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'"'Phe  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  was  or- 

-*■  ganized  in  1883,  and  has  enjoyed  a record  of  continuous 
activity  for  over  a half  a century.  Commencing  in  1886,  and  each 
year  until  1935,  the  Society  issued  an  Annual  Publication.  In  1935 
this  Quarterly  was  initiated.  It  is  published  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, each  March,  June,  September  and  December. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society  are  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
archives  and  historic  sites  of  the  Southwest,  with  particular  stress 
on  Southern  California;  to  publish  material  of  permanent  historic 
interest  and  significance;  to  assist  and  encourage  all  persons  and 
organizations  engaged  in  similar  activities;  to  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  in  Los  Angeles,  except  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  least  once  a year  to  gather  in  a pilgrimage  to 
some  spot  of  historic  significance. 

The  Society  welcomes  to  its  membership  all  persons  who  are 
in  sympathy  with  its  aims.  It  derives  its  entire  income  from  the 
dues  and  gifts  of  members,  and  all  regular  publications  are  of- 
fered to  members  without  further  charge.  The  fee  for  annual 
membership  is  $5.00  per  year,  for  sustaining  membership  $10.00 
per  year,  and  for  life  membership  $100.00. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Editorial  Board  to  render  this  Quarterly 
a publication  of  general  historical  interest.  Suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms will  be  welcomed,  and  all  persons,  whether  members  of 
the  Society  or  not,  are  invited  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  editors  original  articles,  old  letters,  documents,  maps  and 
other  material  bearing  upon  the  history  and  development  of  this 
region. 
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The  Editor’s  Page 


In  this  the  first  number  of  the  thirty-first  volume  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  we  are  presenting 
five  articles,  each  by  an  author  entirely  new  among  contributors  to 
The  Quarterly. 

We  wish  especially  to  mention  the  Journal  & Letters  of  James 
Henry  Gleason,  early  California  pioneer,  selections  from  which  are  in 
this  number  contributed  by  his  grandson  Duncan  Gleason,  the  well- 
known  marine  artist,  whose  fine  ship  paintings  are  so  well  known 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Gleason  intends  to  publish  the  full 
journal  and  all  the  letters  in  book  form  as  a Centennial  contribution 
in  the  near  future.  This  article  we  are  now  giving  to  the  members 
of  the  Society  is  source  material  of  the  highest  class.  These  letters 
have  never  before  been  published,  and  they  are  among  the  best  for 
description  of  conditions  of  society  in  California  in  the  forties  and 
fifties  that  have  been  brought  to  light.  The  Quarterly  feels  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  be  the  first  publication  to  print  any  of  them. 
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The  “Don  Quixote” 
Painted  by  Duncan  Gleason 


J.  Gregg  Layne,  Editor 
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James  Henry  Gleason: 

Pioneer  Journal  and  Letters  - 1841-1856 

By  DUNCAN  GLEASON 


Foreword 

The  compilation  of  the  letters  that  compose  this  story  may 
not  comprise  a chronological  history,  but  it  gives  a series  of  flashes  of 
important  events  in  California  history  depicted  with  all  the  buoyant 
enthusiasm  of  a young  man  just  entering  upon  a career  in  a foreign 
land. 

'James  Henry  Gleason  had  a strong  bond  of  affection  for  his  sister 
in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  likely  heightened  by  his  distance  from 
home,  and  he  embraced  every  opportunity  to  write  to  her  whenever 
a ship  came  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  later  to  Monterey.  The  letters 
are  vivid  impressions  of  an  eye  witness  to  a colorful  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  (Hawaiian  Islands),  the  hoisting  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  at  Monterey,  the  Gold  Rush,  and  the  exciting 
days  thereafter. 

These  letters  were  preserved  by  his  uncle,  Reverend  Herbert 
Gleason  of  Boston,  and  in  1892  were  turned  over  to  my  mother, 
Eleanor  Duncan  Gleason,  who  arrived  in  California  from  Missouri  in  a 
prairie  schooner  shortly  after  the  gold  rush.  Her  father  was  Captain  of 
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the  wagon  train,  which  came  to  a halt  in  the  shadow  of  the  San  Juan 
Bautista  Mission,  around  which  my  mother  spent  her  childhood  days. 
During  her  life  she  collected  a vast  amount  of  data  on  California  his- 
tory and  preserved  many  documents  with  signatures  of  historical  fame. 

The  letters  are  yellow  and  brittle  with  age  but  written  in  a beautiful 
Spenserian  hand  and  folded  and  sealed  with  wax  in  such  a way  as  to 
require  no  envelope.  On  the  lower  left  hand  corner  was  written  the 
name  of  the  vessel  that  carried  the  letter,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
captain,  to  some  port  on  the  eastern  seaboard  where  it  was  either  per- 
sonally delivered  or  mailed.  A post  mark  took  the  place  of  a stamp 
and  the  date  indicated  that  it  often  took  a letter  eight  months  to  reach 
its  destination.  Some  of  the  pages  were  written  in  the  regular  manner 
and  then  turned  and  written  across  again  at  right  angles,  a thrifty 
Yankee  trick  to  save  paper  but  extremely  hard  to  read. 

These  letters  are  here  reproduced  as  they  were  written  with  no  at- 
tempt being  made  to  correct  spelling  or  punctuation  as  these  quaint 
errors  give  a better  picture  of  a young  man  of  limited  schooling  sud- 
denly thrown  into  a group  of  cultured  people  and  trying  to  overcome 
his  handicap.  It  was  also  thought  that  his  unpredictable  sense  of 
humor  makes  even  the  passages  of  a personal  nature  interesting  read- 
ing. His  home  life  in  Plymouth  was  not  happy  but  he  held  a great 
desire  to  once  more  see  his  sister.  This  wish  was  never  fulfilled. 

D.  G * 


♦Editor’s  Note:  This  article  prepared  by  Duncan  Gleason  made  up  of  the  Journal  kept  on 
board  ship  and  the  letters  written  home,  make  a valuable  contribution  from  original 
sources  to  the  history  of  California.  The  material  used  here,  is  but  a small  part  of  the 
material  that  Mr.  Gleason,  the  well-known  Marine  Artist,  holds  and  expects  to  publish  in 
book  form  in  the  near  future.  The  illustration  of  the  Don  Quixote  is  from  one  of  Duncan 
Gleason’s  own  paintings.  J.G.L. 
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1 


Per  Whale  ship 
“Abagail” 

EXTRACTS  FROM  A JOURNAL  KEPT  AT  SEA  ON  BOARD 
THE  SHIP  “CALIFORNIA”  WHILE  ON  HER  PASSAGE 
FROM  BOSTON  TO  OAHU— 1841 

We  exchanged  adieus  with  our  friends  and  left  the  port  of  Boston 
with  a favourable  wind  and  stood  out  to  sea  on  our  long  and  dreary 
passage,  the  first  night  out  our  ship  began  to  roll  and  tumble  about 
very  heavily  and  our  new  beginners  began  to  feel  strong  symptoms  of 
sea  sickness.  I really  pittied  them  for  once  I was  blessed  with  the  same 
disagreeable  feeling  myself,  but  however  every  thing  went  on  very 
nicely,  when  we  had  been  at  sea  a week,  the  boys  looked  bright  and 
cheerful;  and  when  the  topsails  were  reefed  the  yards  came  to  the  mast 
head  with  the  tune  of  “Cheerly  men,”  my  fellow  passengers  were  all 
strangers  to  me,  but  I was  not  long  in  making  myself  acquainted  with 
them,  in  Wm.  D.  M.  Howard,*  I soon  found  a friend  and  companion. 


*Note:  William  D.  M.  Howard  had  disturbed  the  tranquility  of  his 
respectable  Boston  family  by  getting  into  much  youthful  mischief 
to  the  end  that  his  mother  shipped  him  to  sea  before  the  mast  on 
the  ship  “California.” 

He  was  bright  and  active  so  the  Captain  took  compassion  on  him 
and  ordered  him  aft  to  serve  as  cabin  boy.  At  San  Pedro,  he  left  the 
ship  to  enter  the  employ  of  Abel  Stearns,  a prominent  merchant  at  Los 
Angeles.  On  his  next  voyage  on  the  “California,”  he  was  her  super- 
cargo. (Business  agent) 

Howard  became  very  wealthy  and  took  an  important  part  in  the 
upbuilding  of  San  Francisco.  A street  was  named  f or  him  and  he  do- 
nated the  first  fire  engine,  which  was  named  the  “Howard.” 

# * # 

The  ship  “California”  belonged  to  the  then  well-known  Boston 
shipping  firm  of  Bryant  & Sturgis  who  were  pioneers  in  the  California 
hide  trade.  Their  fleet  included  the  two  vessels  made  famous  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Dana,  the  brig  “Pilgrim”  and  the  ship  “Alert.”  “Bill” 
Sturgis  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  five  years  later  was  captain 
of  the  ship  “Caroline”  and  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in 
Boston.  — D.  G. 
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Our  Captain  is  very  pleasant  and  accommodating,  always  in  high 
spirits,  he  allows  no  cards  to  be  brought  into  the  cabin,  but  will  join 
with  us  in  our  sports  and  amusements  below,  Singing  Songs,  Sky- 
larking, etc.  I shall  realize  a pleasant  time  among  such  agreeable  ship- 
mates. 

When  we  had  been  at  sea  three  weeks  we  fell  in  with  the  Bark 
“Congo”  of  Bristol  from  the  coast  of  Africa  Bound  to  B.  A fortnight 
previous  she  had  been  struck  with  lightning  and  experienced  con- 
siderable damage,  such  as  with  the  loss  of  her  three  top-masts,  fore- 
mast, jib,  & flying  jib-boom,  one  man  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  the 
topsail  sheets  but  soon  recovered.  We  supplied  them  with  provisions 
and  other  necessary  articles.  A boat  load  of  shrowding  we  received 
in  return. 

Aug.  15th  — Today  we  passed  the  Cape  de  Verde  distant  forty 
miles,  if  the  weather  had  been  clear  we  should  probably  had  seen  them, 
the  next  day  a Barque  hove  in  sight  to  the  windward,  at  4 o c in  the 
afternoon  she  was  near  enough  for  us  to  speak  her.  She  proved  to  be 
the  “Rio  Packet”  of  London  from  Zanzabur  bound  to  L.  The  mate 
came  on  board  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  and  took  tea 
with  us,  this  was  the  first  time  I ever  saw  a visit  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,  although  it  is  frequently  the  case  particularly  among 
whalemen.  There  was  a large  package  of  letters  sent  home  by  our  pass- 
ing among  which  I sent  a journal.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  of  Sept, 
we  crossed  the  Equator  in  Long  17%,  the  next  day  we  fell  in  with  the 
trade  winds  which  blew  very  hard,  the  trade  winds  of  course  favour- 
able to  us,  and  our  experienced  Capt  seemed  to  take  this  advantage  and 
“cracked  on”  and  the  old  ship  is  now  driving  on  under  a heavy  press 
of  sail  over,  and  at  times  through  the  mountainous  billows  deluging 
our  decks  with  water,  the  royal  yards  and  masts  have  this  day  been 
sent  down  and  everything  lashed  securely  for  rough  weather  for  we 
are  fast  approaching  Cape  Horn. 

Aug.  19th  — We  layed  too  all  this  day  and  night  under  a close  reef 
main-topsail  and  Spencers  rolling  scuppers  under. 

Oct.  5th  — Today  we  made  Cape  Blanco  on  the  eastern  part  of 
Patagonia,  this  is  the  first  land  we  have  seen  since  leaving  Cape  Cod 
being  seventy  six  days  at  sea,  the  barren  coast  and  large  heaving  rocks 
really  seemed  pleasant  to  us  while  we  were  sailing  by  them,  and  we 
felt  convinced  that  the  dark,  deep  and  fathomless  ocean,  that  we  had 
been  buffeting  for  months  past  was  not  at  least  shoreless,  while  we 
were  amusing  ourselves  looking  at  the  land  which  was  about  fifteen 
miles  distant,  we  were  aroused  by  distant  thunder,  the  Capt  ordered 
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the  topgall’t  sails  and  studding  sails  to  be  taken  in  immediately,  before 
his  orders  could  be  executed  the  squal  struck  the  ship.  All  that  could 
be  heard  amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest  was  the  Captains  strong  voice 
shouting  “Let  go  everything.”  The  topsail  haliards  fore  and  aft  were 
let  go  on  the  run,  and  the  yards  came  down  on  the  caps  with  a crash 
— seemingly  to  shake  every  mast  to  splinters.  The  top  gall’t  sheets  all 
parted  and  the  lofty  sails  high  up  in  the  tempest  were  slapping 
furiously  and  blowing  to  ribbons.  The  fore  and  main  sail  were  clewed 
up  and  furled,  topsails  close-reefed  as  a heavy  hail  storm  attending  the 
tempest  combined  to  make  it  still  more  fierce,  but  our  good  old  and 
stout  ship  staggered  it  out  till  morning  under  her  close  reef  topsails 
when  the  gale  subsided,  and  all  sail  was  again  set,  and  the  ship  “Cali- 
fornia” is  once  more  away  gliding,  gracefully  over  the  blue  waters. 

Oct.  8th  — This  morning  early  we  made  Staten  Land  on  our 
weather  bow,  at  six  o’c  in  the  evening  we  passed  Cape  St.  Johns  distant 
ten  miles  at  8 o’c  the  ships  course  was  altered  for  Cape  Horn,  it  was  a 
splendid  sight  to  look  on  shore  to  the  mountains,  their  tops  were  tow- 
ering above  the  clouds  covered  with  snow,  whilst  below  on  the  seashore 
could  be  distinctly  seen  the  breakers.  The  sun  set  clear  and  beautiful 
and  the  heavens  around  had  the  appearance  of  a pleasant  sight. 

Oct.  ioth  — Today  we  have  a fair  view  of  the  Cape  which  is  under 
our  lea  distant  8 miles,  the  heaving  billows  are  dashing  over  its  huge 
rocks  and  throwing  the  spray  in  all  directions. 

Oct.  nth  — Today  we  are  driving  along  under  double  reef  top- 
sails through  a heavy  snow  storm. 

That  rolls  our  barque 

Untill  her  gunwale  kisses  the  green  waves, 

Oct.  1 8th  — This  forenoon  a heavy  squall  struck  the  ship  before  the 
sails  could  be  taken  in  several  large  seas  boarded  us  but  did  no  great 
damage,  the  ship  was  hove  too  under  her  close  reefed  main  topsail  and 
laid  too  till  the  next  day  evening  — the  weather  was  very  cold  occa- 
sioned by  a southerly  wind  which  blew  off  the  ice. 

Oct.  20th  — This  was  a very  unpleasant  day,  cold  thick  and  rainy. 
It  blew  very  hard  in  squalls  which  I heeded  not  for  I was  below  amus- 
ing myself  with  a friend.  At  noon  the  wind  hauled  around  to  the 
southward  the  weather  braces  were  hauled  in  and  the  ship  is  once  more 
driving  along  with  a fair  wind,  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour. 
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The  flowing  billows  close  o’er  our  path 
Hissing  and  roaring  as  if  in  wrath 
On!  On!  we  dash  through  foam  and  spray 
To  the  Sandw’ch  Isles  we  stear  our  way. 

Oct.  27th  — Today  we  passed  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandes  the 
well  known  island  that  Robbinson  Crusoe  was  wrecked  upon. 

Oct.  30th  — Today  we  passed  the  Felix  and  Ambrose  Islands  on  the 
weather  bow,  the  royal  masts  were  sent  up  fore  and  aft  today,  and 
preparations  made  for  pleasant  weather. 

Nov.  10th  — This  was  a pleasant  day  in  the  forenoon  the  boats 
were  taken  away  from  the  quarter  deck  and  lashed  alongside  of  the 
launch  which  made  a good  promenade  for  us  to  walk,  sometimes  for 
two  long  hours  after  tea.  In  the  afternoon,  this  being  Saturday,  the 
Capt.  ordered  the  crew  to  put  away  their  work  and  wash  the  decks 
down  clean  for  Sunday.  This  being  accomplished  they  began  to  muster 
around  the  forecastle  rejoicing  to  think  that  they  were  to  have  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  to  their  amusements  but  they  had  not 
much  time  for  reflection  before  the  second  mate  called  them  aft  to  get 
some  old  sails  up  from  below  to  mend.  This  unexpected  demand 
caused  them  to  change  their  pleasing  countenances  and  don  sulky  face. 
They  however,  knew  that  such  orders  must  be  obeyed,  consequently 
they  went  about  their  work  with  vigor,  at  4 o’c  the  second  steward, 
the  crew  &c  mustered  around  the  after  hatchway  to  receive  their  al- 
lowance of  water  as  the  carpenter  served  it  up  to  them,  in  most  vessels 
where  the  crew  are  put  on  an  allowance,  the  third  mate  serves  it  out, 
but  in  our  situation  where  we  had  none,  the  carpenter  was  appointed 
to  act  as  one  in  this  case  which  pleased  him  very  much  to  think  that  he 
was  capable  of  holding  such  an  office. 

Nov.  13th  — Today  at  10  A.  M.  we  spoke  the  whaleship  “L.  C. 
Richmond,”  nine  months  out  with  fifty  barrels  of  oil. 

Nov.  16th  — Today  we  crossed  the  equator  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
Long  11 6y2,  we  have  for  the  last  few  days  had  pleasant  weather. 

Nov.  24th  — Preparations  were  made  today  for  the  coming  of 
Thanksgiving,  fresh  pork  prepared,  pies  made  wine  got  up  from  be- 
low &c  and  tomorrow  is  the  day  for  the  celebration. 

Nov.  25th  — Today  in  America  is  a day  of  humiliation  and  prayer, 
but  not  so  with  us,  we  have  a good  dinner  and  a fair  wind  which  was 
something  uncommon  with  us  but  was  no  more  than  we  fully  realized. 
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Dec.  i st  — This  forenoon  the  anchors  were  got  off  the  bow,  chains 
bent  hausers  got  up  from  below  &c  for  we  are  fast  approaching  the 
land.  We  passed  Owyhee  early  in  the  morning  and  made  the  Island 
of  Mowe  at  noon,  we  kept  the  land  in  sight  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
in  the  evening  at  7 o’c  the  Capt  gave  orders  to  take  in  all  sails,  but  the 
three  topsails;  and  a strict  watch  to  be  kept  during  the  night,  for  we 
expected  to  see  Oahu  before  daylight. 

Dec.  2nd  — This  day  ends  the  trials,  and  wanderings  of  our  long 
and  dreary  passage,  Oahu  is  now  before  us  in  all  its  fragrant  beauty  — 
thou  are  the  — 

“Isles  of  the  ocean!  Lion  of  the  Seas! 

Child  of  the  waves!  and  nursling  of  the  breeze! 

Thou  sittest  proudly  on  thy  ocean  throne, 

A sceptered  queen,  majestic,  not  alone, 

Above  the  gentlest  airs  in  gladness  meet, 

And  billows  break  in  music  at  the  feet.” 

9 o’c  A.  M.  Our  sails  are  furled  — the  voyage  is  o’er. 

10  o’c  A.  M.  And  I’m  now  in  the  boat  to  be  rowed  on  shore. 

]ames  Henry  Gleason 


Oahu,  Dec.  6th,  1841 

I arrived  here  on  the  3rd  inst  in  good  health  after  a pleasant  passage 
of  154  days.  I found  the  Sandwich  Islands  much  more  pleasant  than  I 
expected  to.  Tis  now  midwinter  and  very  warm,  trees,  flowers  &c  in 
bloom,  everything  has  a gay  and  brilliant  appearance.  It  was  a splendid 
sight  on  coming  in  the  harbor. 

In  the  morning  at  daylight  we  made  the  Island  of  Oahu  directly 
ahead,  the  mountain  tops  were  towering  up  above  the  clouds  which 
looked  dismal  whilst  below  in  the  valleys  waved  the  tall  green  grass, 
now  and  then  large  fields  of  cocoa  and  bananas  trees  could  be  seen 
towering  to  the  skies  and  their  large  leaves  waving  too  and  fro  in  the 
sweet  scented  breeze.  At  nine  o’c  we  passed  Diamond  Hill  and  then 
opened  to  my  view  that  longed  looked  for  village  Oahu.  At  ten  o’c 
we  took  a Pilot  and  came  to  anchor  outside  the  reef  distant  two  miles 
from  the  town. 

“Our  sales  are  furled  the  voyage  is  o’er 
And  I’m  now  in  the  boat  to  be  rowed  on  shore 


Dear  Sister 
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The  heavens  above  wore  a pleasant  smile 

When  our  Barque  was  moored  by  that  fairy  Isle.” 

We’ll  change  the  scene 

Picture  to  your  imagination  a large  room  elegantly  furnished,  on 
the  walls  hangs  in  large  mahogany  frames  the  following  pictures, 
Bark  “Don  Quixote”  laying  at  anchor  in  Oahu  Harbor,  Schooner 
“Moss”  sailing  along  the  land,  Westminster  Hall  and  Abbey,  &c,  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  stands  a large  centre  table,  on  a tall  statue 
rested  a large  lamp  which  threw  its  brilliant  light  over  books  of  all 
descriptions  which  lay  scattered  about  upon  the  table.  Their  sat  a 
young  man  of  18  just  entering  manhood,  his  coat  thrown  aside,  vest 
unbuttoned,  collar  thrown  back  o’er  his  shoulders,  in  his  right  hand 
he  holds  a pen  with  his  arm  resting  on  the  table  and  he  had  thrown 
himself  in  that  attitude  which  persons  frequently  do  when  they  are  in 
deep  thought,  probably  thinking  of  something  important  to  write  in 
the  sheet  before  him. 

The  person  above  described  is,  Frances,  if  you  have  not  guessed,  is 
your  brother  James  writing  a letter  home  to  his  sister.  The  vessel  will 
sail  tomorrow  morning,  that  is  to  convey  this  letter  to  America  — 
therefore  I have  taken  this  opportunity  12  o’c  at  night  to  conclude  it. 
I trust  the  next  letter  that  you  receive  will  be  longer  and  written  better. 
I shall  expect  a long  answer  in  return  for  this  — Adieu 
I send  my  love  to  all, 

This  dear  Frances, 

from  your  Affectionate  Brother 

James 
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pr  “ Chenamus” 

To  Miss  Frances  A.  Gleason, 
Plymouth, 


Honolulu,  Oahu,  Sand  ’ch  Islands, 
Nov.  20th,  1842. 


My  dear  Sister — 

I embrace  with  much  pleasure  this  opportunity  which  offers  pr 
“Chenamus”  to  write  home,  the  “Chenamus”  is  as  square  as  a Sugar 
Box  in  her  bows,  and  is  a very  dull  sailor.  She  had  a quic\  passage  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  coming  out,  and  will  in  all  probability 
have  a corresponding  one  going  home,  if  so,  it  would  not  be  much  of 
an  object  to  write  to  any  length  by  the  opportunity.  The  “Wm.  Grey” 
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has  been  here  four  days  and  I have  not  as  yet  got  one  single  letter 
from  home.  Uncle  William  and  Martha  Ann  have  both  got  letters 
from  Plymouth,  and  I cannot  think  even  for  a moment  that  there  is 
none  for  me,  there  must  be,  and  I shall  be  labouring  under  an  expecta- 
tion of  some  till  the  last  piece  of  her  cargo  is  discharged. 

I should  like  to  get  a Journal  from  you  kept  daily,  communicate 
every  little  item,  and  incident,  no  matter  how  trifling,  for  it  would  be 
of  more  interest  to  me  out  here  than  you  can  really  imagine,  you  don’t 
know  how  much  value  I set  on  your  letters  when  received,  if  you  did, 
you  would  not  fail  to  send  me  by  every  opportunity  that  offered,  a 
package  about  7 by  9 and  two  inches  thick,  crowded  full  of  reading 
matter,  I cannot  help  thinking  about  you  at  home  now  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  cold  North  Easters  (it  makes  me  shiver  all  over  to  think 
of  them),  while  I am  suffering  under  the  effects  of  a burning  sun,  dust 
and  mosquitoes.  I would  not  mind  being  with  you  though  for  a day  or 
two,  just  for  a change,  I have  just  bought  ten  large  oranges  for  12% c 
I wish  I could  send  them  to  you  they  look  so  nice,  and  sweet,  just 
picked  from  the  trees,  I would  gladly  (if  I could)  exchange  a basket 
full  of  them  for  a good  large  home  Greening  or  a pint  of  Huckle- 
berries, green  figs,  and  milk  I indulge  in  the  most  here,  we  have  them 
in  abundance,  you  cannot  form  any  kind  of  an  idea  how  sweet,  how 
delicious,  I am  not  backward  at  all  in  the  large  Pine  Apples  that  grow 
here,  yours  at  home  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them,  but  the 
sweetest  thing  we  have  on  the  island  to  my  estimation,  is  Nelly  Blue  a 
kiss  from  her  which  I get  every  time  I go  up  to  the  house  (I  have  to 
hire  it  sometimes  though)  is  better,  far  better,  than  anything  you  can 
imagine  in  the  fruit  line,  She  is  certainly  the  finest  little  beauty  you 
ever  saw,  her  father  and  mother  have  been  talking  strongly  lately  of 
packing  her  up  in  a box  and  sending  her  home.  She  is  down  to  the 
store  this  afternoon  with  me  and  “bothers”  me  so  that  I cannot  write 
any  more  at  present. 

More  anon, 


Nov.  23rd,  1842,  Wednesday. 

The  “Chenamus”  sails  in  a few  hours,  so  I must  write  hastily,  I 
have  waited  till  the  last  moment  for  finishing  my  letter,  that  I might 
have  a chance  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  some  letters  from 
home  per  “Wm.  Gray”  but  I have  not  received  any  yet,  but  I cannot 
believe  but  what  there  must  be  some  on  board  stowed  away. 

We  have  had  some  very  interesting  news  here  lately,  which  you 
have  probably  heard  of  at  home  ere  this,  that  the  Americans  took  pos- 
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session  of  the  Court  of  California  and  gave  it  up  again  in  a few  days.* 
The  French  have  got  possession  of  the  Society  Islands,  I shall  write  to 
you  next  by  the  “Wm.  Gray”  she  sails  in  about  a month,  or  six  weeks, 
I should  not  be  surprised  if  she  arrived  before  you  receive  this,  Give 
my  love  to  Father,  Grandmother,  Sylvia,  Aunt  and  Uncle  Cooper, 
Caroline,  Edward  and  all  who  yet  remember  me. 

Ever  your  Affectionate  Brother, 

James. 


Additionable, 

We  had  a salt  fish  dinner  yesterday 
it  strongly  reminded  me  of  home, 

I had  almost  forgotten  how  to  eat  it, 
I soon  found  out  though. 


*Note:  Commodore  Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones  with  the  U.  S.  Frigate 
“United  States,”  sloop  of  war  “Cyane,”t  took  possession  of  the  district 
of  California  at  Monterey  on  19  October  1842,  on  the  supposition  that 
war  existed  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Upon  learning 
that  his  information  was  in  error,  the  ambitious  commodore  restored 
the  town  with  apologies  and  saluted  the  Mexican  flag. 

The  “Don  Quixote”  came  into  Monterey  at  this  time  and  Captain 
Paty  paid  his  respects  to  Commodore  Jones  on  board  the  frigate.  Mrs. 
Paty  accompanied  her  husband  and  was  said  to  be  the  third  American 
lady  to  come  to  California,  Mrs.  Larkin  and  Mrs.  Spear  having  pre- 
ceded her. 

# * # 

During  his  short  lived  occupation  of  Monterey,  Commodore 
Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones  transferred  his  broad  pennant  to  the  sloop- 
of-war  “Cyane”  and  dispatched  the  frigate  “United  States”  to  Hon- 
olulu for  supplies.  She  made  the  amazingly  fast  time  of  twenty-nine 
days  for  the  round  trip,  including  four  days  spent  at  the  Islands.  Cap- 
tain Eliab  Grimes  who  was  a guest  on  this  voyage  stated  that  the  run 
out  was  made  in  ten  days  but  that  this  could  have  been  cut  to  eight 
days  if  Captain  Armstrong  had  not  followed  the  naval  custom  of 
shortening  sail  at  night.  This  is  a remarkable  record  for  a heavily  laden 
man  of  war,  since  the  best  time  the  modern  racing  yachts  have  made 
to  Honolulu  is  eleven  days,  twelve  hours.  — D.  G. 

f Editor’s  Note:  The  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  owns  the  original  Log  of  the 

“Cyane”  during  the  Mexican  War  when  it  operated  along  the  coast.  This  Log  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Society’s  headquarters.  — J.  G.  L. 
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pr  “Chenamus” 

Honolulu  Oahu,  Dec.  20,  184=;. 

My  dear  Sister: — 

The  Chenamus  sails  for  the  U.  States  this  afternoon  and  being 
very  much  hurried  at  present  with  my  accounts,  I shall  not  be  able  to 
write  you  so  lengthy  as  I would  wish.  I wrote  you  by  Capt.  Dike  a short 
time  since  which  will  in  a measure  excuse  the  briefness  of  this.  The 
Don  Quixote”  arrived  here  a few  days  since  with  a valuable  cargo 
from  the  coast.  It  is  uncertain  whether  she  will  return  again  to  the 
coast  or  make  a voyage  to  Valparaiso.  Should  she  return  to  California, 
1 shall  probably  go  the  voyage  in  her  to  keep  her  accounts.  I am 
anxious  to  take  a sea  voyage  for  a change,  I am  heartily  tired  of  this 
confinement  to  the  store.  Moreover,  I think  that  I could  do  better  with 
Uncle  John  than  William,  for  the  latter  is  quick  and  passionate  and 
the  least  trifling  error  on  the  part  of  those  under  his  command  calls 
forth  a curse,  as  for  me  I was  not  born  to  be  forced,  one  kind  word 
would  go  farther  to  call  forth  my  energy  and  encourage  me  than  the 
power  of  all  the  curses  that  were  ever  breathed  embodied  in  one  word. 

You  would  be  delighted  to  hear  little  Fanny  prattle  Spanish.  She 
has  grown  stout  and  very  pretty  during  her  absence.  John  Henry  is  as 
usual  full  of  deviltry  and  fun  and  the  charming  little  Nelly  is  in  rap- 
tures by  having  her  old  playmates  by  her  again.  We  have  had  an  addi- 
tion here  lately  to  our  countless  number  of  cousins,  a fine  blue  roguish 
eyed,  good  natured,  smiling  rascal.  There  is  no  name  pinned  on  him 
yet.  I presume  he  will  be  William  Paty  Jr. 

The  ship  has  hauled  stern  to  and  loosened  her  topsails  consequently 
I cannot  stop  to  say  more  — Remember  me  to  all  of  my  friends,  and 
urge  them  to  write, 

In  haste 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 


To. 


Miss  Frances  A Gleason,  ) 
Plymouth  ) 


fames 
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pr  “Don  Quixote ” 


To  Miss  Frances  A.  Gleason, 
Plymouth, 


Monterey,  Upper  California, 
March  30-1846. 


My  dear  Sister  — 


The  “Don  Quixote”  sails  tomorrow 
morning  for  Mazatlan  and  I improve  a few  moments,  snatched  from 
the  hurry  of  my  business  to  write  to  you  a few  lines. 

You  will  probably  be  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  from  me  about 
2000  miles  nearer  my  native  home.  I arrived  at  this  port  on  the  16th 
inst,  in  the  “Don  Quixote”  from  the  Sand  ch  Islands.  I have  been  en- 
gaged on  board  the  Bark  keeping  the  accounts  and  have  within  a few 
days  removed  on  shore  to  take  charge,  and  dispose  of  the  cargo  brought 
from  Oahu,  an  invoice  of  about  $8000.  while  the  Bark  is  absent  on  the 
voyage  to  Mazatlan.  The  Don  Quixote  will  return  here  probably  in 
about  three  months  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  making  clear  of  all 
expenses  — the  sum  of  6000.$  She  is  chartered  by  the  California  Gov- 
ernment to  take  two  commissioners  down  the  Coast  and  return  back 
immediately  and  is  secured  for  the  sum  of  3°°°.$  cash,  but  the  most  the 
“Quixote”  will  be  benefited  by  this  charter  will  be  on  her  return  cargo. 

I was  in  hopes  to  have  received  letters  from  you  before  I left  the 
Islands,  the  Bark  “Angola”  arrived  a few  days  previous  to  our  de- 
parture having  an  extraordinary  short  passage  of  157  days  from  Salem 
— no  letters  — there  was  also  several  vessels  expected  to  arrive  daily 
should  they  have  letters  on  board  for  me  they  will  probably  remain  at 
the  Islands  until  my  return  there  which  will  probably  be  eight  or  ten 
months  hence  as  it  not  frequently  happens  that  vessels  sail  from  the 
Islands  to  this  place,  opportunities  offer  occasionally  by  vessels  of  war. 
I am  much  pleased  with  this  coast  the  climate  is  very  healthy  and  the 
Spanish  lasses  you  are  aware  are  so  exceedingly  amiable  that  one  could 
almost  imagine  himself  a portion  of  heaven  while  moving  through  the 
dizzy  waltz  with  a beautiful  blue  eyed  Spanish  maid  for  a partner.  But 
I have  not  time  to  enlarge  on  poetical  ideas  at  present  — at  some  future 
time  I may. 

To  descend  to  a more  serious  and  wordly  subject  I have  to  acquaint 
you  of  the  loss  of  the  Ship  “Fama”  on  this  Coast  a few  weeks  since,  she 
was  commanded  by  Capt  Nye  (of  Plymouth).  She  went  on  shore  in  a 
gale  of  wind  on  the  beach  of  Santa  Barbara  and  will  be  a total  loss.  She 
had  a cargo  on  board  (mostly  lumber)  and  was  to  sail  in  a few  days 
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for  Oahu  the  cargo  will  probably  be  all  saved.  At  the  time  she  was 
lost  Capt.  Nye  was  on  shore  with  his  wife  and  the  vessel  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  mate  (Mr  Dimm)  a man  whose  qualities  as  a seaman 
was  placed  in  high  estimation  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him. 
I have  written  an  account  of  this  so  that  you  can  inform  Capt.  Nye’s 
friends  of  it  in  case  they  should  not  have  heard  of  the  loss.  Capt.  Nye 
is  now  at  St.  Barbara  and  is  not  aware  of  this  opportunity  to  write 
home. 


To  Wm  Paty  Esq. 
Oahu 

dear  Uncle 
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Monterey  April  1846 


Mr.  Beldin  leaves  this  place  tomorrow  for  San  Francisco  and  I have 
deemed  it  advisable  to  leave  a few  lines  with  him  in  case  some  vessel 
should  touch  at  that  port  bound  for  Oahu. 

The  “Don  Quixote”  sailed  from  this  port  yesterday  bound  to 
Acapulco,  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan  having  been  chartered  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Government  to  take  two  Commissioners  to  the  former  place 
with  the  privilege  of  touching  at  the  two  latter  to  remain  not  exceed- 
ing fifteen  days  and  is  secured  for  the  sum  of  $3000  cash. 

The  Government  have  chartered  the  “Don  Quixote”  through  Mr 
to  Captain  Paty  the  right  of  bringing  a quantity  of  stores  which  will 
inform  you  on  the  subject  more  plainly  than  I can  write,  aside  from 
this  there  is  a contract  with  Don  Jose  Castro  the  Governor  securing 
to  Captain  Paty  the  right  of  bringing  a quantity  of  stores  which  will 
with  an  ordinary  chance  be  a benefit  to  the  concern  of  about  $5000.  It 
is  also  understood  in  the  contract  with  the  Governor  that  no  tonnage 
dues  shall  be  charged  on  the  vessel  either  way. 

This  charter  happens  very  favorable  as  there  can  be  nothing  done 
on  the  coast  in  the  way  of  making  collections  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months  and  the  Bark  will  return  when  the  season  for  collecting  com- 
mences. The  cargo  was  all  landed  here  from  the  Bark  part  of  it  has 
been  sent  to  San  Francisco  to  be  disposed  of  by  Mr  Beldin  who  leaves 
tomorrow  by  land  and  the  remainder  is  placed  in  my  charge  to  be 
sold  at  this  place.  I have  a retail  store  fitted  up  and  am  instructed  to 
sell  only  for  immediate  pay.  Mr  Beldin  has  orders  also  to  trust  no  per- 
son whatever. 

We  had  a very  quick  passage  here  from  the  islands;  we  were  but 
thirteen  days  from  land  to  land.  We  could  have  been  at  anchor  here 
in  fourteen  days;  we  stood  in  and  made  the  land  off  Monterey  and 
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squared  away  for  San  Pedro.  On  running  down  the  coast  we  spoke 
the  “Vandalia”  and  learned  from  her  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  enter  the  cargo  at  San  Pedro  and  concluded  to  alter  our  course 
for  Monterey  and  were  a week  beating  up  the  coast  which  made  the 
passage  twenty  days  from  the  islands. 

Captain  P.  entered  a cargo  of  about  $5,000  on  which  the  duties 
amounted  to  $5200.  Four  months  time,  he  has  made  sales  to  the 
amount  of  about  $3000.  Most  of  it  went  towards  off-setting  the  duties. 

I would  w’rite  you  more  fully  were  I not  so  hurried  at  present  in 
getting  the  San  Francisco  debts  ready  for  Mr  Beldin  to  collect.  He  is 
ready  to  go  and  is  waiting  for  me. 

Please  remember  me  to  cousin  M. 

Yours  affectionate  nephew 

Jas.  H.  Gleason 
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Monterey  June  18th  1846 

Wm  Paty  Esq. 

Honolulu 

Dear  Uncle 

For  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  considerable  excite- 
ment in  this  place.  Dr.  Stoker  arrived  here  from  the  upper  Pueblo  on 
Tuesday  last  bringing  us  intelligence  that  thirty  seven  Americans  had 
risen  in  the  Sacramento  and  taken  Sonoma  by  force  and  made  pris- 
oners of  four  Californian  officers,  Don  M.  G.  Vallejo,  Don  Salvador 
Vallejo,  Don  Victor  Prudon,  and  Mr  Louis  Leace.  General  Castro  im- 
mediately mustered  his  forces  in  this  place,  about  80  in  number  and 
this  forenoon  marched  out  to  San  Juan  to  arrange  his  troops  and 
proceed  to  Sonoma  to  retake  the  place.  It  is  considered  doubtful 
whether  they  w’ill  muster  courage  to  meet  them  when  they  are 
prepared. 

Evening 

News  has  just  reached  us  by  a Courier  from  Leidesdorff  to  Larkin 
confirming  the  report  and  furthermore  states  that  the  revolutionists 
show  a flag  and  have  issued  a proclamation  saying  that  they  have  made 
prisoners  of  the  officers  to  further  their  plans.  That  they  will  be 
kindly  treated  and  all  property  respected,  so  long  as  no  one  molests 
them.  They  have  left  twenty  five  men  in  Sonoma  to  guard  the  place 
and  the  remainder  have  gone  on  some  other  expedition.  A man  by  the 
name  of  Ide,  said  to  be  a very  brave  man,  is  at  the  head  of  the  “robbin” 
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and  it  is  supposed  that  Hastings  is  also  concerned  in  it.  A cabillado  of 
about  150  horses  was  stolen  a few  days  since  by  a branch  of  the  same 
party.  From  some  of  Gen  Castro’s  men  whom  he  had  sent  to  bring 
them  to  Monterey  it  is  believed  that  the  object  of  this  is  to  take  them 
into  the  mountains  to  meet  the  emigrants,  about  2000  in  number,  now 
on  their  way  to  this  country.  A revolution  has  now  boldly  commenced, 
which  will  undoubtedly  end  very  soon  in  an  entire  change  of  Govern- 
ment. This  difficulty  will  greatly  interfere  with  the  traders  in  making 
collections  this  season. 

Since  writing  the  above  a Proclamation  has  been  received  here 
which  was  issued  by  Mr.  Ide  at  the  town  of  Yerba  Buena,  Sonoma, 
and  the  Pueblo  (town)  of  San  Jose.  I have  been  able  to  take  a copy 
of  the  same  and  enclose  it  herewith.  We  furthermore  learn  that  his 
party  has  increased  to  about  60.  They  have  also  hoisted  a flag.  It  is 
white,  with  a red  fly  and  a star  and  a Bear  in  the  Union.  The  making 
of  the  flag  was  assigned  to  William  S.  Todd. 

Mr.  Ide  is  said  to  be  a man  of  about  40  years  of  age,  born  in  one 
of  the  western  states,  and  came  to  California  in  Sept  1845.  His  family 
consists  of  a wife  and  five  children,  now  residing  on  the  Sacramento 
river. 

A Brig  sailed  a few  days  since  for  Mazatlan  which  carries  the  news 
of  this  revolution.  As  soon  as  it  reaches  Mexico  she  will  evidently  send 
on  a large  force  to  protect  California.  Should  this  so  happen,  every 
foreigner  on  the  coast  will  be  obliged  to  join  the  “Bear”  or  leave  the 
country. 

I enclose  you  herewith  a copy  of  the  translation  of  Gen  Castro’s 
Proclamation,  issued  at  this  place. 

I received  a letter  from  Mr  Beldin  yesterday  in  which  he  says  that 
there  is  great  excitement  in  San  Francisco  and  the  revolution  has  pre- 
vented him  from  making  any  collections.  The  letter  which  I wrote 
to  you  and  placed  in  his  charge  he  forwarded  by  the  H.  B.  Co.  Ship 
“Columbia”  which  vessel  sailed  about  the  20th  Inst,  for  Columbia 
River,  remains  a few  days  and  proceeds  to  the  Islands. 

Our  last  advices  from  the  leward  report  that  Capt  Nye  is  danger- 
ously ill.  We  are  expecting  every  day  to  hear  news  of  his  death. 

The  “Euphemia”  is  probably  on  her  way  now  from  San  Pedro  to 
this  place. 

I must  close  this  for  the  present  and  send  it  on  board  for  fear  of 
losing  the  opportunity.  If  possible  I will  write  more  before  the  vessel 
sails. 

Please  present  my  best  regards  to  Cousin  M.  and  the  children  and 
remember  me  to  Von  Pfister. 

Your  Affectionate  Nephew 

]as.  H.  Gleason 
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Monterey  July  ist  1846 

To 

Miss  Frances  Gleason 
Plymouth 

Massachusetts 

Dear  Sister 

I have  run  dry  on  news  so  will 
tell  you  of  the  dutys  of  a supercargo.  When  a vessel  arrives  from  Bos- 
ton or  the  islands  she  is  supposed  to  proceed  to  Monterey  and  declare 
her  cargo  at  the  Aduana  to  pay  Customs  Duty,  the  supercargo  at- 
tends to  all  the  business  of  selling  and  trading.  We  dispose  what  we 
can  at  Monterey  and  then  sail  to  Leward  (south)  stopping  in  at  all 
the  little  coves  where  there  are  settlements  nearby.  When  the  anchor 
is  down  a gun  is  fired  and  soon  the  news  spreads  over  the  countryside 
that  a trader  is  in.  Soon  clouds  of  dust  along  the  roads  indicate  that 
the  shoppers  are  approaching,  some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback  or 
in  squeaking  carretas  and  they  are  all  laughing  and  gay.  Tackles  are 
rigged  on  the  fore  and  main  yards  to  hoist  out  the  boats  which  all  day 
long  and  into  the  night  pass  to  and  from  the  beach  to  bring  off  the 
men  women  and  children.  Spanish  grandees  — indians  and  maybe 
a padre  or  two  from  a nearby  mission  — and  of  course  the  lovely 
senoritas.  These  later  are  very  distracting  and  would  that  I were  not 
so  busy  with  my  duties.  Uncle  John  is  usually  in  the  after  cabin  with 
some  rancheros  bargaining  for  hides  or  tallow  over  a bottle  of  Cali- 
fornia wine.  Children  are  scampering  about  the  deck  and  the  men  are 
busy  keeping  them  out  of  the  rigging. 

Upon  arriving  at  San  Diego,  to  avoid  the  long  beat  up  the  coast 
to  windward  it  is  becoming  the  practice  for  the  supercargo  to  return 
on  horseback  the  slow  progress  of  the  vessel  enables  us  to  precede  her 
to  the  missions  and  ranchos. 

I always  receive  a hearty  welcome  and  at  the  Ranchos  the  business 
of  contracting  for  the  hides  is  accompanied  by  fandangoes.  I am  mas- 
tering the  Spanish  language  and  find  the  best  way  to  add  to  my 
vocabulary  is  while  embracing  one  of  these  dark  eyed  senoritas  while 
engaged  in  the  waltz  which  is  popular  in  the  district. 

Remember  me  to  Grandmother  and  all  the  relations  and  enquiring 

friends. 

Your  Affectionate  Brother 
James 

Note:  The  vessels  best  adapted  to  the  California  trade  were  brigs, 
barks  or  ships  from  sixty-five  to  ninety  feet  length.  Their  small  size 
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enabled  them  to  anchor  nearer  shore  to  facilitate  trading.  They  were 
copper  sheathed,  an  invention  of  Paul  Revere,  and  mounted  two  or 
more  small  muzzle  loading  cannon. 

A store  was  fitted  up  in  the  steerage  (the  space  occupied  by  the 
boat  steerers  on  whalers)  ’tween  decks  just  forward  of  the  great  cabin 
and  here  on  long  tables  were  displayed  a great  variety  of  merchandise. 

The  waltz  was  introduced  in  California  in  1823  by  some  gay  blades 
who  arrived  on  the  schooner  “Rover”  and,  finding  the  fandango  and 
jota  not  to  their  liking,  taught  the  senoritas  to  dance  the  waltz.  Soon 
the  whole  department  was  whirling  to  the  time  of  1-2-3-,  in  close 
embrace.  The  padres  appealed  to  Governor  Argiiello  to  pass  a law  pro- 
hibiting the  new  form  of  ecstasy  but  the  governor  was  at  the  time  too 
busy  learning  to  waltz  himself  to  bother  with  a new  law.  — D.  G. 
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Monterey,  July  3,  1846 
To 

R.  C.  Wyllie  Esq. 

H.  H.  M.  Treasury  of  State 
For  Foreign  Affairs 
&c  &c 

dear  Sir 


The  Barque  “Don  Quixote”  is  now  absent  on  a voyage  to  Mexico, 
Captain  Paty  when  he  left  wished  me  to  write  to  you  should  an  oppor- 
tunity offer  to  communicate  with  the  Island  during  his  absence. 

For  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  great  excitement  on  this 
Coast.  Early  in  the  morning  of  June  14th,  a party  of  about  thirty  four 
Americans  headed  by  a person  named  Ide,  rose  in  Sonoma,  took  pos- 
session of  the  place  without  meeting  with  any  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Californians  and  made  prisoners  of  the  Colonel  M.  G.  Vallejo, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Don  Victor  Prudon,  Captain  Don  Salvador  Vallejo 
and  Mr.  I.  P.  Leace.  As  soon  as  the  news  reached  this  place  Don  Juan 
Bautista  Alvarado  mustered  about  eighty  men  and  proceeded  to  Santa 
Clara  to  join  General  Castro.  The  Californians  mustered  about  400 
strong.  General  Castro  placed  fifty  men  under  command  of  Joaquin 
de  la  Torre,  fifty  under  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo,  and  fifty  under  Fran- 
cesco Rico  and  marched  towards  Sonoma  to  retake  the  place. 

I received  a letter  this  morning  from  a person  residing  at  San  Fran- 
cisco dated  June  29th  which  is  the  latest  news  received  here.  He  gives 
me  the  following  information:  Mr.  Ide’s  party  has  increased  to  about 
200  men  half  of  them  are  at  San  Rafael  and  the  others  remain  at  the 
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Mission  of  Sonoma  with  both  places  well  fortified.  The  party  of  Cali- 
fornians under  command  of  Joaquin  de  la  Torre  while  marching  to- 
wards Sonoma  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  June  met  a party  of  Ide 
men  twelve  in  number.  Each  party  fired  once  and  immediately  re- 
treated. On  the  Californian  side,  three  were  killed  and  five  wounded 
on  the  other  side,  one  Frenchman  and  one  American  were  killed.  A 
party  of  about  130  men  under  command  of  General  Castro  was  seen 
on  the  28th  of  June  on  the  point  of  San  Pablo  opposite  San  Rafael 
waiting  to  cross  the  river,  the  Foreigners  on  the  Sonoma  side  intend 
to  let  Castro  pass  over  with  all  his  force  and  then  rush  upon  them. 
We  are  anxiously  waiting  now  to  hear  the  result  of  this  engagement. 
Nearly  all  the  families  on  the  Sonoma  side  have  gone  down  to  Mr. 
Richardson’s  house  for  protection. 

It  is  reported  here  that  the  Californians  took  two  foreigners  pris- 
oners on  the  road  and  barbarously  murdered  them.  And  in  return 
the  American  party  shot  three  Californians,  couriers  from  Jose  Antonio 
Carrillo  to  General  Castro.  One  of  them  was  Manuel  Castro,  brother- 
in-law  to  the  General. 

We  have  now  lying  in  this  port  the  U.  S.  Ships  “Savannah,  ’ 
“Levant,”  and  “Cyane,”  the  former  arrived  on  Tuesday  last,  twenty 
two  days  from  Mazatlan,  she  brings  no  news.  She  sails  next  week  for 
San  Francisco.  The  United  States  Ship  “Portsmouth”  is  at  Sausalito 
and  the  English  Sloop  of  War  “Juno”  is  lying  at  San  Francisco. 

I have  the  honor  to  subscribe  myself 
Your  Most  Obedient  Servant 

Jas.  H.  Gleason 
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Monterey  July  3rd  1846 


To 

Wm.  Paty  Esq. 
Oahu 


Dear  Uncle 

Captain  Varney  tells  me  that  he 

sails  this  afternoon  direct  for  Oahu. 

Several  of  General  Castro’s  party  arrived  in  town  last  evening  and 
report  that  a party  of  sixty  Californians  under  the  command  of  Gabriel 
de  la  Torre,  while  marching  towards  Sonoma,  suddenly  came  upon 
a party  of  about  thirty  Americans  on  the  road  near  Sonoma.  Each 
party  fired  once  and  retreated.  Ten  Californians  were  killed  and  on 
the  other  side  one  American  and  one  frenchman.  The  Americans  were 
a scouting  party  sent  out  by  Ide.  As  soon  as  they  fired  they  hastened 
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with  speed  to  the  Camp  to  put  them  on  the  guard.  Ide  immediately 
collected  his  men,  150  in  number.  Castro’s  men  about  160  in  number 
soon  made  their  appearance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  but  find- 
ing the  American  party  so  strong  in  numbers  they  dared  not  attempt 
an  engagement.  They  all  retreated  to  Headquarters,  Santa  Clara, 
where  they  now  remain.  It  is  generally  supposed  here  that  Castro  is 
now  defeated.  His  men  are  all  deserting  him.  He  had  at  first  200.  Now 
he  can  only  number  about  160. 

The  U.  S.  Ship  “Portsmouth”  is  now  lying  at  Saucelito,  and  sup- 
plies in  a secret  manner  Ide’s  party  with  provisions  and  ammunition. 
It  is  generally  believed  here  that  Captain  Fremont  is  the  mover  of  this 
revolution.  Gillespie  arrived  here  a short  time  since  as  bearer  of  dis- 
patches to  Fremont.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that  Fremont  had  pur- 
chased horses  and  provisions  and  had  been  absent  eight  days  on  the 
road  to  Oregon.  Gillespie  traveled  day  and  night  until  he  came  up 
with  him.  He  overtook  him  about  500  miles  from  the  place  he  started 
from.  Fremont  immediately  returned  with  his  party  and  camped  near 
Sonoma  and  soon  commenced  the  revolution. 

Last  evening  we  expected  to  have  a hot  skirmish  in  this  place.  It 
seems  that  a Californian,  being  a friend  to  the  Americans,  informed 
Mr.  Larkin,  the  American  Consul,  that  a secret  meeting  was  to  be  held 
that  night,  among  the  Authorities  of  the  place  to  see  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  seize  him  prisoner.  About  twilight,  he  (Larkin)  sent 
round  word  to  his  friends  to  have  their  fire  arms  ready  for  immediate 
use,  and  should  there  be  a report  of  fire  arms  in  the  night,  to  hurry  to 
his  house.  It  seems  that  the  Californians  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
make  the  attack.  It  is  supposed  that  they  wish  to  make  prisoner  of 
Larkin  to  influence  the  release  of  the  prisoners  in  possession  of  Ide. 

We  have  in  port  the  U.  S.  Ships  “Cyane,”  “Levant”  and  “Savan- 
nah.” The  latter  arrived  on  Tuesday  last  twenty  two  days  from  Mazat- 
lan.  The  “Don  Quixote”  had  not  arrived  at  that  port  when  she  left. 
The  “Juanita”  sailed  six  days  previous  to  the  “Savannah”  for  this  place 
and  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Capt.  Hinkley  died  a few  days  since  in  Yerba  Buena. 

Mr.  Wm  Hartnell  wishes  you  to  get  a watch  from  Mr  Boardman, 
taken  to  the  Islands  to  be  repaired  (by  Capt  Nye)  and  whatever 
charges  there  may  be  on  the  same,  settle  for,  and  he  will  make  it  good 
to  Captain  Paty.  He  wishes  you  to  send  it  to  him  by  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity with  a bill  of  expenses. 

I have  not  time  to  write  more,  as  the  vessel  is  ready  for  sea. 

In  haste 

Your  Affectionate  Nephew 
]as.  H.  Gleason 
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pr  “Collingwood” 


Dear  Uncle 


Monterey,  U.  S.  A. 
July  23rd  1846 


Mr  Heneley,  the  first  Lieutenant  of  the  “Collingwood,”  has  just 
called  at  my  room.  He  tells  me  that  it  is  not  known  whether  the  “Col- 
lingwood” goes  to  Oahu  or  not,  but  he  kindly  offered  to  take  a letter 
to  said  place  for  me  and  should  she  not  go  there  he  will  tear  it  up. 

Commodore  Sloat  took  possession  of  this  place  on  the  7th  Inst. 
Amid  the  cheers  from  the  Assembled  citizens,  and  the  firing  of  the 
canon  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  the  glorious  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  raised,  and  the  proclamation  read  declaring  California  hence- 
forth a part  of  the  United  States.  A courier  was  immediately  sent  by 
the  Commodore  to  San  Francisco  with  orders  to  Captain  Montgomery 
of  the  “Portsmouth”  to  hoist  the  flag  of  the  United  States  at  that  place. 
We  are  now  on  American  soil,  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 
flag  will  never  be  lowered.  This  year  will  always  be  a notable  year  in 
the  history  of  California.  Had  I time  I would  forward  you  Commo- 
dore Sloat’s  Proclamation.  I presume  that  the  Admiral  will  take  it  if 
he  goes  to  the  Islands.  American  goods  are  now  imported  here  duty 
free,  and  foreign  goods  one  quarter  what  they  paid  heretofore.  A vessel 
from  the  states  or  from  the  Islands  with  a cargo  of  provisions  would 
pay  well. 

The  squadron  has  thrown  a great  deal  of  money  into  this  place. 
They  have  established  a Company  of  Horse,  called  the  “California 
Dragoons,”  commanded  by  Purser  Fountleroy,  of  the  “Savannah.” 
Their  object  is  to  go  up  and  down  the  coast  to  protect  the  people  from 
being  molested  by  the  Indians. 

Captain  Fremont  arrived  here  last  Sunday  with  a party  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  riflemen  under  his  command.  He  is  now  camped 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town.  It  is  supposed  that  his  next 
movement  will  be  to  go  to  the  leward  to  take  Castro  and  bring  him 
to  this  place.  If  this  can  be  effected,  the  people  of  the  country  will  go 
quietly  about  their  occupations  and  trade  will  again  revive. 

The  “Euphemia”  sailed  a few  days  since  for  San  Francisco.  She 
will  leave  this  place  about  August  1st  for  the  Islands.  Captain  Nye 
takes  passage  in  her. 

I have  made  sales  to  date  since  the  “Quixote”  left,  $1600.00  — 
$950.00  cash;  remainder  hides  and  tallow. 

The  U.  S.  Ship  “Congress”  arrived  here  a few  days  since  from 
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Oahu.  I have  not  heard  any  news  whatever.  She  brought  letters  from 
C.  Brewer  & Co  to  Mr  Howard  but  he  is  up  the  coast. 

Mr  Heneley  has  called  to  take  this  and  I must  close.  In  haste 

Your  Affectionate  Nephew 

/.  H.  Gleason 


pr  “Levant” 


To 

Miss  Frances  A.  Gleason 
Plymouth 
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Monterey,  U.  States  of  America 
July  25.  1846 


My  Dear  Sister  — 

My  last  to  you  was  sent  by  the  “Don  Quixote”  bound  to  Mazatlan 
which  was  to  be  forwarded  across  Mexico  and  on  account  of  the 
troubles  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  I am  inclined  to  think 
it  will  never  reach  you.  I arrived  on  this  Coast  in  March  last  in  the 
“Don  Quixote”  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Bark  she  was  char- 
tered by  the  California  Government  to  take  a commissioner  to  Mazat- 
lan and  her  cargo  was  landed  here  and  placed  in  my  charge  to  dispose 
of  which  I have  nearly  sold  out.  I am  now  looking  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Bark  every  hour,  the  English  Frigate  “Collingwood”  arrived  here 
a few  days  since  from  San  Bias.  She  saw  the  “Quixote”  off  Cape  St 
Lucas,  bound  for  this  port.  This  will  reach  you  at  the  same  time  the 
news  reaches  the  United  States  that  the  Territory  of  California  is 
another  star  in  our  Union.  Commodore  Sloat  landed  a force  at  this 
place  of  about  three  hundred  men,  marines  and  sailors  from  the  squad- 
ron in  the  harbor  on  the  7th  inst  and  hoisted  the  flag  of  the  United 
States.  It  seems  exceedingly  pleasant  to  me  to  place  my  feet  once  more 
on  American  soil.  Should  the  flag  continue  to  wave  here  there  will  be 
fine  prospects  for  young  persons  just  commencing  life.  I have  already 
purchased  a house  lot  immediately  in  the  centre  of  this  town  and  I 
expect  to  be  in  San  Francisco  in  two  or  three  weeks  when  I shall  buy 
me  a farm  on  the  Sacramento  River.  Land  can  be  purchased  at  the 
present  time  very  cheap,  as  soon  as  news  reaches  the  U.  S.  that  this 
country  is  in  possession  of  Americans,  emigration  will  rush  here  in 
thousands  and  make  lots  immensely  valuable.  I once  thought  that  the 
Sandwich  Islands  was  a delightful  place  but  now  give  me  California, 
with  its  beautiful  sky  and  its  lovely  senoritas.  They  have  given  me  a 
name  here  of  Pali  to  Chicito  (little  Paty)  because  I look  so  much  like 
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Uncle  John.  I shall  never  go  to  the  Islands  again  to  live.  The  greater 
likelihood  is  that  I shall  go  as  a married  man.  Do  not  spread  your  eyes 
at  the  hint  for  to  be  honest  about  it  I am  engaged  to  the  Belle  of 
Monterey!  Miss  Kate  Watson.  They  are  fine  people  all  of  them  and 
my  Kate  is  beyond  compare.  Her  father  Mr  James  Watson  is  a great 
honest  hearted  man  who  is  a friend  to  every  one.  He  is  quite  well  off 
being  worth  about  $60,000.  He  is  very  hospitable  and  his  house  at  the 
rancho  near  town  is  the  stopping  place  for  all  his  friends. 

I received  a few  days  ago  several  letters  from  Plymouth.  Yours  I 
read  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  Your  unhappiness  gives  me  great  pain. 
When  the  “Quixote”  arrives  I shall  try  to  make  some  arrangements 
with  Aunt  Mary  Ann  (who  is  now  on  board  in  her)  to  have  you  come 
out  here.  When  I and  my  sweet  Kate  are  settled  you  shall  have  a home 
with  us.  I am  sure  you  would  love  each  other. 

I am  very  much  hurried  in  getting  my  accounts  settled  for  the  ar- 
rival of  the  “Don  Quixote.” 

The  “Levant”  sails  today  under  Command  of  Commodore  Page. 
Commodore  Sloat  returns  by  her  to  the  United  States.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  here.  He  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  not  only  by  our 
citizens  but  by  being  a worthy  man  and  an  able  commander,  he  has 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  squadron  and  officers.  For  his  actions 
here  posterity  will  revere  and  honor  him. 

You  can  hardly  imagine  the  confusion  into  which  our  country  has 
been  thrown  by  this  revolution.  Though  this  state  of  affairs  will  prob- 
ably be  of  short  duration  if  Colonel  Fremont  is  successful  in  his 
southern  expedition.  He  sailed  two  days  ago  in  the  “Cyane”  for  San 
Diego.  There  they  are  to  secure  horses  and  advance  upon  Castro  at 
Los  Angeles. 

You  are  very  anxious  for  me  to  come  home  I believe,  you  dear 
sister,  but  why  destroy  the  fine  prospects  that  are  now  presented  to  me 
by  being  absent  eighteen  months  or  two  years  on  a voyage  home. 
Every  month  so  absent  would  be  a sacrifice  to  me  of  at  least  $200. 
What  would  be  my  chance  of  becoming  wealthy  in  Plymouth,  I can 
see  none,  but  here  there  is  a prospect.  I am  received  into  the  highest 
society  and  respected  jar  more  than  I would  be  at  Home. 

You  must  excuse  me  for  bringing  my  letter  to  a close  so  soon  as  I 
am  very  much  hurried  at  present  in  getting  my  accounts  ready  for  the 
arrival  of  the  “Don  Quixote.”  I send  this  by  the  U.  S.  Ship  “Levant” 
in  charge  of  Lieut  Hamsley  who  has  kindly  offered  to  forward  it 
across  Panama.  It  will  reach  you  soon. 

Please  give  my  love  to  John  and  Herbert,  Grandmother,  Aunt 
Cooper,  Caroline  and  Edward,  Sylvia,  &c. 

In  haste, 

Your  dear  Brother 

James 
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To 

Capt  John  Paty 
Dear  Uncle 
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Monterey,  U.  S.  A.  July  30th  1846 


The  great  improbability  of  this  meeting  you  in  San  Pedro 
will  prevent  me  from  writing  much. 

The  “Barnstable,”  “Moscow,”  “Sterling,”  “Tasso,”  “Vandalia,”  and 
“Euphemia”  are  now  lying  at  San  Francisco. 

Advice  from  the  place  says  that  there  will  be  few  collections  this 
season,  owing  to  the  disturbances  in  the  country.  It  is  hoped  that  Cap- 
tain Fremont  with  his  party  (who  is  now  on  his  way  to  the  leward) 
will  take  Castro.  The  people  of  the  country  would  return  quietly  to 
their  homes  and  trade  would  again  revive. 

I am  exceedingly  anxious  for  your  return  as  business  is  very  dull 
here.  I have  made  sales  since  your  departure  from  this  place,  to  the 
amount  of  about  $1,700.  over  $1000  cash. 

Our  new  “Alcalde,”  in  the  person  of  Rev.  Walter  Colton  enters  on 
the  duties  of  his  office  today.  It  is  a wise  appointment  he  is  a Christian 
gentleman,  capable,  just,  kind  hearted,  but  firm  in  his  convictions  of 
right. 

The  Sloop  of  war  “Levant”  commanded  by  Capt  Page  sailed  yester- 
day. She  takes  with  her  to  the  United  States  Commodore  Sloat.  For  his 
action  here,  whatever  the  final  result,  his  name  will  go  down  in  history. 
Commodore  Jones  captured  Monterey  several  years  ago  it  often  takes 
an  indiscreet  enthusiast  to  incite  others  to  action.  The  action  of  Com 
Jones  may  have  been  ominous. 

In  haste 

Your  Affectionate  Nephew 

Jas.  H.  Gleason 


To 

J.  Belden  Esq 
Yerba  Buena 
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Monterey,  California 
August  2nd  1846 


Dear  Sir 

I enclose  you  herewith  a list  of  merchandise  which  I 
shall  forward  you  by  the  “Tasso,”  which  vessel  sails  tomorrow  for  your 
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place.  I shall  also  send  the  Kanaka  which  I have  with  me,  agreeable 
to  your  wish.  It  is  impossible  to  hire  men  here  at  present  unless  at  an 
extravagant  price. 

With  regard  to  what  goods  you  now  have  on  hand,  I think  that  in 
order  to  hurry  them  off  you  had  better  dispose  of  them  on  credit  to 
persons  that  you  know  have  ranches,  and  take  their  notes  payable  at 
a given  time,  for  the  same,  as  goods  are  now  falling  in  price  every  day. 
And  should  this  territory  continue  to  be  a portion  of  the  United  States 
and  a well  organized  government  be  established,  the  notes  will  evi- 
dentlv  be  good. 

A courier  arrived  last  evening  from  the  leward,  and  reports  that 
the  “Don  Quixote”  arrived  at  San  Pedro  seven  days  since.  I shall  look 
for  her  here  day  after  tomorrow. 

The  “Congress”  sailed  two  days  ago  with  a company  of  Marines 
for  San  Pedro.  Commodore  Stockton  intends  to  land  there  with  a 
force  of  about  three  hundred  men,  march  to  the  Pueblo  of  Los  Angeles 
and  capture  that  City,  and  fall  upon  General  Castro  who  it  is  reported 
here  is  encamped  with  eight  hundred  men  near  that  place.  The  interest 
felt  here  is  intense,  as  many  from  this  place  will  meet  in  the  engage- 
ment. 

In  Haste 

Your  Obedient  Servant 
]as.  H.  Gleason 
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pr  “Euphemia” 

Monterey  Aug  22nd  1846 

Dear  Uncle 

The  Brig  “Euphemia”  sails  tomorrow  for  the  Islands  and  I improve 
the  opportunity  to  send  you  a few  lines. 

I was  in  hopes  that  the  “Don  Quixote”  would  have  arrived  here 
ere  this  so  that  I could  have  been  able  to  give  you  some  information 
respecting  his  voyage  to  Mexico,  also  some  definite  idea  of  Capt  Paty’s 
future  movements.  On  his  arrival  here  I presume  he  will  make  every 
exertion  possible  to  get  up  to  San  Francisco.  Mr  Davis  informs  me 
that  not  one  Californian  has  made  a matanzar  this  season  but  there 
are  many  hides  in  circulation  which  Capt  Paty  will  be  likely  to  obtain 
when  he  arrives  there. 

The  “Don  Quixote”  will  have  been  on  the  coast  four  weeks  day 
after  tomorrow.  She  arrived  first  at  San  Pedro.  The  last  intelligence  I 
have  from  her  I received  last  night  by  a Government  Courier  three 
days  from  Santa  Barbara.  A person  writes  that  that  bark  left  that  port 
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“a  few  days  since”  bound  to  this  place.  Consequently  I am  looking  for 
her  every  hour.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  she  will  touch  in  at  San 
Luis  Obispo  on  her  way  up  If  so  she  will  not  be  here  for  several  days 
yet.  Captain  Paty  must  be  doing  well  at  the  leward  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  remained  so  long.  I presume  he  has  seen  Mr  McKinley  as  I 
learn  that  he  arrived  at  San  Pedro  some  time  since. 

Mr  Green,  the  collector  of  this  Port,  tells  me  that  should  Capt 
Paty  bring  a cargo  to  this  place  from  Mexico,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  would  oblige  him  to  exact  duties  on  it,  notwithstanding  the 
contract  he  has  with  General  Castro.  But  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case  he  is  undecided  as  yet  how  to  act.  Captain  Paty 
may  have  apprehended  some  difficulty  in  this  way  and  has  remained 
below  partly  for  the  object  of  disposing  of  his  cargo,  as  there  has  not 
been  any  collector  appointed  yet  for  the  leward  ports  by  the  American 
Authority. 

Mr  Beldin  at  San  Francisco  was  instructed  by  Captain  Paty  when 
he  left  to  dispose  of  his  goods  only  for  immediate  pay  or  to  trust  those 
persons  whom  he  felt  sure  would  pay  this  season.  But  as  circumstances 
have  so  materially  changed  during  the  absence  of  the  “Don  Quixote” 
I have  considered  it  more  for  the  interests  of  the  firm  to  hurry  the 
goods  off  our  hands  as  soon  as  possible  while  they  maintain  their  high 
prices.  For  goods  must  fall  in  price  in  a very  short  time  therefore  I 
have  advised  Mr.  Belden  to  trust  out  the  balance  of  goods  he  may 
have  on  hand,  if  possible  to  those  persons  who  hold  ranches,  and  take 
notes.  And  as  it  appears  we  shall  soon  have  a well  organized  Govern- 
ment established  here  and  the  notes  will  undoubtedly  be  good.  For 
should  the  Rancheros  not  be  able  to  meet  the  notes  as  they  become  due, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  lands  for  payment. 

War  being  declared  with  Mexico  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  (even  in  the  event  of  peace) 
this  territory  will  ever  be  held  possession  of  by  the  Americans.  It  will 
prove  well  for  the  traders  as  they  all  intend  next  season  to  push  their 
interests  ahead  and  frighten  these  Rancheros  into  paying  their  debts. 

The  state  of  the  country  is  now  getting  more  quiet.  It  is  reported 
that  General  Castro  is  on  his  way  to  Mexico  by  land,  and  that  most 
of  his  soldiers  have  left  him  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 

I have  enclosed  you  the  two  last,  and  first  “Californians”  which 
will  give  you  a better  idea  of  affairs  than  I can  write.  I also  enclose 
you  Commander  Stockton’s  Proclamation.  You  see  we  can  now  boast 
of  a newspaper  in  California.  The  first  issue  was  published  on  the  15th 
Inst.  It  is  a modest  little  sheet  as  you  will  see  and  the  paper  of  very 
inferior  quality.  It  was  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  cigaritos.  The 
first  issue  had  the  honor  to  contain  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Mexico.  It  produced  quite  an  excitement  here  and  copies  could 
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not  be  turned  out  fast  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Crowds  stood 
waiting,  ready  to  snatch  them  from  the  press.  The  subscription  price 
as  you  will  see  is  the  moderate  sum  of  $5.00  pr  annum.  Single  Copies 
at  1254c ts.  The  type  used  was  brought  here  long  ago  and  was  intended 
for  printing  Catholic  tracts  in  the  Spanish  language.  As  there  is  no  W 
in  their  language  you  will  see  they  were  forced  to  use  two  Vs  wherever 
a W occurred.  Messrs  Walter  Colton  and  Robert  Sample  are  the 
heads  of  the  concern. 

We  have  sold  on  the  invoice  brought  from  the  Islands  about 
$13,000.00  Part  of  it  paid  down  in  cash  and  hides  and  the  balance  sure 

pay  this  season.  , 

A few  days  since  I received  your  letter  pr  “Brooklyn  of  June  30th 
to  Captain  Paty  in  which  you  say  that  you  wrote  a few  days  previous 
by  the  “Keoni  Ana”  which  vessel  has  not  yet  arrived.  Some  accident 
must  have  happened  to  her.  You  speak  of  coming  on  the  coast.  A good 
opportunity  will  be  offered  to  you  by  the  Euphemia  as  she  will  ar- 
rive on  the  coast  about  the  time  the  “Quixote”  will  leave  for  the  Islands. 

I send  by  the  “Euphemia”  my  watch  to  be  repaired  by  Mr  Board- 
man.  Will  you  oblige  me  by  taking  charge  of  it.  I believe  that  the  only 
fault  with  it  is  that  a pin  is  out  of  some  of  the  wheels.  For  when  placed 
on  its  back  it  keeps  time  and  immediately  on  turning  it  on  its  face 
something  can  be  heard  to  fall  inside  and  it  immediately  stops. 

I can  think  of  nothing  further  to  add  at  present.  The  Brig  sails 
early  tomorrow  morning.  I am  in  hopes  that  something  may  yet  de- 
tain the  Brig  until  the  “Quixote”  arrives. 

Please  remember  me  to  Cousin  M.  and  the  children. 

Your  Affectionate  Nephew 
Jas.  H.  Gleason 
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My  Dear  Sister  Frances 


Monterey  California 
Sept  22nd  1846 


I must  not  miss  an  opportunity  of  sending  a letter  to  you  for  I 
realize  the  anxiety  you  feel.  I am  happy  to  tell  you  that  our  country 
seems  every  day  to  be  assuming  a more  tranquil  appearance  as  if 
striving  to  reach  a state  of  composure.  The  officers  from  General 
Castro’s  Army  from  this  place  have  been  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes  but  they  were  compelled  to  take  oath  that  they  would  not,  on 
pain  of  death,  be  found  in  arms  against  the  United  States  during  the 
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present  war.  They  have  been  welcomed  home  by  the  usual  grand  ball. 
The  Spanish  people  here  celebrate  every  happy  event  with  music  and 
dancing. 

On  the  4th  Inst  we  impanneled  our  first  jury  in  Monterey.  It  was 
in  the  Court  of  Mr  Colton  and  a promiscuous  looking  jury  it  was.  It 
was  composed  of  one  third  Mexicans,  one  third  Californians,  and  one 
third  Americans.  The  plaintiff  spoke  in  English,  the  defendant  in 
French,  the  jurymen  in  Spanish,  except  the  American  portion  and  the 
witnesses  testified  in  every  known  language  under  the  sun,  I was  about 
to  say.  Surely  in  every  known  language  in  California.  My  friend  Mr 
Hartnell  acting  as  Court  interpreter,  his  services  in  this  line  are  in- 
valuable. He  is  well  versed  in  all  the  tongues  in  use  here  and  he  is  in 
frequent  demand. 

The  case  in  question  was  one  of  property  and  was  fairly  settled. 
Our  Alcalde  Mr  Colton  is  a man  of  rare  good  principles  and  sound 
judgement.  He  has  the  confidence  of  all  classes. 

Today  the  frigate  “Savannah”  sailed  for  San  Francisco.  She  has 
been  lying  here  in  harbor  ever  since  our  flag  was  raised  last  July.  The 
“Congress,”  now  lying  in  this  port  gave  her  “three  cheers”  as  she 
glided  out  of  harbor. 

Your  Affectionate  Brother 
Jas.  H.  Gleason 
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My  Dear  Sister 


Monterey  California 
December  12th  1846 


It  has  been  some  time  since  I have  written  to  you  but  the  lengthy 
letters  you  receive  from  tine  to  time  make  up  the  deficiency. 

About  a fortnight  ago  Col  Fremont  left  San  Juan  and  began  his 
march  south.  We  have  had  much  rain  this  winter  and  with  swollen 
streams  and  cold  weather  his  trip  will  doubtless  be  a severe  one  on  him 
and  his  men  yet  we  hope  for  him  every  success  and  await  the  result 
with  the  greatest  interest.  It  is  the  intention  of  Commodore  Stockton 
to  march  from  San  Pedro  and  retake  Los  Angeles.  San  Diego  has 
already  been  recaptured  by  Captain  Merritt. 

Near  a month  ago  an  engagement  took  place  on  the  Salinas  River 
about  fifteen  miles  from  this  place.  It  was  between  a party  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Californians  and  forty  Americans.  The  Amer- 
icans were  coming  from  San  Juan  with  about  three  hundred  horses 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  Sacramento  to  be  used  in  the  cam- 
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paign  if  needed.  The  Californians  were  defeated  and  the  horses  recov- 
ered but  not  without  some  loss  of  life  on  both  sides.  Captain  Foster 
and  Captain  Barrows  were  both  killed  in  the  engagement.  For  one 
night  the  sentinel  stars  kept  watch  and  the  silent  moon  gleamed  on 
their  dead  faces.  The  next  day  the  dead  were  all  brought  to  Monterey 
and  buried.  My  generous  and  good  friend  Thos  O.  Larkin  has  at  last 
been  taken  as  a prisoner  of  war.  He  was  captured  between  here  and 
San  Juan.  They  may  carry  him  to  Mexico  but  we  hope  not.  His  capture 
is  a great  loss  to  our  country  he  has  rendered  important  service  to  the 
Americans  in  this  conflict.  The  position  he  holds  makes  him  doubly 
useful  to  the  cause.  May  the  fates  deal  kindly  with  so  good  a man. 

War  with  these  people  is  a thing  of  secrecy.  They  do  not  herald 
their  attacks  with  blazon  banners  and  the  blowing  of  trumpets.  You 
know  nothing  of  it  till  it  is  upon  you  and  it  is  fierce  and  dashing  while 
it  lasts  but  persistency  is  not  a characteristic  and  like  bad  blood  you 
can  never  tell  where  it  will  break  out  next. 

War  news  is  all  that  I can  write  you  at  present  as  that  is  about  all 
that  claims  our  attention. 

With  love  to  all 

Your  Affectionate  Brother 
James 
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My  Dear  Sister  Frances 


Monterey  California 
Feb  9th  1847 


I can  now  write  you  some  cheering  news  regarding 
the  state  of  affairs  in  California.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  our 
tumultuous  times  are  about  over.  We  are  in  quiet  possession  of  all  the 
important  towns  in  the  country  and  the  people  can  now  go  about  their 
daily  duties  with  contentment  of  mind.  Of  course  the  traces  of  war 
are  not  so  easily  removed  or  obliterated.  The  devastating  effects  will 
be  felt  for  a long  time  to  come  even  here  in  a new  country  and  not- 
withstanding the  conflict  was  of  such  short  duration.  No  other 
calamity  can  demoralize  a country  like  war.  It  is  a terrible  thing.  It  is 
a cruel  thing.  I hope  our  country  may  never  know  another  one. 

On  Jan  30th  news  reached  here  that  Commodore  Stockton  and 
General  Kearney  had  joined  forces  and  marched  to  Los  Angeles.  That 
at  San  Gabriel  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Jan  they  encountered 
General  Flores  with  a company  of  about  five  hundred  well  armed 
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men.  After  a few  skirmishing  shots,  a fierce  but  short  battle  was 
fought  with  small  loss  to  the  Americans  but  greater  loss  and  defeat  to 
the  Californians.  That  early  on  the  morning  of  the  ioth  when  the  sun 
was  just  creeping  above  the  eastern  hill  tops  and  throwing  his  long 
slant  rays  on  the  town  and  the  glittering  bayonets  of  the  soldiers, 
Commodore  Stockton  marched  into  that  City  of  the  Angels  and  took 
quiet  possession  of  it.  Articles  of  peace  have  been  signed  and  our  flag 
floats  over  that  Celestial  City. 

Colonel  Fremont  was  nearing  the  town  when  Stockton  entered  it. 

Peace  also  reigns  in  the  north  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  our  troublous  times  of  war  are  at  an  end. 

Com  Shubrick  has  ordered  the  barricades  removed  and  the  volun- 
teers have  been  discharged.  The  barricades  has  very  greatly  interfered 
with  business  and  suspended  sociability  and  pleasure. 

Later 

More  good  news!  The  U.  S.  Ship  “Cyane”  commanded  by  S.  F. 
Dupont  has  just  come  into  port  from  San  Diego.  She  has  on  board 
General  Kearney  and  Thomas  O.  Larkin  who  has  been  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war  for  about  three  months.  He  is  looking  well  and  was 
kindly  treated  although  a prisoner  of  war  in  the  town  of  the  Angels. 
There  will  now  be  a grand  ball  to  celebrate  his  safe  return.  That  is  the 
way  all  happy  events  are  celebrated  in  this  town. 

I will  write  you  by  the  next  opportunity.  My  love  to  my  Grand- 
mother and  my  brother. 

Your  Affectionate  Brother 
James 
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pr  U.  S.  Ship 
" Prebble ” 


My  dear  Sister  — 


Monterey,  California, 
May  2-1847 


I have  just  finished  my  fourth  business  letter  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  lit  my  cigar  and  now  I am  ready  to  devote  my  time  to  a dear 
acquaintance.  I am  not  married  yet,  but  tomorrow  I intend  to  ask  for 
the  hand  of  Catarina  Watson,  we  must  he  united,  she  is  one  of  the 
lovliest,  sister,  that  the  world  can  boast  of,  a disposition  that  an  angel 
might  envy.  Her  father  is  a merchant  in  this  place,  worth  about 
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$30,000.  and  I have  a rival,  sole  heir  to  about  50,000.$  These  are  large 
numbers,  however,  I have  hopes  of  success.  Kate  tells  me  that  she  loves 
me,  that  she  will  wed  me  and  no  other.  David  Spence,  my  rival,  has 
been  her  companion  from  infancy,  yet  my  happy  disposition  and  good 
loo\s  has  removed  from  her  all  the  attachments  she  had  for  him,  and 
the  charm  of  50,000.$.  I am  received  into  the  family  as  a favorite.  I 
have  shared  at  Mr.  Watson’s  table  for  more  than  five  months  and  he 
will  not  receive  anything  for  my  board  and  her  mother  extends  to  me 
a thousand  kindnesses  that  would  be  refused  an  older  acquaintance. 

There  is  not  a young  man  in  California  with  more  promising  pros- 
pects before  him  that  are  now  presented  to  me.  Mr.  Watson  is  aware 
of  this  and  this  encourages  me  to  hope  for  success.  I am  acting  at 
present  for  Paty  & Co  on  this  Coast.  I have  a large  establishment  in 
this  place  and  the  whole  cargo  of  the  “Don  Quixote”  two  months 
since  brought  from  Oahu  was  placed  in  my  hand  for  sale.  I have  not 
determined  as  yet  whether  to  join  the  firm  of  Paty  & Co  as  a partner 
or  establish  myself  in  California  as  a Commission  Merchant. 

You  must  excuse  me  for  a few  moments.  My  servant  has  just 
brought  into  the  office  a piece  of  pie.  I wish  I could  share  with  you, 
it  looks  so  nice. 

15  minutes  later. 

Having  ate  my  pie  — smoked  a cigar  — walked  the  terrace  blowed 
my  nose  — and  censored  the  servant  for  a blunder  I again  return  to 
you.  I am  thinking  of  a subject  to  commence  upon  — here’s  one  at 
once. 

The  above  ten  lines  I filled  with  nonsense,  I must  quit  that  for  I 
pay  1. 50c  postage  for  this  letter  in  advance. 

Sister,  I wish  you  were  in  California,  I would  immediately  find  you 
a happy  home.  Every  letter  that  I receive  from  you  I open  with  the 
expectation  of  reading  “I  am  married”  and  every  line  breathing  of  hap- 
piness. I would  that  your  days  were  as  happy  as  mine.  Nearly  every 
afternoon  a picnic  in  the  woods  with  the  senoritas  and  nearly  every 
night  a dance  — our  music  the  guitar  and  harp  and  for  a partner  a 
Spanish  maiden  whose  very  existence  is  Love.  I imagine  myself  as- 
sociated with  angels  while  moving  around  in  a waltz  with  these  lovely 
beings.  Their  very  language,  the  Castilian  is  sufficient  to  warm  the 
coldest  heart  when  they  speak  of  Love.  While  writing  this  my  thoughts 
naturally  revert  to  Kate.  I imagine  that  I see  her  expressive  eyes  beam- 
ing upon  me  in  the  ballroom,  Kate,  tomorrow  decides  our  fate, 
whether  we  are  to  pass  our  future  days  happy  or  miserable.  We  will 
not  change  the  subject. 

I have  lately  bought  three  large  lots  of  land  in  this  town  about  300 
yards.  I intend  to  build  me  a house  on  one  of  the  lots  this  year.  The 
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other  two  lots  I bought  for  a speculation.  I have  also  two  excellent 
house  lots  in  the  town  of  San  Francisco,  these  lots  will  be  very  val- 
uable in  a few  years  hence.  California  is  a new  country  just  springing 
into  existence  and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  rapidity  it  is  pro- 
gressing. Within  four  months  fifty  buildings  have  been  commenced 
in  the  town  of  San  Francisco.  Should  California  increase  for  the  next 
ten  years  as  it  has  for  the  last  six  months  I realize  that  my  land  that  I 
now  own  will  be  worth  at  least  15  or  20,000  $.  for  my  land  is  now 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  authorities  in  this  town  in  order 
to  bring  me  into  notice  have  named  one  of  the  principal  streets 
Gleason  Street . I was  not  aware  of  this  honor  until  I saw  a deed  of  the 
land  made  out  and  noticed  that  one  side  was  bounded  by  “Gleason 
Street”  ! ! 

The  “Don  Quixote”  left  this  port  the  8th  of  March  last  for  Oahu 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  she  will  return  to  this  Coast  again  from 
the  Islands  or  make  a voyage  to  Valpairaso  or  China.  It  will  depend 
entirely  upon  whether  she  will  be  able  to  obtain  a good  cargo  for  this 
market  in  Oahu  which  I think  is  very  doubtful  as  a number  of  vessels 
have  lately  arrived  on  this  Coast  from  the  Islands  bringing  full  cargoes. 
This  would  make  goods  scarce  and  high  at  that  place.  Should  the 
Barque  return  direct  to  this  coast  she  ought  to  be  here  at  any  hour. 

It  is  a long  while  since  I have  received  a line  from  you  I shall  ex- 
pect letters  from  home  by  the  next  arrival  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
You  can  write  me  always  by  way  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  by  direct 
opportunity  to  California,  direct  your  letters  J.  H.  Gleason,  California, 
care  of  Talbot  H.  Green,  Monterey  and  I will  be  sure  to  receive  them. 

Why  does  not  Cousin  Caroline  write  me,  she  has  much  more  time 
to  write  than  I have.  Remember  me  to  her  very  affectionately. 

Aunt  Mary  Ann  has  presented  us  with  another  cousin,  born  the 
first  day  of  January  last,  at  Oahu,  a girl. 

Please  give  my  love  to  all,  particularly  my  Grandmother. 

Tell  John  and  Herbert  that  I am  anxious  to  hear  from  them. 

Su  Muy  Afectisimo  Hermano 
Santiago. 
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Pr  U.  S.  “American” 


My  Affectionate  Sister  — 


Monterey,  May  30  1847. 
Night  — 11  o’clock 


You  must  excuse  me  if  my  letter  may  be  brief  as  I have  seized  my 
pen  at  a late  hour  after  passing  the  day  in  the  confusion  of  business. 
Capt  Paty  will  write  and  will  of  course  inform  you  in  relation  to  bus- 
iness— therefore  I shall  merely  say  that  I remain  here  for  several 
months  hence  while  Capt.  Paty  sails  for  the  leward  — I have  in  my 
charge  for  sale  part  of  the  cargo  that  the  Schooner  brought  from  the 
Islands. 

It  is  but  a few  days  since  that  I wrote  to  you  by  a very  intimate 
friend  Mr.  Teschmaker  who  has  taken  his  departure  for  Boston  in  the 
ship  “Loo  Choo”  — to  please  me  he  will  visit  Plymouth,  while  at  home 
I have  given  him  a letter  of  introduction  to  you.  He  will  give  you  con- 
siderable information  about  me. 

I have  popped  the  question  for  the  hand  of  that  lovely  girl  Catarina 
Watson,  her  parents  wish  me  to  wait  for  18  months  and  then  ask  for 
her  again  as  she  is  too  young  to  marry,  only  14  years  of  age.  She  tells 
me  that  she  will  have  me  and  none  other,  we  often  speak  of  you  in 
our  love  chats  — she  wishes  you  to  come  to  her  country  — to  her  home. 
Her  father  is  worth  about  40,000.$  I am  now  enjoying  the  happiest 
days  of  my  life,  nothing  but  “Picnic”  and  dances.  I only  feel  unhappy 
when  my  thoughts  turn  towards  home  and  think  of  you,  were  you 
here  I could  provide  you  a happy  home.  I have  not  the  least  hopes  of 
your  coming  were  I to  send  for  you,  as  you  are  too  deeply  in  love. 

I have  lately  purchased  about  400  yards  of  land  in  the  centre  of  this 
town,  I have  about  100  yards  also  in  San  Francisco,  I intend  to  build 
me  a house  in  this  place  as  soon  as  I get  over  my  hurry.  Should  Cali- 
fornia increase  in  population  and  business  for  5 years  as  it  has  lately 
my  house  lots  will  become  very  valuable.  Since  California  has  become 
an  American  Territory  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
flourish  rapidly.  This  is  the  country  now  for  an  active  young  man  to 
prosper.  I consider  I have  the  advantage  of  hundreds  of  strangers  now 
emigrating  to  this  Coast  as  I am  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Spanish  language.  I often  think  of  the  happy  circum- 
stances that  brought  me  to  the  Pacific,  had  I remained  at  home,  I 
would  have  been  nobody  as  it  is  I have  acquired  a talent  for  business, 
mended  my  boyish  rascality  and  carelessness  and  found  a happy  and 
contented  home  in  a foreign  land,  with  promising  prospects  of  a 
fortune  if  not  in  dollars  — in  Kate  Watson. 
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Drowsiness  and  a bad  pen  obliges  me  to  quit,  Good  Night. 

In  brief  you  know  who  to  remember  me  to,  Grandmother  par- 
ticularly. 

Your  Affectionate  Brother 
James . 
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Kindness  of  Mr  Christie 
pr  U.  S.  Ship  “Warren” 

Monterey  California 
July  20  1848 
To 

Miss  Frances  A.  Gleason 
Plymouth 
Mass 

My  very  dear  Sister 

I will  give  you  a few  lines  which 
will  show  you  that  I have  not  quite  forgotten  you  although  I have  but 
a few  moments  to  write.  I have  just  returned  from  an  evening’s  visit 
to  my  Catharina  and  her  playful  smiles  yet  dwell  in  my  imagination 
and  play  the  duece  with  my  ideas. 

A very  rich  gold  mine  has  lately  been  discovered  about  250  miles 
north  of  diis  place  and  every  body  in  the  country  is  rapidly  hastening 
towards  it  about  1,000,000.$  has  already  been  extracted  from  the  mine 
persons  of  my  acquaintance  who  could  only  show  2 months  since 
100.$  can  now  count  their  10,000.$  many  have  obtained  daily  with 
trifling  expense  $800.  others  600.  & 400.  &c  about  4000  persons  are  now 
at  the  mines  and  no  one  that  works  obtains  less  than  1 oz  of  gold  pr 
day  this  is  the  least.  I myself  have  seen  about  $100,000  in  different  per- 
sons hands,  everybody  is  getting  wealthy,  the  mines  cover  an  extent 
of  about  300  square  miles  and  gold  sufficient  for  5000  men  to  work  for 
20  years.  Such  a discovery  has  never  been  known  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  world,  it  appears  to  us  as  a dream,  too  much  for  reality, 
all  kinds  of  merchandise  command  high  prices.  Shovels  and  pick  axes 
which  the  gold  diggers  require  are  sold  at  16  to  20.$  each.  Flour  40.$ 
Barrel  a common  blanket  I have  seen  sold  for  60.$  ordinary  clerks 
receive  200.$  salary  pr  month  I have  been  offered  250.$  pr  month  to 
take  goods  to  the  mines  for  sale  cooks  & servants  get  50.$  month,  the 
excitement  is  tremendous.  We  anticipate  great  trouble  in  the  country 
in  a few  months  as  the  farmers  are  leaving  their  crops  to  go  to  the 
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“Placer”  or  gold  mine  and  we  believe  that  provisions  will  not  be 
brought  into  the  country  to  supply  the  demand.  We  must  depend 
upon  importations  for  our  existence  as  nothing  will  be  raised  in  the 
country,  the  crew  of  vessels  desert  immediately  on  arrival,  two  vessels 
were  on  the  point  of  making  a voyage  to  the  Col  River  for  Flour  and 
when  all  was  prepaired  not  a person  was  to  be  found  on  board. 

I am  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Uncle  John  from  the  leward 
coast  I expect  him  daily.  I only  arrived  here  a few  days  since  from  the 
Pueblo  by  land  where  I left  Uncle  John  about  embarking  and  (tell  my 
grandmother)  in  good  health.  On  his  arrival  we  will  immediately 
make  preparations  to  go  to  the  mines  where  we  expect  in  a few  years 
to  make  our  independent  fortunes  and  return  amongst  you  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  our  lives. 

I have  not  exagerated  in  the  least  in  my  account  of  the  gold  mines 
you  can  place  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  story.  The  Governor  has 
just  returned  to  this  place  from  a visit  to  the  mine  and  I have  given 
you  here  his  account  which  agrees  with  hundreds  of  others,  he  also 
says  that  5000  men  in  300  days  with  cheap  machines  can  obtain  gold 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Mexico  5000  men 

30.$  daily 

150000$ 

300  days 


45000000 

All  improvements  in  townships  which  has  been  so  rapidly  ad- 
vancing is  now  suddenly  stopped  and  20  men  cannot  be  found  in  this 
place  and  less  in  San  Francisco. 

I have  lately  received  letters  from  Oahu  all  our  friends  are  well. 
Uncle  William  tells  me  that  5 vessels  have  lately  arrived  there  from  the 
U States  and  not  one  line  was  received  from  home.  I tell  you  Fanny 
you  must  write  you  must  not  be  so  neglectful  it  seems  an  age  since  I 
have  heard  from  you  are  you  married  and  so  deeply  interested  in  your 
that  you  have  forgotten  us.  Love  to  all.  — In  haste 

Your  Affectionate  Brother  James 
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Dona  Francesca  Gleason  ) 
Plymouth  ) 


Monterey,  Nov.  15  - 1848 


My  dear  Sister  — 

Well  Fanny,  I’m  married.  My  bonny  Kate  is  now  reclining  over 
my  shoulder  and  anxious  to  know  what  I am  about  to  say  to  my  sister. 
She  understands  but  few  words  in  English.  She  saw  “my”  & “Kate”  in 
the  second  line  and  knew  what  it  meant  at  once  but  the  “bonny” 
which  intervened  was  a damper,  I told  her  it  was  salt-fish  and  she 
curled  her  pretty  lip  and  tapped  me  under  the  chin  with  all  the  gentle- 
ness of  a boy  eating  a piece  of  pumpkin  pie. 

I was  married  on  the  7th  of  Oct,  at  3 o’c  in  the  morning,  a large 
dinner  party  was  given  by  my  father,  at  his  house  in  the  afternoon 
and  a dance  followed  in  the  evening,  the  expenses  must  have  been 
nearly  $1000.  I am  living  in  Monterey  and  have  Uncle  John’s  family 
remaining  with  me  at  present  on  a visit.  I have  established  myself  here 
in  business,  a general  wholesale  and  retail  under  the  head  of  Gleason 
& Co.  My  partner  is  a German.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  our  specula- 
tions, I will  mention  that  yesterday  I bought  200  bbls  Flour  @ 20.$ 
per  barrel  and  today  advices  from  San  Francisco  quote  flour  at  50.$ 
I am  about  shipping  it  now  to  that  port,  where  I am  in  hopes  to  clear 
between  4 & 5000  $.  I was  offered  30.$  a barrel  for  it  this  afternoon  and 
refused  it.  I shall  leave  tomorrow  in  the  steamer  for  San  Francisco, 
having  purchased  an  invoice  of  china  goods  to  the  am’t  of  10,000.$  I 
am  obliged  to  go  & attend  to  the  sale  of  it. 

I was  exceedingly  pleased  to  receive  letters  from  home  by  the  last 
steamer.  My  relatives  & friends  must  pardon  me  if  I do  not  answer 
their  letters  promptly,  people  value  their  time  here  at  the  rate  of  $10. 
a minute.  Letters  from  John,  Herbert,  Edward,  Caroline,  Sylvia,  Wm. 
B.  Gleason,  Father,  A Tribble,  Geo.  White,  I.  T.  Hall  and  yourself 
have  come  safely  to  hand  & I beg  you  say  to  each  one  that  I give  them 
my  heartiest  thanks  for  their  remembrance  of  me. 

I cannot  advise  my  brothers  to  come  to  this  country  at  present.  I 
have  reflected  well  upon  this  & had  I deemed  it  advantageous  to  them 
I would  have  had  them  here  this  day,  but  I came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  better  at  home.  It  is  only  the  smartest  kind  of  men  that  can 
push  their  way  through  here  and  also  it  requires  capital.  A person  can- 
not lay  idly  when  his  personal  expenses  are  from  8 to  12.$  per  day  & 
interest  10%  per  month.  There  are  thousands  now  in  the  country 
seeking  employment  & suffering  for  the  want  of  funds  to  support 
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themselves  with.  If  my  brothers  choose  to  shoulder  their  pick  & 
spade  & risk  their  lives  in  the  mines  slaving  themselves  from  morn  to 
night  for  their  ounce  of  gold,  they  can  come,  it  is  the  only  chance 
now  open,  it  is  different  from  last  year,  let  my  brothers  be  assured  that 
I am  for  their  interest  and  when  ever  I can  feel  myself  safe  in  reco- 
mending their  journeying  this  way,  I will  not  fail  to  call  them.  I may 
be  worth  30,000.$  today  & tomorrow  a poor  man.  My  knowledge  of 
the  country  gives  me  great  advantage. 

I have  much  to  say  but  must  delay  until  the  next  steamer.  You  must 
not  fail  to  write  by  every  mail  & I will  endeavor  to  do  the  same.  My 
wife  joins  me  in  love  to  you  all. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

James. 
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Miss  Frances  A.  Gleason 
Plymouth 
Mass 


San  Francisco  Jan  1,  1849 


My  own  dear  Sister 

Eleven  weeks  married  & six  weeks 
absent  from  my  dear  wife  Kate.  I left  home  (Monterey)  on  the  16th 
Nov’r  & shall  embark  on  board  the  steamer  in  two  hours  & 9 hours 
passage  will  place  me  in  the  arms  of  one  whom  I love  (pardon  me)  as 
well  as  my  only  sister  Fanny.  I have  been  quite  a traveler  since  I left 
Monterey  I came  up  to  Pueblo  San  Jose  on  horseback  and  reached 
this  place  by  stage  I then  took  steam  & have  journeyed  on  the  Sacra- 
mento, visiting  Benecia  & Sacramento  City  on  my  return  about  three 
weeks  since  left  here  for  Monterey  in  a small  schooner  with  about  20 
passengers  on  board  we  put  out  to  sea  & was  obliged  to  return  on  ac- 
count of  the  weather  to  Sausalito  bay  where  we  remained  a few  days 
riding  out  the  storm.  Believing  that  that  vessel  would  have  a long 
passage  I hired  a boat  & men  to  take  me  to  this  place  again  & engaged 
my  passage  in  the  steamer  with  a determination  never  again  to  trust 
myself  on  board  a sailing  vessel. 

The  “California”  steamer  arrived  here  day  before  yesterday,  while 
I was  on  my  way  to  the  post  office  I met  a youth  who  came  up  to  me 
and  took  me  by  the  hand  & asked  me  if  my  name  was  Gleason.  I re- 
plied in  a most  formal  manner  that  I answered  to  that  name.  “Well” 
said  he  “contrasting  my  personal  appearance  with  yours  you  may  think 
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it  somewhat  strange  that  I should  take  the  liberty  to  salute  respect- 
ability. however  I call  myself  George  Barnes  and  had  the  pleasure  to 
see  your  sister  & brothers  about  40  days  since  when  they  were  expecting 
you  home  every  day.”  I immediately  embraced  my  old  schoolmate  & 
made  him  overhaul  his  package  of  letters  about  5,689  times,  but 
nothing. 

Barnes  informed  me  that  he  was  hard  up  & wished  me  to  endeavour 
to  “put  him  through”  I said  I would  look  about  & if  I could  do  any- 
thing for  him  I would  be  happy  to  do  so.  he  is  to  call  at  my  office 
soon.  I have  got  him  employment  with  a Dr  Stokes  who  wants  him  to 
survey  his  farm  and  also  examine  his  quicksilver  & copper  mines.  I 
mention  this  for  the  information  of  his  parents  which  you  will  please 
advise  them.  I have  met  a number  of  my  old  schoolmates  since  I have 
been  here  & found  them  employment.  I have  sent  John  Spooner  to 
Napa  & is  a clerk  with  Thompson  through  my  recommendation  & 
influence. 

You  are  expecting  me  home,  you  must  give  up  looking  for  me  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  My  business  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
leave  the  country  at  present,  it  is  true  that  I anticipated  last  summer  a 
trip  to  the  U.  S.  but  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a cargo  of 
lumber  but  failing  to  bring  the  other  parties  to  an  agreement  that  were 
to  be  interested  with  me  it  was  all  “knocked  in  the  head”  had  we  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  it  through  we  would  have  made  20,000.$  each. 

I have  not  had  a line  from  you  since  Aug’t  13  you  wrote  then  that 
Augustus  was  contemplating  a voyage  to  California,  if  he  is  not  al- 
ready on  his  way  & still  persists  in  coming  you  must  accompany  him. 
I will  make  provision  for  your  passage.  I would  not  however  advise 
anyone  to  come  to  California  for  a year  or  two  yet  untill  the  country 
is  more  settled  a person  who  has  employment  at  home  should  not  leave 
it  to  journey  this  way.  how  many  thousands  have  regretted  the 
adventure. 

In  directing  your  letters  to  me  be  careful  to  say  Monterey  in  large 
letters  for  the  crowd  is  so  great  at  San  Francisco  office  that  a modest 
person  is  not  able  to  get  his  letters  for  weeks  after  the  steamer  arrives. 
My  love  to  Grandmother  Aunt  Cooper  & Sylvia  &c  &c  &c 

Your  Affectionate  Brother,  James 

P.  S.  Say  to  Caroline  that  I have  not  leisure  to  write  to  her  by  this  boat 
& remember  me  to  her  dearly  & her  brother  Ed.  Always  happy  to  hear 
from  them.  40c  postage  is  no  consideration,  pile  them  up.  J.  H.  G. 
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San  Francisco  Dec  31,  1849 

Herbert  Gleason  Esq 
My  dear  Brother 

I have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a number  of 
voluminous  letters  of  a late  date  from  your  hands  and  am  pleased  to 
notice  by  glancing  them  through  how  much  you  have  improved  in 
your  composition  within  the  last  few  years.  I can  hardly  realize  that 
the  letters  before  me  were  written  by  the  little  bread  and  molasses  boy 
that  used  to  hang  about  my  legs  while  I was  at  home. 

Well  Herbert  we  have  not  been  so  badly  educated  after  all.  you 
have  been  thrown  into  the  office  of  Secretary  and  as  for  me  they 
wanted  to  raise  me  to  Judge  of  Monterey  Court  & finding  that  I would 
not  accept  of  it  they  wanted  me  to  run  for  one  of  the  assembly  as  aider- 
man  but  I would  not  listen  to  it  and  now  they  want  to  shove  me  in 
Collector  for  Monterey  confound  them  they  humbug  my  very  soul 
out.  I have  so  much  business  on  my  hands  that  I want  nothing  to  do 
with  Public  offices.  I have  been  absent  from  Monterey  six  weeks 
during  which  time  I have  made  2000.$  clear  in  a little  Flour  specula- 
tion and  bought  % of  a cargo  of  100,000  ft  lumber  at  the  rate  of  $360. 
pr  thousand  ft  for  the  Sacramento  City  Market  my  last  advises  from 
that  place  quote  lumber  at  a fraction  less  than  $500.  the  cargo  was  ex- 
pected there  every  hour  I am  in  hopes  to  make  about  3000J  out  of 
this  together  with  the  flour  adventure  2000.$  making  5000.$  I shall 
keep  quiet  for  a few  days  in  the  arms  of  my  dear  wife  in  Monterey. 

I am  too  much  hurried  to  add  more  at  present  preparing  to  em- 
bark on  board  the  Steamer  for  Monterey.  I would  not  have  you  fail 
to  write  me  by  every  Steamer,  direct  your  letters  to  Monterey  Upper 
California. 

Your  affectionate  Brother, 

/.  H.  Gleason 
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San  Francisco  Mar  30th,  1850 

My  Dear  Father 

We  have  had  a most  agreeable  time  since  leaving  Monterey.  My 
wife  was  not  the  least  sea  sick  on  board  the  steamer.  She  was  on  deck 
most  of  the  time  and  as  jovial  as  an  old  sea  traveler.  We  are  now  living 
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at  Mr  Green’s  and  from  the  second  story  verandah  we  have  a clear 
view  of  the  City.  The  first  night  we  arrived  we  went  to  the  Circus,  it 
being  the  farewell  benefit  of  Foley.  It  was  very  good  and  Katie 
watched  the  feats  of  horsemanship  in  wonder. 

The  mortgage  in  question  I have  had  recorded  here  and  I find  that 
you  have  the  only  mortgage  on  the  property  which  gives  you  good 
security. 

There  is  great  excitement  here  about  Trinidad  Bay.  A new  gold 
region  has  been  discovered  up  that  way  and  expeditions  are  about 
starting  for  the  new  El  Dorado.  Brannan  is  at  the  head  of  it  and 
wherever  he  goes  success  attends  him. 

G — has  signed  the  obligation  of  Pachecoes  and  it  is  all  right. 

Catherine  and  myself  unite  in  sending  love  to  our  parents  & 
brothers  & sisters. 

Your  Affectionate  Son 

Jas.  H.  Gleason 


Note:  Talbot  H.  Green,  a prominent  merchant  of  San  Francisco,  was 
at  this  time  running  for  Mayor.  However  he  was  recognized  as  one 
who  had  suddenly  left  the  East  under  peculiar  circumstances,  all  of 
which  he  vehemently  denied.  He  departed  for  the  East,  obstensibly 
to  prove  his  innocence,  but  failed  to  appear  for  the  election.  — D.  G. 
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San  Francisco  Nov  29,  1852 

Miss  Frances  A.  Gleason 
Plymouth 

My  dearly  beloved  sister 

Since  my  last  to  you  I have  become  quite 
a wanderer  I have  been  in  the  mountains  several  months  catching  wild 
horses  and  hunting  bears  and  visited  the  following  places  San  Luis, 
San  Miguel  San  Juan,  San  Jose,  Martinez,  Benecia,  Colusa,  Munroe- 
ville,  Placerville,  Tehema  Sacramento  City  and  now  I am  found  in 
San  Francisco  after  a five  months  round  and  a very  happy  adventure 
I shall  probably  be  with  my  family  in  a few  days  at  the  farm  they  are 
all  well  the  last  I heard  from  them  and  thriving  finely,  little  Henrique 
is  growing  up  fast  can  now  talk  and  assert  his  rights.  Our  little  Lucia 
is  a choice  bud  she  is  the  darling  of  the  whole  family  how  you  would 
be  surprised  to  see  her 

Uncle  John  is  now  here  he  arrived  a few  days  ago  from  China  as 
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master  of  the  Brig  “Baltimore”  and  is  to  leave  Tuesday  on  the  return 
trip  he  is  looking  as  well  as  I ever  saw  him.  little  Johnny  is  also  with 
him  I was  surprised  to  find  him  grown  up  so  tall,  he  had  entirely 
forgotten  me. 

I was  at  Sacramento  City  the  day  after  the  great  fire  and  it  was  the 
most  melancholly  sight  I ever  witnessed,  to  see  thousands  without  a 
home  and  even  without  a shelter  to  escape  from  the  heavy  three  days 
rain  that  followed  after  the  city  was  in  ruins. 

I am  in  hopes  when  I get  home  to  find  some  letters  from  the 
Atlantic  States  for  I have  not  heard  from  you  for  some  months  and  I 
am  anxious  to  hear  how  you  get  along.  I have  been  in  the  woods  so 
long  that  I have  almost  forgotten  how  to  write,  in  our  hunt  we  saw 
twenty  five  bears,  killed  one  that  weighed  about  500  lb  and  caught  five 
horses. 

This  much  for  the  present  with  my  love  to  all. 

Yours  Very  Affectionately 
Santiago 

P.  S.  My  love  to  Grandmother 
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Monterey,  June  14th,  1856. 
To 

Mrs.  Frances  Tribble, 

Plymouth, 

My  dear  Sister  — 

With  me  there  has  been  but  little  change  since  my  last  letter  home 
save  I am  so  many  months  older  and  apparently  no  better  nor  wiser 
than  I then  was,  I occupy  the  same  position,  office  hours  from  10  to  12 
and  2 to  4 and  outside  of  these  most  of  the  time  out  riding  in  the 
woods,  lounging  about  the  house  or  at  work  in  the  garden,  occasion- 
ally light  a segar  go  down  town  and  “put  some  one  through”  or  get 
put  through  myself  at  billiards,  a game  I am  passionately  fond  of  and 
the  only  game  I indulge  in,  fifteen  years  experience  has  rendered  me 
quite  an  expert  player,  my  family  affairs  go  on  delightfully,  all  in  the 
best  of  health.  Kate  is  one  of  the  best  of  wifes,  always  cheerful,  gay 
and  loving  and  the  babies  full  of  fun  and  mischief.  Henrique  is  now 
quite  a youngster,  he  sails  his  kite  and  drives  his  hoop  equal  to  any  of 
them.  I think  his  mother  keeps  him  cleaner  than  I used  to  be  at  his 
age.  You  never  see  him  in  the  dirt  and  he  is  most  decidedly  opposed 
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going  to  school  without  first  being  certain  of  having  a white  handker- 
chief in  his  pocket.  Lucia  is  growing  up  quite  pretty,  tall  and  slender 
and  has  a modest  but  intelligent  look.  Marianita  is  more  of  the  vaquero 
build  robust  and  stout.  She  is  the  most  healthy  of  all  the  rest,  having 
lived  on  the  farm  since  she  was  born,  where  milk  is  fresh  and  abundant 
and  fresh  fat  beef  at  all  times.  There  is  no  food  so  delicious  to  my  taste 
as  the  ribs  of  a young  steer  thrown  on  the  coals  when  newly  killed. 
Fanny  has  your  features  to  perfection,  she  is  now  just  commencing  to 
walk  and  she  affords  us  considerable  amusement,  so  very  cunning  and 
knowing.  My  wife  is  now  about  being  confined  again.  Heavens ! What 
shall  I do  with  so  many  babies,  in  less  than  a fortnight  they  will  call 
me  father  of  five  children.  Mr.  Hartnell  an  old  resident  of  this  place 
and  now  in  his  grave  was  one  day  asked  how  many  children  he  had, 
his  reply  was,  twenty-one  in  all  but  thank  God  half  of  them  died 
young,  otherwise  they  would  all  have  been  beggars.  Now  God  forbid 
that  such  an  unholy  sentiment  as  this  should  fasten  upon  me,  I cannot 
believe  that  he  ever  made  the  remark  for  he  was  a very  good  man  and 
a particular  friend  of  mine  and  I knew  him  long  and  well,  but  such 
is  the  story  they  tell  of  him.  I think  when  a man  has  five  children  to 
feed  clothe  and  educate  it  is  full  time  for  him  to  abandon  the  thought 
of  adding  more  unless  he  has  the  resources  of  a Rothchild  to  back  him. 
It  is  astonishing  what  effect  this  climate  has  on  the  female,  as  soon  as 
she  is  married,  they  all  have  babies,  every  one  of  them,  and  they  keep 
having  them  at  least  one  in  every  twelve  months,  as  long  as  they  live, 
unless  they  live  to  be  very  old,  or  their  husbands  die.  Why  confound 
it,  ladies  born  in  the  East  and  lived  in  the  Eastern  states  for  years  in  the 
happy  bonds  of  matrimony  who  never  had  a child  and  lost  the  hopes 
of  having  any,  have  arrived  on  our  shores  and  all  at  once  they  swell 
out  like  old  Falstaff  and  the  next  thing  Papa  is  in  a state  of  extacy  and 
delight.  If  I thought  it  would  have  the  reverse  effect  by  taking  my 
wife  to  the  Atlantic  shores,  I would  be  tempted  to  undertake  it,  so 
much  for  family  matters. 

You  will  see  through  the  columns  of  our  papers  that  San  Francisco 
is  in  a state  of  revolution,  the  greater  and  better  portion  of  the  citizens 
about  6000  strong  have  enrolled  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
vigilance  committee  and  are  in  arms  against  the  Constitution.  They 
now  are  so  well  organized  that  they  have  the  ruling  power  and  noth- 
ing but  U.  S.  forces  can  break  them  up,  the  victims  that  fall  into  their 
hands  undergo  a regular  trial  and  have  the  privilege  of  counsel  and  as 
they  are  tried,  they  are  either  banished  or  hung  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  crime.  The  Governor  has  issued  his  Proclammation  to  the  effect 
of  maintaining  law  and  order  and  calling  upon  all  good  citizens  of  the 
State  for  support,  but  it  apparently  has  no  more  effect  than  the  idle 
wind,  should  he  succeed  however,  in  enrolling  a sufficient  number  to 
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warrant  an  attack  with  success,  he  may  issue  his  orders  and  there 
would  be  much  blood  shed  or  the  committee  quietly  dissolve.  The 
strength  of  the  committee  is  based  on  this,  they  have  brought  to  light 
the  fact  and  clearly  proven  it  up  that  nearly  all  the  State  and  County 
officers  of  San  Francisco  hold  their  places  by  virtue  of  illegal  voting 
and  ballot  box  stuffing  at  the  last  general  election  and  this  committee 
have  under  these  circumstances  already  demanded  a portion  of  them 
to  resign  and  should  they  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  authentically  reported  that 
the  Executive  committee  will  banish  them.  W.  T.  Sherman,  Mayor 
General,  resigned  a few  days  ago,  but  it  was  a voluntarily  act,  under 
a full  conviction  as  he  says  that  the  voting  was  a fraud  upon  the  people 
and  he  desires  no  office  of  trust  unless  it  is  clothed  with  purity. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  all  this  will  terminate,  it  may  be  in  a 
civil  war  and  it  may  gradually  die  away,  if  all  is  left  to  the  committee, 
it  is  between  them  and  the  Governor,  the  latter  has  only  to  issue  his 
order  at  any  moment  and  in  an  instant  the  thouroughfares  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  bathed  in  blood,  friends  and  relatives  in  “one  red 
burial  bleut.”  The  committee  are  strong  and  powerful  composed  of 
resolute  and  determined  men,  the  flower  of  the  State  and  they  pro- 
claim that  they  will  hold  their  ground  at  the  hazzard  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  and  oppose  all  opposition  most  strenuously  and  fearlessly 
until  they  have  finished  their  investigations,  punished  the  guilty  and 
purified  San  Francisco. 

I only  make  these  few  remarks  upon  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
leaving  you  to  gather  from  the  daily  papers  a more  general  and  full 
history  of  the  present  and  past  times  which  you  will  indeed  find  very 
interesting  commencing  from  the  assasination  of  General  Richardson 
and  following  that  of  Mr.  King  and  the  execution  of  Cora  and  Casey. 
It  will  of  course  not  be  so  exciting  to  you  as  to  us  surrounded  by  all 
these  unhappy  outbreaks,  business  is  almost  completely  suspended  and 
a feverish  excitement  prevails  in  every  part  of  the  state  among  all 
classes  wondering  what  the  next  move  may  be  and  who  the  next 
victim  for  banishment  or  the  gallows. 

This  is  quite  an  elaborate  instrument  of  writing  for  me  and  I 
believe  I will  close  with  this  page  and  write  again  here  after  but  you 
must  promise  me  truly  to  reply  to  this,  the  last  two  letters  from  me 
to  you  a long  time  ago  yet  remain  unanswered,  probably  they  never 
reached  you.  They  were  directed  to  Plymouth,  and  you  know  how 
dearly  we  love  each  other,  no  brotherly  love  is  more  lasting  and 
warmer  than  mine,  although  a long  sixteen  years  have  gone  by  since 
I took  that  dear  little  hand  of  yours  in  mine  in  an  off  hand  boyish 
manner  at  parting  at  our  grandmothers  house  the  same  love  is  here 
in  my  bosom  and  time  and  age  have  had  the  tendency  to  set  it  deeper 
and  firmer,  write  to  me  all  about  my  friends  and  relatives,  tell  me 
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about  my  good  old  grandmother  and  what  is  John  and  Herbert  about. 
Caroline,  has  she  a family  and  have  you  one  and  Ned  Cooper  what  has 
become  of  him  and  Billy  and  Sammy  Gleason.  No  one  writes  to  me,  I 
suppose  it  is  because  I do  not  write  to  them,  it  is  a bad  maxim  — 
scripture  says,  if  a person  slaps  you  on  one  cheek,  turn  around  and  slap 
him  on  the  other  (I  believe  I have  forgotten  since  being  a Catholic) 
but  it  is  somehow  that  way. 

During  an  absence  from  the  City  my  friends  elected  me  alderman. 
Just  fancy  me  an  alderman,  a young  stripling  weighing  about  125  lbs. 
My  friends  tell  me  I must  eat  about  10  pounds  of  food  daily  so  as  to 
get  up  a corporation  and  bear  the  appearance  of  so  dignified  an  office. 

Kate  sends  any  quantity  of  love, 

Your  Affectionate  Brother, 

James 


Hugo  Reid,  Humanitarian 


By  SUSANNA  B.  DAKIN 

AmongAnglo-Saxons  in  early  California,  Scottish  Hugo  Reid 
was  distinguished  by  his  concern  for  less  fortunate  human  beings. 
Though  far  from  saintly  in  character,  in  choice  of  country  he  was 
motivated  more  by  love  than  by  avarice.  Almost  all  the  others  who 
streamed  over  the  mountains  and  around  the  Horn,  sought  primarily 
to  make  a fortune;  at  first,  by  trapping,  trading,  or  ranching;  later,  by 
mining  gold.  Reid1  settled  in  San  Gabriel  when  the  woman  he  loved 
was  free  to  marry  him.  To  do  so,  he  left  a satisfying  life  elsewhere,  and 
risked  ostracism  in  California  by  marrying  into  a despised  race. 

Along  with  his  Indian  wife  (Victoria  Bartholomea  of  the  Comi- 
crabit  clan),  Hugo  Reid  assumed  responsibility  for  four  children  who 
were  the  pure-blooded  product  of  her  marriage  to  a mission  Indian 
named  Pablo,  now  dead  from  small-pox.  Reid’s  friends  shook  their 
heads  sadly  over  his  transformation  into  a “squaw  man.”  They 
imagined  him  living  sloppily  on  outskirts  of  the  community,  harried 
by  an  increasing  number  of  little  savages  demeaning  a good  name. 
But  a publicised  visit  from  William  Heath  Davis  and  James  McKinley, 
(Reid’s  business  partner  in  an  earlier  California  venture)  did  much  to 
dispel  this  fantasy. 

Victoria  brought  Hugo  a dower  of  land,  the  San  Gabriel  padres 
gift  in  appreciation  of  Pablo’s  years  of  mission  service.  Her  inherited 
property  included  the  beautiful  Rancho  Santa  Anita,  where  Davis  and 
McKinley  found  the  Reid  family  living  in  lavish  hacendado  style.  Says 
Davis:2 

“During  our  stay  as  guests  at  Santa  Anita,  we  feasted  daily  on  good 
food.  For  breakfast  we  had  honey  (the  production  of  the  land,  and  in 
fact  everything  we  ate  was),  fresh  eggs  from  the  poultry  yard,  which 
was  well  stocked  with  chickens,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys;  coffee,  with 

1.  Reid  Re.  A Scotch  Paisano;  Hugo  Reid’s  Life  in  California  (1932-1852)  Derived  from  His 

Correspondence  by  Susanna  Bryant  Dakin.  University  of  California  Press,  Berkeley,  1939. 

2.  Davis  — Quotation  from  a manuscript  in  the  Davis  Collection,  Huntington  Library,  San 

Marino,  California. 
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rich  cream;  chocolate  and  tea;  ‘chino  beans’  (curley  beans),  which 
looked  like  scramble  eggs,  especially  for  breakfast;  tortillas  made  of 
flour  or  corn ; but  no  butter,  strange  to  say,  with  hundreds  of  cows  on 
the  place,  but  however  this  was  characteristic  of  the  ranchos  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  This  composed  the  first  meal  of  the  day.  The  cloth 
was  neat,  and  the  furniture  of  the  table  was  exquisitely  clean. 

“As  the  house  clock  sounded  the  noon  hour,  the  visitors  were  sum- 
moned by  a maid  servant  to  the  dining  room  for  a midday  meal, 
which  was  a solid  meal  of  beef  steak  with  and  without  onions,  broiled 
beef,  stewed  chickens,  or  hash  made  of  came  sec  a (dried  beef)  with 
scramble  eggs  mixed,  seasoned  with  onions,  tomatoes,  and  a sprinkling 
of  red  pepper  (this  dish  was  very  palatable),  beans  prepared  with 
plenty  of  gravy,  the  water  from  which  it  was  boiled  preparatory  for 
the  frying  pan,  and  seasoning;  homemade  bread,  California  wine,  and 
finished  with  black  coffee.  This  noon  repast  could  not  be  excelled  in 
respect  to  neatness  and  in  preparation  of  the  food. 

“The  dinner  consisted  of  chicken  soup,  roast  ducks,  guisado  de 
came  richly  flavored,  sweet  potatoes  grown  on  the  land,  frijoles , 
chicken  salad,  and  lettuce.  This  fine  dinner  was  served  with  old  wine 
of  the  make  of  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  and  custard  and  pies  and 
coffee. 

“During  our  stay  of  nearly  two  months,  we  were  well  fed,  the 
meals  varying  but  little  from  day  to  day  in  the  makeup  of  the  viands. 
On  Sundays  for  dinner  a turkey  this  week,  roast  geese  for  the  next, 
and  for  the  third  Sunday  roast  ducks,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  our 
sojourn,  and  we  regretted  when  the  day  of  our  departure  had  arrived, 
which  was  the  day  succeeding  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour. 

“These  festivals  were  prepared  in  grand  style,  with  all  the  nice 
things  for  the  celebration  of  such  happy  occasion  . . . The  turkeys  had 
been  fattened  for  more  than  a month  previously,  with  (green)  walnuts 
whole  with  the  shells  on  pushed  down  the  throats  of  the  mutinous 
birds  as  part  of  their  food,  the  flavor  of  which  is  still  on  my  palate,  or 
the  remembrance  of  it.  There  were  many  invited  guests  who  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  occasion,  and  dancing  pre- 
vailed after  the  sun  had  appeared  above  the  peaks  of  the  lofty  moun- 
tains; and  from  the  gay  hall  McKinley  and  myself  departed  for  Los 
Angeles,  amid  the  greetings  of  the  assemblage. 

“Both  Reid  and  his  wife  are  epicures,  and  they  had  everything 
(their  own  market  place  on  the  hacienda ) to  entertain  visitors 
sumptuously.  Doha  Victoria  had  a fine  Indian  cook  who  had  been 
educated  in  the  art  at  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel,  though  the  lady 
herself  superintended  more  or  less  in  the  preparation  of  our  good 
living. 
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“James  McKinley  and  Reid  our  host  were  both  from  Scotland  and 
from  the  same  town,  and  knew  each  other  in  the  Old  Country;  hence 
the  great  kindness  bestowed  on  the  former,  and  to  me  as  his  friend, 
by  Don  Hugo  and  Doha  Victoria.  Hugo  Reid  was  the  grantee  ...  of 
the  Santa  Anita  rancho  of  about  eight  thousand  acres.  It  was  then  the 
most  picturesque  spot  of  Southern  California,  with  mountains,  valleys, 
springs,  and  running  silvery  streams.  You  would  observe  in  riding  over 
the  rancho  its  having  more  than  its  pro  rata  of  towering  and  over- 
spreading liveoak  trees,  manzanita,  laurel,  and  other  forest  in  com- 
parison with  other  ranchos . 

“Reid  was  a cultivated  and  educated  man,  a big-hearted  man,  a 
thorough  accountant,  and  bred  as  a merchant  in  his  own  country  . . : 
The  hospitality  shown  to  McKinley  and  myself,  not  only  by  Reid 
himself  but  by  his  Indian  wife,  was  sumptuous.  A Castilian  lady  of 
standing  could  not  have  bestowed  on  us  any  greater  attention  or 
graciousness  than  was  extended  to  us  ...  at  the  ‘Santa  Anita’.” 

Indeed  there  was  little  resemblance  between  Victoria,  the  chief- 
tain’s daughter,  and  her  squat  maid  servants  of  the  same  race.  Often 
Hugo  referred  to  her  as  his  rosa  de  Castilla , and  she  remained  straight 
and  slim  as  a Spanish  princess,  speaking  the  padres'  pure  Spanish. 
Slowly  the  Reids  became  accepted  in  San  Gabriel  and  Los  Angeles 
society.  They  were  known  as  El  Perfecto  (the  accomplished  one)  and 
Doha  Victoria.  The  use  of  such  a respectful  title  in  addressing  an 
Indian  was  unheard  of;  and  Victoria’s  children  also  became  integrated 
with  the  Stearns-Bandini  set.  Their  origin,  from  the  loins  of  a lowly 
Indian,  was  forgiven  because  of  Hugo’s  constant  championship. 

This  extended  beyond  the  Indians  in  his  own  home  and  found 
most  effective  expression  while  “El  Perfecto”  was  serving  as  a Southern 
delegate  to  California’s  Constitutional  Convention,  held  at  Monterey 
during  September  and  October,  1849.  Immediately  upon  his  appear- 
ance, Reid  was  appointed  to  two  important  committees.  The  task  of 
one  was  “to  report ...  at  as  early  a day  as  practicable,  a plan  for  taking 
the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  California.”  Mem- 
bers of  the  second  committee  were  asked  by  the  president  to  determine 
“what,  in  their  opinion,  should  constitute  the  boundary  of  the  State 
of  California.” 

According  to  Hugo  Reid,  the  forty-eight  men  of  varied  nationality, 
age,  religion,  occupation  and  political  conviction  who  were  crowded 
into  the  adobe  called  Colton  Hall  “disputed  like  the  devil  at  home”  — 
about  such  endlessly  controversial  subjects  as  the  rights  of  women  and 
Indians.  But  they  accomplished  their  purpose  in  six  weeks  of  hard 
thinking  and  reasonable  compromise. 

Aside  from  establishing  the  boundaries  of  the  State  and  starting  a 
census  of  the  population,  they  defined  a mode  of  election  of  executive, 
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legislature,  and  judicial  officers,  made  the  usual  American  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  (so  desperately  needed  during 
the  Gold  Rush)  and  devised  a system  of  taxation.  They  also  ordered 
the  foundation  of  a statewide  public  school  system  and  outlawed 
slavery  in  any  form.  A constitution,  patterned  mainly  after  those  of 
Iowa  and  New  York,  was  signed  by  all  the  delegates  on  October  13. 

As  an  educated  man  experienced  in  teaching  his  adopted  children, 
Hugo  Reid’s  opinion  had  been  respected  at  the  conference  table,  when 
he  stated  that  Indians  needed  only  the  opportunity  of  education  to 
profit  from  it.  He  championed  the  provisions  for  public  schools  in 
California  and  went  on  record  as  anti-slavery.  Certain  disputes  during 
the  Convention  convinced  Reid  that  ignorant  prejudice  was  the  In- 
dians’ cruelist  enemy. 

His  political  service  finished,  the  Scotchman  started  his  final  task. 
He  remembered  a promise  made  in  courting  days  that,  in  time,  he 
would  attempt  to  vindicate  Victoria’s  people  through  use  of  his  pen. 
Now,  in  middle  age  and  ill  health,  he  no  longer  could  be  distracted 
by  more  vivid  pursuits  — like  young  love,  sailing  to  far  places,  and 
mining  for  gold. 

“Old  Reid”  (as  he  was  called  at  40)  had  acquired  a deep  under- 
standing of  the  Indian  nature  after  living  so  long,  in  rare  companion- 
ship, with  an  intelligent  member  of  the  race.  Doha  Victoria  agreed  to 
help  him  in  every  way  possible;  in  searching  her  own  mind  and 
memory,  and  in  gaining  the  complete  confidence  of  her  people.  With 
this  encouragement,  her  husband  started  to  write  the  essays  that  were 
to  constitute  his  most  lasting  claim  to  fame.  They  took  the  form  of  22 
“Letters  on  the  Los  Angeles  County  Indians”  which  were  published 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  commencing  on  Saturday,  February  21,  1852, 
and  continuing  weekly  thereafter. 

The  mere  listing  of  titles  indicates  their  scope:  I.  Lodges;  II.  Lan- 
guage; III.  Government,  Laws  and  Punishments;  IV.  Religion  and 
Creed;  V.  Food  and  Raiment;  VI.  Marriages;  VII.  Births  and  Burials; 
VIII.  Medicine  and  Diseases;  IX.  Customs;  X.  Customs  (Continued); 
XI.  Traffic  and  Utensils;  XII.  Sports  and  Games;  XIII.  Tradition; 
XIV.  Tradition  and  Fable;  XV.  Legend;  XVI.  First  Arrival  of  the 
Spaniards;  XVII.  Conversion;  XVIII.  First  Missionary  Proceedings; 
XIX.  New  Era  in  Mission  Affairs;  XX.  Better  Times;  XXI.  Decay  of 
the  Missions;  XXII.  Finis. 

Reid’s  informed,  informal  essays  in  the  Star  were  widely  read  and 
discussed.  Several  readers  became  sufficiently  moved  by  his  depiction 
of  the  Indians’  sad  plight  to  contribute  toward  the  printing,  in  the 
same  year,  of  “Don  Benito”  Wilson’s  humane  and  constructive  report 
as  first  U.  S.  Indian  agent  in  the  Southwest.  Wilson  acknowledged 
collaboration  with  his  friend  Reid  in  preparation  of  this  report.  At  his 
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own  expense,  Don  Benito  travelled  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  interest 
the  President  of  the  United  States  in  long-needed  regulation  of  Indian 
affairs. 

Among  contributors  towards  the  printing  costs  of  Wilson’s  report 
was  Don  Antonio  Coronel,  who  later  became  the  source  of  much  of 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s  material  on  the  California  Indians  which  she 
used  with  telling  effect  in  “Ramona.”  Don  Antonio  showed  Mrs.  Jack- 
son  personal  letters  from  Hugo  Reid,  as  well  as  the  Star  essays;  and 
she  used  certain  characteristics  of  Reid’s  in  depicting  Angus  Phail, 
Ramona’s  Scotch  father.  Ramona  herself  resembled  the  “Flower  of 
San  Gabriel,”  as  the  paisanos  always  called  Dona  Victoria’s  daughter 
Maria  Ygnacia. 

Such  an  incident  as  the  breaking-up  of  Alessandro’s  village  on 
cruelly  short  notice  had  precedent  in  San  Gabriel  in  Hugo  Reid’s  day; 
and  the  death,  from  heartbreak,  of  Padre  Salvierderra,  was  painfully 
like  the  last  days  of  Padre  Tomas  Estenaga,  who  had  married  Don 
Hugo  and  Doha  Victoria  during  a week-long  wedding  fiesta  in  1837. 

Wilson’s  well-planned  report  never  reached  a receptive  audience, 
but  the  pathos  of  “Ramona”  penetrated  many,  many  spirits  and  aroused 
almost  as  much  sympathy  for  the  abused  red  race  as  “Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin”  did  for  the  black. 

So  we  see  that  Hugo  Reid’s  thoughts  about  his  wife’s  people 
reached  much  farther  and  deeper  than  ever  he  dreamed  they  would. 
Even  within  the  few  months  of  life  that  were  left  to  him,  after  publi- 
cation of  the  Letters,  he  saw  gratifying  evidence  of  interest  in  the 
Indians  aroused  by  his  own  pen. 

On  August  14,  1852,  the  Los  Angeles  Star  came  out  with  an  article 
on  California  Indians  by  a writer  who  called  himself  “Philo.”  It  was  a 
direct  offshoot  of  Reid’s  essays  and  it  proposed  constructive,  practical 
measures  for  bettering  the  Indians’  condition.  “El  Perfecto”  accom- 
plished a great  deal  merely  in  being  the  stimulus  for  such  a thought- 
ful, humane  discussion  of  a controversial  subject. 

Encouraged  by  immediate  and  increasing  appreciation  of  his  lit- 
erary efforts,  Reid  tapped  the  brain  of  his  much-enduring  but  ever- 
admiring  wife  for  more  information.  He  then  commenced  another 
long-cherished  project,  that  of  compiling  a vocabulary  and  complete 
language  manual,  Indian-English,  for  the  Southern  California  tribes, 
that  they  might  understand  their  new  masters  better  than  the  old  and, 
he  hoped,  fare  more  happily  under  them.  But  before  completing  the 
congenial  task,  he  fell  fatally  ill. 

Upon  the  death  of  Hugo  Reid,  December  12,  1852,  the  editors  of 
California  newspapers  made  an  extraordinary  effort  to  give  El  Per- 
fecto’s personality,  intellect  and  influence  their  due.  William  Rand,  as 
Editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Star,  showed  the  deepest  sorrow  at  the  com- 
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bined  loss  of  an  old  friend  and  important  contributor.  Even  the  north- 
ern papers,  which  usually  saved  scant  space  for  news  items  from  the 
South,  mentioned  the  Scotchman  honorably  and  at  length.  In  part  they 
quoted  from  the  long  Star  obituary,  published  the  day  after  death  and 
giving  details  of  Hugo  Reid’s  life  and  achievements;  then  each  added 
a personal  tribute. 

John  Nugent,  world  traveller,  adventurer,  writer,  duelist  and,  at 
the  moment,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Herald,  praised  the  Scotch- 
man’s scholarly  mind  — a phenomenon  in  a frontier  community 
beyond  actual  accomplishment.  In  the  San  Franciscan’s  own  words: 
“Of  a good  education,  a fine  mind,  and  a most  remarkable  memory, 
Hugo  Reid  possessed  a fund  of  information  concerning  the  history  of 
California  surpassing  that  of  almost  any  other  man  in  the  state.  No 
man  certainly  had  an  equal  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
Indians.” 

Nugent  acknowledged  Reid’s  late  finding  of  himself,  and  expressed 
deep  regret  that  his  last,  humanitarian  project  remained  unfinished. 
He  shared  the  opinion  of  fellow  editors,  that  Hugo  Reid’s  wisdom 
would  be  sadly  missed  during  California’s  transition  from  passive 
Mexican  colony  to  functioning  American  state. 
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Las  Fiestas  de  Los  Angeles 

A Survey  of  the  Yearly  Celebrations 

1894  - 1898 


By  CHRISTINA  WIELUS  MEAD 

I 

Prelude  to  Las  Fiestas  de  Los  Angeles 

For  Los  Angeles,  California,  the  1890’s  were  a period  of  suc- 
cessfully recovering  from  the  collapsed  real  estate  boom  of  the  eighties 
and  from  the  nationwide  depression  of  1893.  An  element  in  the  city 
responsible  in  part  for  this  recovery  was  the  fiesta  — a fiesta  on  a scale 
comparable  to  the  Mardi  Gras  of  New  Orleans.  These  fiestas  of  the 
nineties  had  as  a background  various  amusements  and  celebrations 
enjoyed  by  the  early  Californians.  They  also  were  based  on  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  the  city  from  1850. 

Fiestas  were  quite  common  in  the  early  days  of  Los  Angeles.  All 
festivities  were  gala  occasions  whether  they  were  to  celebrate  religious 
occasions,  baptisms,  weddings,  funerals,  holidays,  birthdays,  or  the 
arrival  of  a new  governor  from  Mexico.  Like  all  life  in  the  Los  Angeles 
community,  the  festivals  were  marked  by  the  Spanish  influence. 

One  of  the  great  passions  of  the  Californians  was  dancing.  “It  af- 
fected all,  from  infancy  to  old  age;  grandmother  and  grandchildren 
were  seen  dancing  together”1  at  the  same  affairs.  Men  and  women 
danced  the  borrego,  la  sota,  el  jarabe,  la  contradanza,  el  cabello,  los 
camotes,  la  jota,  and  the  fandango.2  One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of 
the  fandango  was  the  use  of  the  cascarones,  which  were  painted  egg 
shells  filled  with  small  bits  of  colored  paper,  tinsel,  perfume,  and 
sometimes  with  gold  dust.3  The  greatest  compliment  that  a gentleman 
could  pay  a lady  was  to  break  one  of  these  cascarones  over  her  head. 
Usually,  the  compliment  was  repaid  when  the  gentleman  was  not 

1.  See  page  no  for  notes. 
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looking.  The  gentleman  then  looked  for  the  lady  who  had  showered 
him.  When  a feeling  of  jealousy  swept  over  certain  individuals,  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  them  to  use  eggs  which  were  less  aromatic  than 
the  cascarones.  As  can  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  serious 
fights  occurred  among  the  men.  Two  fatalities  are  on  record  as  grow- 
ing out  of  this  practice.4 

Other  favorite  pastimes  were  the  corrida  de  tor  os  or  the  running 
and  coursing  of  bulls  and  the  jucgo  de  la  vara  or  game  of  rods.5  Bull 
and  bear  fights  always  excited  the  spectators.  On  these  occasions,  a 
bull  and  a bear  were  tied  to  each  other  with  a stout  chain  of  sufficient 
length  to  allow  them  considerable  freedom  of  action.6  The  bull  had 
one  of  his  fore  legs  strapped  and  the  bear  one  of  his  hind  legs.7  The 
fight  which  ensued  lasted  until  one  or  both  of  the  animals  were  dead. 
The  bull  and  bear  fighting  occasions  ended  with  a huge  dance  which 
usually  lasted  until  dawn.8 

The  merienda,  or  picnic,  was  a form  of  entertainment  “much  in 
vogue  among  the  Californians.”9  Oftentimes,  one  or  two  families 
would  go  out  on  a merienda,  but  when  the  entire  village  or  com- 
munity participated  in  it,  it  was  an  occasion  for  “much  jollity  and 
innocent  mirth.”10  After  the  picnic  meal,  there  would  be  horse-racing, 
dancing,  and  guitar  playing. 

On  festival  days,  the  dirt  roads  were  crowded  with  carretas,  wooden 
ox  carts,  carrying  women  and  children  with  their  boxes  of  fineries  to 
the  village  where  the  celebration  was  being  held.  When  roundup  time 
came,  each  rancho  held  a two  or  three  day  festival.  People  who  came 
from  the  countryside  to  participate  in  the  fete  would  enjoy  themselves 
by  feasting,  dancing,  and  participating  in  the  various  displays  of  fine 
horsemanship.  After  a few  days  at  one  rancho,  the  crowd  would  travel 
to  another  one  at  which  a roundup  was  being  held. 

The  greatest  game  of  skill  was  the  correr  el  gallo.11  A rooster  was 
buried  along  the  road  with  only  his  well-greased  neck  and  head  pro- 
truding. Riding  at  top  speed,  the  horseman  would  reach  down  and  try 
to  pull  the  rooster  out  of  the  ground.  “Should  he  fail,  he  was  greeted 
with  derisive  laughter,  and  was  sometimes  unhorsed  with  violence, 
or  dragged  in  the  dust  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  limbs  or  neck.”12 

To  be  sure,  these  are  but  a few  of  the  amusements  enjoyed  by  the 
early  Californians.  By  this  brief  outline  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
festivities  of  all  sorts  were  plentiful  for  the  rich  and  poor,  the  religious 
and  the  patriotic. 

* # # 

On  September  9,  1850,  California  was  admitted  into  the  Union. 
This  move  began  the  character  change  of  nearly  all  the  institutions 
in  the  state.  In  Los  Angeles,  a new  city  was  coming  into  being  — “an 
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American  growth  grafted  upon  a Spanish  stock.”13  The  population  of 
the  City  of  the  Angels  was  about  sixteen  hundred  in  1850.  Cattle  rais- 
ing and  viticulture  were  its  chief  industries.  As  a town,  its  reputation 
was  notorious,  for  murder,  violence,  and  disregard  of  law  and  law 
enforcing  bodies  predominated.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted  from  1850 
to  1871  when  it  reached  a climax  in  the  Chinese  massacre  of  1871. 
During  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  the  first  newspaper  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  Star,1*  and  the  first  schoolhouse  were  established.  Although  noth- 
ing very  spectacular  occurred  during  this  period,  the  seeds  of  the 
American  way  of  life  had  been  planted. 

The  coming  of  the  American  way  of  life  into  this  community  did 
not  at  once  alter  the  types  of  entertainment  enjoyed  by  the  towns- 
people. But  as  the  years  passed  and  more  and  more  easterners  migrated 
to  the  west  coast,  the  form  of  amusements  changed.  During  the  fifties, 
theatrical  performances  were  staged  by  the  people  of  Los  Angeles. 
Men  and  women  found  entertainment  in  the  numerous  gambling  dens 
that  sprang  up  during  the  fifties.  The  many  bars  in  the  town  also  pro- 
vided another  source  of  amusement  for  the  rough  and  tough  populace. 
Mexican  dances,  meriendas,  bull  fights,  bull  and  bear  fights,  and  other 
amusements  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  early  Californians  did  not 
completely  fade  away,  but  the  number  of  people  participating  in  them 
dwindled  as  time  passed.  Interest  in  horse  racing,  rodeos,  and  cock 
fighting  continued  through  the  end  of  the  century. 

Los  Angeles  in  the  sixties  was  relatively  quiet.  By  the  end  of  this 
decade  population  had  only  increased  from  about  forty-four  hundred 
to  approximately  fifty-six  hundred.  There  was  very  little  immigration 
from  the  east.  In  the  agricultural  field,  the  ranchers  suffered  severe 
setbacks  due  to  the  droughts  that  enveloped  southern  California.  Cattle 
raising  declined  alarmingly.  Men  had  to  drive  their  cattle  far  north  to 
find  grazing  lands.  Cattle  that  remained  faced  starvation  and  were 
driven  over  the  cliffs  at  San  Pedro  as  a more  merciful  solution  to  the 
problem.15  These  droughts  were  hard  financial  blows  to  the  towns 
which  depended  on  income  from  meat.  The  industrial  development 
of  this  epoch  was  naturally  affected  in  a considerable  degree  by  the 
erratic  behavior  of  the  rainfall.  Periods  of  drought  followed  by  heavy 
rains  affected  the  entire  region. 

The  social  life  of  the  townspeople  during  the  sixties  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  fifties.  However,  there  were  changes.  The  real  fandango 
went  out  of  fashion  slowly  after  the  fifties  “perhaps  in  part  because 
of  the  skill  required  for  its  performance.”16  On  holidays  and  Sundays 
people  from  the  surrounding  countryside  journeyed  to  Los  Angeles 
to  attend  the  horse  races.  Some  came  out  of  curiosity,  but  the  majority 
came  to  bet  on  their  favorite  horse.  Cockfights  were  still  a very  com- 
mon form  of  entertainment.  Bull  fighting  went  out  of  fashion  in  the 
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sixties,  and  as  the  decades  passed  this  form  of  amusement  nearly  be- 
came extinct.  In  i860  the  first  theatrical  company  visited  Los  An- 
geles.17 A few  years  later  the  people  of  this  community  were  able  to 
boast  that  they  had  attended  shows  presented  by  celebrities.  In  1863, 
Professor  Courtier  who  was  billed  as  one  having  the  “ ‘honor  of  ap- 
pearing before  King  William  IV  (of  England)  and  all  the  principal 
crowned  heads  of  Europe’  held  forth  with  an  exhibition  of  magic” 
at  the  Temple  Theater  in  Los  Angeles.18  In  addition  to  the  many 
bars  in  the  town,  beer  gardens  and  wine  gardens  were  opened  to  the 
public  who  came  to  drink  and  to  listen  to  music  and  song. 

But  Los  Angeles  by  the  period  1870-1875  was  rising  to  new  heights. 
Slow  growth  and  stagnation  were  at  an  end.  The  coming  of  the  rail- 
way to  the  city  during  this  decade  had  not  only  brought  freight  and 
passengers,  but  it  gave  an  impetus  to  the  establishment  of  numerous 
lines  of  business  and  industry.  In  1869,  the  Los  Angeles-San  Pedro  rail- 
way line  was  established.  In  1875,  the  Los  Angeles-Independence  rail- 
way was  constructed  but  due  to  the  nationwide  depression,  it  was  sold 
in  1878  to  the  Southern  Pacific  company.  The  railway  line  between 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  was  completed  in  September  1876. 
The  growth  of  these  railway  lines  in  southern  California  encouraged 
the  people  of  this  region  to  look  about  for  further  ways  of  making 
money.  During  the  early  seventies  a growing  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  city  expressed  itself  in  the  organization  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1873  and  in  the  establishment  of  two  additional  newspapers 
in  1871  and  1873  — the  Evening  Express  and  the  Herald.  Los  Angeles 
had  become  relatively  conscious  of  herself  and  of  her  potentialities. 
By  1880  the  population  had  doubled  since  1870,  but  the  greatest  gain 
in  population  was  made  from  1870  to  1875.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  in  1875  the  nationwide  panic  of  1873  had  reached  this  city. 
Banks  closed.  The  drought  in  1877  had  dealt  a severe  blow  to  the 
sheep  industry  which  had  succeeded  the  cattle  industry  in  the  late 
sixties.  Immigration  from  the  east  was  also  practically  at  a standstill 
during  the  last  half  of  the  seventies. 

In  the  same  year  that  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  were  directly 
linked  together  by  rail,  a three-fold  celebration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  195th  year  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  city,  and  the  105th  year  of  the  founding  of  the  Mission  of 
San  Gabriel  was  held  in  Los  Angeles.  For  the  local  celebration  of  the 
centennial,  the  streets,  public  buildings,  stores,  shops,  and  private  resi- 
dences were  beautifully  and  appropriately  decorated.  The  program  of 
the  day  consisted  of  a procession  of  floats  of  various  societies  and 
business  organizations,  bands,  and  military  regiments.  Befitting  the 
occasion,  the  floats  depicted  various  scenes  in  American  history  and 
its  leaders.  In  the  commemoration  of  the  centennial,  a book  was  pre- 
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pared  giving  the  history  of  Los  Angeles  from  the  time  of  its  founding 
to  1876.  Other  celebrations  of  religious  and  patriotic  events  and  birth- 
days followed  the  theme  of  the  preceding  decades.  More  theaters  were 
being  erected,  and  the  townspeople  were  able  to  view  classical  and 
semi-classical  plays. 

For  southern  California  the  1880’s  were  an  era  of  prosperity  and 
expansion  in  industry,  business,  and  population.  The  period  from  1880 
to  1885  is  significant  inasmuch  as  population  increase  and  development 
kept  pace  with  each  other.  In  the  period  from  1885  to  1890  the  growth 
in  population  and  the  development  of  the  surrounding  countryside 
were  unbalanced. 

There  were  two  distinct  phases  of  the  boom  in  the  eighties  and 
they  were  divided  into  two  periods,  namely  from  the  late  seventies  to 
1885  and  from  1885  to  the  summer  of  1887.19  The  first  phase  was  a 
developmental  one.  In  November  1885  when  the  Santa  Fe  railway 
company  completed  its  line  through  Cajon  Pass  and  began  to  operate 
independently  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  second  phase  of  the  boom 
developed  into  a craze  of  land  speculation. 

In  the  construction  of  railway  lines  through  southern  California, 
both  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific  companies  had  come  into 
possession  of  large  tracts  of  land.  Since  the  companies  were  interested 
in  increasing  their  profits,  they  began  developing  towns  and  industries 
along  the  routes.  The  settlement  of  these  vacant  strips  was  necessary 
for  the  companies  needed  business,  and  therefore  the  bringing  in  of 
eastern  immigrants  to  their  lands  was  quite  advantageous.  The  people 
would  settle  and  would  produce  foodstuffs  and  freight  along  the  line 
and  thereby  increase  the  business  of  the  railways. 

The  Santa  Fe  railway  company  began  to  advertise  this  new  territory 
extensively.  The  management  of  the  Southern  Pacific  not  caring  to  be 
outdone  immediately  followed  suit.20  Besides  railway  advertisements 
enticing  easterners  to  the  west,  the  display  of  southern  California 
oranges  at  the  Cotton  Exposition  in  1884  at  New  Orleans  attracted 
easterners  who  decided  to  go  west  and  enter  into  business.  The  people 
of  Los  Angeles  began  to  realize  that  their  city  was  quickly  advancing 
on  the  road  to  prosperity  and  greatness. 

The  rate  war  after  1885  between  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  Fe  resulted  in  a drastic  lowering  of  the  train  fare  from  the  east 
to  the  west.  Roundtrip  tickets  from  points  as  far  east  as  the  Missouri 
River  were  lowered  to  fifteen  dollars.  Previously  such  a ticket  had  cost 
over  a hundred  dollars.  By  1887  the  railway  companies  had  lowered 
the  passenger  rates  to  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar.21  To  be  sure  that 
rate  lasted  only  one  day,  but  it  shows  to  what  extremes  the  companies 
were  willing  to  go  in  bidding  for  passengers  and  settlers. 

Previously,  new  arrivals  to  the  city  were  considered  as  mere  speci- 
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mens  of  the  eastern  population,  but  during  1885,  1886,  and  1887  they 
came  as  a class,  and  the  city  was  filled  with  tourists  as  never  before  in 
its  history.  Among  the  new  arrivals  were  many  who  decided  to  remain 
and  make  their  homes  here.  These  people  were  relatively  well-to-do, 
and  had  money  for  investment  in  this  city.  They  were  ambitious  and 
they  were  looking  for  a place  to  live  where  they  would  not  have  to 
battle  the  various  forces  of  nature.  Many  people  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis and  other  diseases  came  west  believing  that  they  would  find  relief 
for  their  ailments.  Of  those  who  came  for  their  health,  many  wrote 
back  telling  their  friends  how  rapidly  they  had  improved  and  urging 
them  to  come  west.  Besides  the  settlers  and  tourists  there  were  land 
speculators  who  were  interested  in  making  a large  fortune  quickly 
and  were  willing  to  chance  anything  once. 

Such  large  immigration  to  a hitherto  sparsely  settled  land  led  to  a 
rapid  increase  in  real  estate  values  and  greatly  stimulated  building  and 
the  general  development  of  the  resources  around  Los  Angeles.  The 
real  estate  boom  came  as  a result  of  this  influx  of  population  which 
had  resulted  from  the  railway  rate  war  and  from  the  advertising  of 
Los  Angeles  in  eastern  states. 

People  were  eager  to  buy  land  and  the  land  speculators  were  very 
obliging.  But  in  the  summer  of  1887,  this  eagerness  to  buy  was  re- 
placed by  a wild  frenzy  to  sell  at  any  price.  Some  people  who  possessed 
land  now  tried  to  hold  on  to  their  acquisitions  until  winter  when 
they  hoped  that  easterners  would  come.  Unfortunately,  a trip  to  Los 
Angeles  and  its  surroundings  was  no  longer  a fad  and  the  easterners 
did  not  come. 

No  exact  date  can  be  given  for  the  end  of  the  boom.  Its  collapse 
was  not  “the  sudden  bursting  of  a bubble,  . . . but  more  like  the  steady 
contraction  of  the  heavier  atmosphere  on  the  outside.”22  As  one  author- 
ity on  the  boom  of  the  eighties  in  Los  Angeles  declared,  “The  collapse 
was  milder  in  its  effects  than  might  have  been  expected.  There  was 
no  widespread  suffering  or  want.”23  Among  the  bad  effects  of  the 
boom  were  the  following:  “neglect  of  agriculture,  speculation  rather 
than  legitimate  business,  and  municipal  improvements  were  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  expanding  needs.”24 

Despite  all  the  bad  effects  of  the  boom,  the  population  was  built 
up  tremendously.  In  1880,  the  population  was  about  eleven  thousand. 
In  1888,  approximately  eighty  thousand  people  were  in  Los  Angeles. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  eighties,  the  number  of  people  living  in  this 
city  was  about  fifty  thousand,  a figure  representing  a three  hundred 
and  fifty  percent  increase  in  population  since  1880.  Another  effect  of 
the  boom  in  Los  Angeles  as  observed  by  Glenn  S.  Dumke,  authority 
on  the  boom  of  the  eighties,  was  that  “the  boom  was  the  final  step  in 
making  California  truly  American.”25 
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With  this  brief  survey  of  the  growth  of  the  city  in  the  eighties,  one 
can  also  briefly  consider  the  greater  celebrations  of  that  decade.  On 
September  5,  1881,  exactly  one  hundred  years  and  a day  after  the 
founding  of  Los  Angeles,  the  first  century  of  the  city’s  existence  was 
celebrated.  Although  the  population  of  the  city  was  small,  visitors 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  and  the  countryside  helped  to  swell 
the  crowd.  The  town’s  buildings  and  streets  were  colorfully  decorated 
and  it  took  on  a true  holiday  appearance.  Signs  bearing  the  dates 
1781-1881  were  to  be  seen  over  stores  and  on  street  corners.  On  the 
streets,  processions  of  wagons  and  carts  with  gaily  garbed  passengers, 
creaking  carretas  which  had  seen  better  days,  dashing  horsemen 
astride  richly  decorated  saddles,  the  newest  and  most  fashionable. 

On  January  1,  1889,  Pasadena  held  its  first  Tournament  of  Roses 
in  which  Los  Angeles  and  other  neighbouring  towns  participated.  On 
this  occasion  there  were  “chariot  races  and  other  sports,  but  the  prin- 
cipal event  was  a parade  of  vehicles  of  every  description  which,  moving 
along  under  the  graceful  burden  of  their  beautiful  floral  decorations, 
presented  a magnificent  and  typically  Southern  California  winter 
sight.”26  This  event  was  so  successful  that  it  became  an  annual  event 
and  as  the  years  went  by,  it  attracted  more  and  more  visitors  from  far 
and  near. 


II 

The  Fiesta  of  1894 

In  1893  Los  Angeles  was  suffering  from  the  nationwide  depression. 
Business  was  still  relatively  dormant  as  it  had  not  recovered  from  the 
after  effects  of  the  collapsed  real  estate  boom  and  railway  craze  of  the 
eighties.  In  this  year  a group  of  business  men  organized  themselves  in 
what  they  termed  a Merchants  Association. 

The  year  1894  started  out  still  in  the  midst  of  a business  depression, 
a period  of  financial  distrust,  and  general  discouragement.1  A meeting 
of  the  Merchants  Association  was  called  early  in  the  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  ways  of  alleviating  the  economic  ills  of  the  town. 
Max  Meyberg’s  carnival  plan  was  enthusiastically  endorsed  and  La 
Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles  was  scheduled  for  April  10-14,  for  at  that  time, 
nature  was  very  generous  with  her  blossoms.  This  celebration  was  not 
planned  to  commemorate  or  accentuate  anything.  No  battles  had  been 
fought  nor  had  there  been  any  victories  in  the  past  to  fete. 

Perhaps  the  idea  of  a carnival  was  in  the  minds  of  several  men, 
but  it  was  Meyberg’s  zeal  and  interest  that  set  machinery  in  motion 
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to  make  way  for  the  celebration.  Appointed  Director-General  by  the 
Merchants  Association,  Meyberg  immediately  began  to  lay  plans 
and  placed  various  committees  to  work  on  the  promotion  of  the  fiesta. 

When  the  merchants  began  to  lay  plans  for  the  first  fiesta,  they 
realized  that  it  was  going  to  be  an  expensive  undertaking.  Neverthe- 
less, the  businessmen  felt  that  the  investment  would  be  worthwhile  as 
it  would  bring  tourists  to  Los  Angeles  and  to  the  surrounding  country- 
side. This  in  turn  would  stimulate  business. 

Money  for  the  celebration  was  raised  by  subscriptions  which  were 
quite  liberal  in  many  respects.  Contributions  ranged  from  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  person  or  firm  down  to  one  dollar.  The  two  largest 
subscriptions  were  made  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
California  railroads,  each  company  donating  five  hundred  dollars. 
Another  large  donation  to  the  finance  committee  of  La  Fiesta  was 
made  by  the  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Theater  who  turned  over  the 
entire  proceeds  of  an  entertainment  he  gave  at  his  theater.2 

Meyberg  contacted  every  racial  group  that  he  could  reach  and 
recruited  their  services  for  La  Fiesta.  He  not  only  wanted  the  whites 
to  participate  in  the  parades,  but  he  also  wanted  the  Chinese  and 
Indians  to  be  a part  of  the  gay  affair.  After  placing  his  request  with 
the  Chinese  organization  in  town,  he  anxiously  awaited  a reply.  It 
was  not  long  in  coming.  Chan  Kin  Sing,  a well  known  Chinese  in- 
terpreter on  Los  Angeles  street  declared  that  the  Chinese  were  going 
to  depict  an  event  in  their  history  that  happened  in  906  B.C.3  At  that 
particular  time,  China  was  divided  into  six  nations,  each  with  an 
emperor  and  a general.  Each  section  of  the  entire  empire  was  at  war 
with  the  others.  As  the  story  goes,  Su  Chan,  scholar  and  statesman, 
reconciled  the  six  emperors  and  generals  and  united  them  all,  thereby 
establishing  a united  China. 

Meyberg,  knowing  that  the  Chinese  would  put  on  a very  colorful 
display,  was  highly  pleased.  Having  accomplished  this  much,  in  trying 
to  get  representatives  of  all  races,  he  contacted  Francisco  Estudillo  of 
Colton  who  was  Indian  Commissioner  of  southern  California  and 
asked  him  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  some  of  his  Indians  to  Los  An- 
geles to  participate  in  La  Fiesta.  Estudillo  declared  that  he  would 
“furnish  Indians  only  on  orders  from  the  War  Department  at  Wash- 
ington.”4 A further  stipulation  was  made  that  if  the  Indians  did  come 
to  participate  in  the  celebration,  Estudillo  wanted  an  assurance  that 
they  would  be  well  taken  care  of,  which  included  being  kept  away 
from  liquor  of  any  sort.  This  request  was  made  because  the  Indian 
Commissioner  did  not  want  “the  results  of  his  painstaking  guardian- 
ship to  be  undone  by  any  demoralizing  associations  of  his  wards  in  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.”5 

Meyberg  assured  Estudillo  that  his  Indians  of  the  Yuma  and 
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Cocopah  tribes  would  be  well  taken  care  of.  News  of  the  coming  ap- 
pearance of  the  Indians  in  the  parades  elicited  the  following  headlines: 

Genuine  Indians  will  take  part  in  the  parade. 

They  will  be  brought  in  from  the  reservations.6 

The  Merchants  Association  was  proud  to  have  these  elements  par- 
ticipating in  the  fiesta.  At  that  time,  it  was  declared  that  “not  many 
cities  could  produce  representatives  of  four  out  of  the  five  human 
races  — Caucasians,  Mongolians,  Africans,  and  red  men  from  the  resi- 
dents of  its  immediate  locality.”7 

Plans  for  the  fiesta  were  being  executed  with  success  from  March 
on,  and  the  town  was  taking  a definite  interest  in  it  as  was  evidenced 
by  subscriptions  to  the  Fiesta  Fund.  Los  Angeles  was  beginning  to  feel 
important  for  on  April  8,  1894,  an  editorial  came  out  to  the  following 
effect : 

Let  us  bury  out  of  sight  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  In  place  of 
looking  to  San  Francisco  for  inspiration  and  example,  it  is 
time  for  the  merchants  to  cut  loose  and  start  a new  era  of 
prosperity  upon  a broader  plane.  In  the  future  the  rotteness 
of  San  Francisco  must  shoulder  her  own  responsibilities.  Los 
Angeles  is  a new  world  formed  with  higher  motives,  broader 
principles,  and  greater  ambitions.  The  Chicago  of  the  West  — 
the  ambitious,  prosperous  city  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.8 

The  merchants  hoped  that  the  fiesta  would  help  to  place  Los 
Angeles  definitely  “on  the  map,”  and  the  newspapers  “helped”  by 
inflating  community  spirit  and  greatness. 

While  the  Committee  on  Invitations  prepared  a set  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  special  invitations  to  be  sent  to  prominent  people  throughout 
the  United  States,  display  posters  and  booklets  “heralding  La  Fiesta  to 
the  world”  were  sent  by  train  to  the  East  and  to  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  hoped  that  the  fiesta  would  play  an  important 
part  in  the  building  up  of  the  community  and  in  interesting  the 
eastern  capitalists  to  invest  a little  capital  in  western  enterprises,  par- 
ticularly in  Los  Angeles.  For  example,  Los  Angeles  had  many  hotels  of 
a commercial  class  which  would  satisfy  the  general  traveler,  but  there 
were  no  good  hotels  for  accommodating  tourists  who  wanted  to  pass 
a winter  here.  The  Committee  on  Hotels  in  Los  Angeles  proposed  to 
“induce  if  possible  Eastern  capital,  assisted  by  a considerable  amount 
raised  locally,  to  venture  into  this  enterprise”  of  establishing  luxurious 
hotels.”9 

From  all  appearances,  fiesta  plans  were  proceeding  on  schedule. 
Visiting  neighbouring  communities,  Meyberg  learned  that  the  citizens 
wanted  to  send  floats  to  be  used  in  the  fiesta  parades.  When  the  time 
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came  to  choose  a queen  to  reign  during  La  Fiesta,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Merchants  Association  appointed  a committee  to  take  care 
of  the  selection.  The  Queen’s  court  was  also  selected  by  this  com- 
mittee. Beauty  was  not  the  only  determining  factor  in  their  choice,  for 
possession  of  wealth  and  prestige  in  social  circles  were  unspoken 
qualifications. 

The  use  of  color  is  important  in  conveying  certain  ideas  and  in 
creating  a certain  mood  or  atmosphere.  Realizing  this,  the  Fiesta  Com- 
mittee declared  that  the  colors  to  be  used  in  decorating  the  town  were 
to  be  yellow,  red,  and  green,  symbolizing  the  sources  of  wealth  in 
and  around  the  city.10 

Everyone  was  encouraged  to  decorate  his  home.  Businessmen  and 
store  keepers  went  all  out  for  lavish  displays  in  their  store  windows 
and  on  the  outside  of  their  buildings.  Incandescent  lamps  were  used 
in  many  places,  and  huge  flags,  bright  festoons,  tropical  palm  leaves, 
and  evergreens  adorned  walls,  arches,  and  all  other  material  objects 
that  could  be  covered.  Viewing  the  colorfully  decorated  town,  a writer 
for  the  Evening  Express  wrote: 

Mary  had  a little  lamb, 

Its  fleece  could  not  be  seen, 

For  Mary  had  adorned  it  with, 

The  yellow,  red,  and  green.11 

The  houses  in  the  residential  districts  were  fairly  hidden  behind 
draperies  and  flags,  the  designs  were  unique  and  the  streets  of  the 
city  looked  like  the  “backyards  in  the  East  in  springtime  when  the 
flannels  are  out  for  an  airing.”12  As  for  the  Fiesta  Button,  everybody 
seemed  to  wear  one;  “from  the  bloated  bondholder  to  the  street 
garmin”  [sic].13 

The  residents  were  enthusiastic  to  decorate  their  homes  as  were 
the  businessmen  in  town,  but  it  seems  that  the  city  government  had 
to  be  asked  by  Meyberg  to  decorate  its  buildings.  To  decorate  the  town, 
Meyberg  received,  upon  request  to  the  city  council,  the  use  of  a certain 
number  of  employees  and  horse  teams  of  the  Street  Department  and  of 
the  Park  Commissioners14  for  adorning  of  streets  with  flags,  bunting, 
and  greenery.  The  Fire  Commission  helped  to  decorate  “electric  wire 
poles  in  connection  with  street  decorations,  which  were  near  the 
various  engine  houses.”15 

The  town  was  quickly  taking  on  a holiday  appearance.  With 
such  co-operation  from  the  people,  the  Merchants  Association  saw 
success  spelled  in  bold  letters.  Even  the  tamale  man  seemed  “fired 
with  an  ambition  and  with  the  aid  of  a little  bunting”  imparted  “quite 
a swagger  air  to  his  buffet  on  wheels.”16 

On  April  8,  1894,  fiesta  forces,  masked  and  dressed  in  strange  look- 
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in g costumes,  bore  down  upon  the  City  Hall  with  a crowd  of  people 
and  “unceremoniously  bounced”  the  mayor  and  the  council  and  in- 
stalled a “carnival  mayor  and  council.”  The  Fiesta  Court  and  the 
people  gathered  there  took  this  opportunity  to  air  their  grievances 
against  the  city  government  on  such  problems  as  the  harbor  question, 
taxation,  sidewalks,  and  license  ordinances. 

April  io  came  and  Los  Angeles  looked  gayer  than  it  ever  had  been 
before.  Into  this  lavish  setting  came  thousands  of  colorfully  dressed 
visitors  from  the  East  and  from  neighbouring  valleys  and  towns  to 
inundate  the  streets,  the  shops,  the  hotels,  and  all  the  vacant  rooms  in 
the  residential  section.  On  this  day,  an  historical  pageant  was  pre- 
sented depicting  the  growth  of  southern  California.  There  were  floats 
representing  the  early  development  of  southern  California,  the  arrival 
of  the  first  settlers  and  the  advance  of  the  railroads  and  their  con- 
sequences. Other  floats  represented  various  towns,  secret  societies,  and 
other  organizations  in  southern  California. 

The  Chinese  of  the  city  had  entered  floats  valued  at  five  thousand 
dollars.  From  all  accounts  the  contribution  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
fiesta  was  beyond  all  expectations.  The  comment  on  it  in  1896  went 
as  follows : 

The  Chinese  float  at  La  Fiesta  in  1894  was  probably  the  most 
gorgeous  affair  ever  seen  on  an  American  street,  on  any  occa- 
sion. The  shimmer  was  everywhere  that  of  pure  silver  and 
every  yellow  gleam  was  from  gold.  The  glitter  of  weapons  was 
the  flash  of  the  finest  steel,  and  the  sheen  of  robes  from  the 
finest  of  silk,  and  the  sparkle  of  jewelry  from  real  gems.  It 
was  a grand  mingling  of  the  barbaric  splendour  of  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  with  the  softer  polish  of  the  later  world.17 

An  interesting  sidelight  was  the  trick  that  the  Chinese  played  on 
the  whites  in  the  city.  It  so  happened  that  when  the  men  who  were 
appointed  mounted  marshals,  cavaliers,  and  centaurs  to  ride  in  the 
parades,  they  found  no  horses  available  for  hire.  They  wondered  just 
what  they  were  going  to  do  when  a Chinese  representative  from 
Chinatown  approached  them  and  offered  to  rent  them  horses  for  five 
dollars  a day  per  animal.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  a group  of 
Chinese  had  rented  all  the  horses  at  three  dollars  a day,  and  now 
offered  to  re-rent  them  at  a slight  increase  in  price,  thereby  making 
a profit  of  two  dollars  on  each  horse  rented. 

During  the  day  of  April  n activities  were  at  a standstill.  Business- 
men were  busy  looking  after  their  affairs,  and  the  people  were  wander- 
ing around  looking  at  decorations  in  stores  and  streets.  That  evening, 
the  carnival  began  with  a torchlight  procession  of  masquers,  vaqueros, 
and  caballeros,  followed  by  floats  from  the  Historical  Pageant  and 
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floats  of  towns  such  as  Santa  Monica,  San  Diego,  and  Pomona.  The 
fiesta  crowds  put  on  their  masks  and  had  as  much  fun  as  they  knew 
how  to  have.  Had  one  mingled  in  the  crowds,  one  would  have  seen 
clowns,  peasant  girls,  dwarfs,  Mother  Goose  and  her  court,  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  characters,  monks,  nuns,  and  an  assortment  of  historical 
figures. 

April  12  was  Children’s  Day  and  every  school  boy  thought  that 
La  Fiesta  was  a great  institution.  He  did  not  have  to  go  to  school  and 
there  was  a great  deal  for  him  to  do.  In  the  parade  there  were  approx- 
imately six  thousand  five  hundred  children. 

April  13  was  Floral-Military  Day  where  regiments  of  various  fight- 
ing units  paraded  down  the  streets  to  the  accompaniment  of  several 
bands.  The  floats  of  this  day  were  decorated  with  flowers  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  During  the  evening  a Grand  Masquerade  Ball  was 
held,  winding  up  the  events  of  the  Fiesta  of  1894.  Interesting  is  the 
fact  that  the  surplus  resulting  from  the  Ball  was  given  to  the  Associated 
Charities  Organization  of  Los  Angeles. 

During  this  fiesta  there  were  about  seventy-five  thousand  people 
in  the  streets.  Every  nook  and  cranny  was  packed,  and  huge  throngs 
surged  back  and  forth  in  the  streets  till  dawn  of  the  following  morn- 
in.  One  newspaperman  on  the  Evening  Express  wrote,  “The  crowds 
on  the  streets  had  no  respect  for  age,  sex,  or  previous  conditions  of 
corns.” 

Business  was  exceptionally  good.  Theatres  such  as  the  Orpheum, 
Burbank,  and  Los  Angeles  billed  special  features  and  increased  the 
number  of  performances  per  day  to  please  and  accommodate  the  peo- 
ple. For  instance,  the  Los  Angeles  theatre  presented  the  following 
stage  plays:  Julius  Caesar,  Francesca  da  Rimini,  Othello,  Lions  Mouth, 
and  Damon  and  Pythia.  The  Burbank  theatre  presented  the  stage  ver- 
sion of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Eating  places  were  constantly  packed,  and 
a quip  from  the  Evening  Express  aptly  describes  the  situation.  “Fiesta 
comes  but  once  a year  and  the  restaurants  make  the  most  of  it.”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  coroners  and  undertakers  were  sad  because  there 
were  so  few  casualties.  The  only  accident  was  a broken  leg.  A little 
boy  on  horseback  in  racing  with  others  in  his  group  ran  into  a street 
car.18 

But  for  the  real  estate  man,  it  was  a true  fiesta,  for  they  had  looked 
forward  to  it  with  great  anticipation.  They  believed  that  the  influx  of 
visitors  would  have  a permanent  effect  on  the  town  if  they  could  sell 
them  land.  Real  estate  agents  were  very  anxious  to  sell  their  lots  so  they 
advertised  to  a large  extent  by  saying: 

If  of  the  fiesta  you  want  a souvenir. 

The  chance  of  a lifetime  is  offered  you  here. 
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A lot  in  the  Weil  Tract  can  be  bought  for  a song. 

Grab  it  quickly,  or  rue  it  your  whole  life  long.19 

Lots  located  between  8th  and  ioth  streets  in  present  downtown  Los 
Angeles  sold  in  1894  for  two  hundred  twenty-five  dollars.  Of  course, 
more  desirable  lots  bid  for  by  several  people  brought  higher  prices. 

Haste  away,  away  to  South  Bonnie  Brae 
Near  Westlake  Park,  where  Bryan  and  Clark 
Sell  lots  each  day  from  dawn  to  dark. 

Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

“I’ll  buy  in  fair  South  Bonnie  Brae 
A lot  or  two  this  very  day.”20 

La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles  was  advertised  by  the  Santa  Fe  as  far  east 
as  Colorado  and  as  far  north  as  Portland,  Oregon.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific advertised  as  far  east  as  New  Orleans  and  also  from  San  Francisco 
to  Ogden,  Utah.21  This  was  to  be  expected  as  both  companies  had 
donated  considerable  amounts  of  money  to  the  Fiesta  Committee,  and 
the  companies  wanted  to  increase  their  business  by  transporting  visitors 
out  here  who  perchance  might  stay  and  eventually  help  to  increase  the 
railroads  coffers.  The  number  of  visitors  from  the  east  was  large  for 
the  railways  had  lowered  the  fare.  Here  in  southern  California,  the 
railways  had  their  hands  full  in  transporting  about  twenty  thousand 
people  daily  to  and  from  the  fiesta.  On  top  of  this,  all  military  com- 
panies were  transported  free  of  charge  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
Company. 

The  fiesta  was  a tremendous  success  all  the  way  around  “in  as- 
sembling great  crowds  of  visitors  and  adding  to  the  fame  of  this 
city.”22  As  Harris  Newmark  remarked  in  his  reminiscences,  “It  is  con- 
ceded by  all  who  have  seen  Los  Angeles  grow,  that  this  first  fiesta  and 
the  resulting  strengthening  of  the  (Merchants)  Association  have  been 
among  the  earliest,  and  in  some  respects,  the  most  important  elements 
contributing  to  the  growth  and  development  of  our  city.”23 
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III 

The  Fiesta  of  1895 

The  fiesta  of  1894  had  greatly  strengthened  the  community  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  influx  of  new  residents  and  the  investment  of  eastern 
capital  in  local  enterprises  had  given  rise  to  a larger  merchant  and 
middle  class.  The  merchants  who  had  banded  together  in  1893  in 
order  to  promote  more  business  through  cooperation  and  to  alleviate 
the  economic  disturbances  of  the  depression  of  1893  had  instituted  the 
first  fiesta  of  the  nineties  in  1894.  Membership  in  the  association  had 
increased  as  the  year  went  by,  and  the  businessmen  seeing  the  ad- 
vantages of  working  together  decided  on  incorporating  their  associa- 
tion under  the  laws  of  California.  At  the  meeting  of  September  13, 
1894,  the  merchants  drew  up  and  adopted  a constitution  and  a set  of 
by-laws.1  They  held  that  all  old  members  who  signed  the  constitution 
would  be  admitted  in  good  standing,  and  with  this  move,  the  Mer- 
chants Association  of  Los  Angeles  became  an  incorporated  organiza- 
tion under  state  law. 

The  bi-monthly  meetings  found  the  members  busily  engaged  in 
shaping  plans  for  the  next  fiesta  which  would  be  in  April  of  1895.  Max 
Meyberg  was  again  named  Director  General  “with  full  power  to  act.”2 
A collection  planning  committee  was  immediately  formed  to  work 
on  a plan  to  collect  money  for  La  Fiesta. 

In  January,  1895,  the  collection  planning  committee  gave  way  to 
the  Finance  Committee  which  was  to  collect  necessary  funds  for  the 
promotion  of  the  fiesta.  The  manner  in  which  collections  were  to  be 
made,  contracts  drawn  up,  and  the  fiesta  advertised  was  to  be  approved 
first  by  the  Association’s  attorney.  After  receiving  approval,  they  were 
to  be  managed  accordingly.  In  order  to  safeguard  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee from  attack,  the  Association  stipulated  that  all  contracts  were 
to  be  made  in  writing  and  that,  unless  contracts  were  signed  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  they  would  not  be  honored  nor  would  the  Associa- 
tion assume  any  liability  resulting  from  them.3 

For  months  before  the  fiesta  was  to  begin,  the  Merchants  Associa- 
tion was  busily  engaged  in  discussing  the  most  advantageous  ways  of 
promoting  the  celebration.  To  insure  proper  attention  to  all  phases  of 
the  coming  fiesta,  various  committees  were  set  up  to  handle  such 
problems  as  public  comfort,  music,  parades,  prizes,  amusements,  trans- 
portation, invitations,  and  entertainment  of  distinguished  guests. 

To  make  it  easier  for  visitors  from  the  east  and  others  to  find  living 
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quarters  during  their  stay  here  in  Los  Angeles  for  La  Fiesta,  the  Mer- 
chants Association  set  up  a Public  Comfort  Committee.  This  com- 
mittee was  to  handle  the  business  of  compiling  a list  of  hotels,  lodging 
houses,  and  private  residences  which  would  take  in  visitors.  On  this 
same  list  were  noted  the  number  of  rooms,  location  in  the  city,  rates, 
and  other  information  of  general  interest.  To  do  this,  the  committee 
opened  a registration  list  and  charged  a small  fee  for  representation  in 
the  guide  book.  The  citizens  responded  eagerly,  and  the  visitors  who 
came  here  were  greatly  helped  in  their  search  for  lodgings. 

The  Committee  on  Prizes  was  in  charge  of  preparing  a list  of  gifts 
and  honors  to  be  given  for  various  La  Fiesta  displays.  As  an  example, 
the  prizes  for  floats  in  the  Floral  Pageant  were  to  range  from  $125  in 
cash  down  to  a silk  banner.  The  committee  was  also  in  charge  of  pur- 
chasing various  objects  to  be  given  to  winners  who  were  to  be  chosen 
by  judges  selected  for  the  occasion  by  the  Committee  on  Prizes. 

At  first  it  was  decided  that  no  official  program  be  published  except 
that  which  would  appear  in  the  newspapers  from  day  to  day.  When 
the  question  was  reconsidered  by  the  Association,  it  was  decided  that 
a committee  take  charge  of  drawing  up  an  official  program  for  the 
fiesta.  S.  C.  Nichols  & Co.  was  awarded  the  contract  to  publish  the 
program  booklet  since  it  had  turned  in  the  lowest  bid.  Twenty-five 
percent  of  the  profits  of  the  publication  which  would  sell  for  twenty- 
five  cents  a copy  was  to  revert  to  the  Association  from  the  printing 
house.4 

The  question  of  train  rates  from  the  East  to  Los  Angeles  for  the 
fiesta  was  taken  up  by  the  Transportation  Committee  with  the  railroad 
companies.  Since  many  distinguished  guests  were  to  be  present  at  La 
Fiesta,  Meyberg  saw  to  it  that  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association 
appointed  a committee  of  ten  to  see  to  it  that  the  guests  were  properly 
entertained. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  a committee  of  three  on  invitations  was 
appointed  from  among  the  Board  of  Directors.5  This  committee  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  San  Francisco  Half  Million  Club  to  attend 
their  coming  fiesta.  The  Half  Million  Club  accepted  and  decided  to 
send  a float.  The  Los  Angeles  merchants  upon  hearing  this  hurriedly 
sent  a note  saying  that  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  them  to  ef- 
fectively carry  out  their  float  idea.  The  merchants  suggested  that  per- 
haps they  could  come  as  visitors  and  participate.6  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  this  city  had  no  intention  of  allowing  San  Francisco  to  be 
represented  by  a float  that  might  be  more  attractive  than  some  of 
Los  Angeles’  own. 

A San  Francisco  paper  commenting  on  the  invitation  declared 
“Hundreds  of  San  Franciscans  are  going  down  to  enjoy  the  Fiesta  at 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  feeling  of  jealousy  between 
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Northern  and  Southern  California  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  mutual 
goodwill  and  a sentiment  of  unity.  Harmony  is  better  than  antagonism 
even  from  a business  point  of  view.”' 

The  Merchants  Association  extended  invitations  to  Governor  Budd 
and  his  staff8  and  to  the  California  Legislature  to  participate  in  La 
Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles  of  1895.9  Meyberg  likewise  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  orphan  asylum  to  view  the  Floral  Parade 
from  seats  in  the  Park  free  of  charge.10 

Recalling  the  magnificence  and  splendour  of  the  Chinese  floats 
and  processions  in  the  fiesta  of  1894,  the  Merchants  Association  was 
very  anxious  to  have  the  Chinese  of  Los  Angeles  again  take  part  in  the 
coming  celebration.  However,  the  Chinese  this  time  seemed  reluctant 
at  participating,  and  only  after  much  coaxing  with  flowery  speeches 
did  the  Association  finally  convince  the  Chinese  how  important  they 
were  to  the  success  of  the  fiesta.  The  argument  that  finally  won  them 
over  was  perhaps  an  address  to  the  effect  that  the  fiesta  was  like  a 
table  wherein  one  leg  represented  the  American  merchants,  another 
leg  represented  the  manufacturers,  a third  leg  represented  the  capital- 
ists, and  the  fourth  leg  represented  the  Chinese  merchants.  The  claim 
was  that  if  the  Chinese  leg  were  cut  off,  it  would  mar  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  fiesta.11 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  townspeople  of  the  city  responded 
to  the  appeals  for  funds  for  La  Fiesta  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  by 
March  7,  1895,  $11,367  had  been  raised  by  subscriptions.  It  might  be 
well  to  add  here  that  the  Finance  Committee  of  La  Fiesta  had  at  its 
command  a large  group  of  determined  men  who  went  out  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  some  money  from  everyone.  It  might  only  be  a 
quarter,  but  it  would  still  help. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  W.  C.  Furrey,  ex-president  of  the 
Merchants  Association,  was  removed  from  the  Finance  Committee 
“owing  to  the  gentleman’s  inability  to  perform  the  duties  given  to  him 
as  a member  of  said  committee.”12 

The  Finance  Committee  felt  that  the  businessmen  of  the  com- 
munity should  donate  money  since  it  was  to  their  interests  to  do  so. 
More  money  meant  a bigger  and  better  fiesta.  This  in  turn  meant 
more  publicity  and  more  visitors  from  far  and  near.  However,  some 
businessmen  did  not  care  to  contribute,  though  they  still  wanted  to 
reap  the  profits  of  La  Fiesta.  Sometimes  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee met  with  harsh  refusals  when  they  solicited  aid  from  certain 
businessmen  for  the  fiesta.13  When  this  happened,  letters  were  sent  by 
the  Finance  Committee  to  the  businessmen  in  question  stating  their 
grievance  and  also  reasons  why  it  would  be  to  the  merchant’s  ad- 
vantage to  subscribe  money  to  the  fiesta  fund. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  discuss  the 
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amount  of  assistance  which  they  could  give  towards  the  promotion  of 
the  fiesta,  Meyberg  appeared  and  declared  that  he  proposed  to  ask  the 
City  Council  for  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for  La 
Fiesta.  Believing  that  an  endorsement  of  this  request  by  the  Chamber 
would  greatly  enhance  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  money  from 
the  Council,  Meyberg  pleaded  for  the  signatures  and  got  them. 

When  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  received  the  request  from  the 
Merchants  Association  for  financial  aid  and  cooperation  in  the  plan- 
ning of  the  celebration,14  the  matter  was  referred  to  their  own  Finance 
Committee.15  While  the  request  lay  on  the  table  for  want  of  action,  a 
few  members  of  the  City  Council  violently  protested  against  the  ap- 
propriation of  a single  dollar  of  the  public  funds  for  the  coming  fiesta. 
The  matter  of  financial  aid  again  was  forwarded  to  the  city’s  Finance 
Committee.  This  time,  the  committee  recommended  that  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars  be  appropriated  for  the  fiesta.  When  the  report 
was  read  to  the  City  Council  and  a vote  was  taken,  the  recommenda- 
tion lost  by  a three  to  five  vote.16 

Since  financial  aid  did  not  appear  to  be  forthcoming  from  the  city 
government,  Meyberg  appeared  before  the  City  Council  to  ask  that  the 
Street  force  of  the  Street  Department  be  ordered  to  assist  his  group  in 
decorating  the  streets  for  a period  of  two  days  for  La  Fiesta.  The  re- 
quest was  granted.17 

Having  learned  from  the  fiesta  of  1894,  the  newspapers  carried 
editorials  on  the  subject  of  crime  during  fiesta  week,  saying  that  the 
city  was  fast  filling  up  with  thugs  and  sneak  thieves.18  A hope  was 
expressed  that  no  rowdyism  or  hoodlumism  would  be  indulged  in 
such  as  had  marred  the  closing  days  of  the  fiesta  of  1894.19  Advice  was 
given  to  the  public  thus:  “Of  course  all  the  visitors  and  strangers  who 
are  in  the  city  have  not  come  here  to  look  at  the  floats,  at  decorations, 
or  to  enjoy  the  climate,  and  as  is  unavoidable  on  occasions  of  this  kind, 
there  are  a number  of  light  fingered  gentry  on  hand  with  a purpose  of 
turning  a dishonest  penny  if  possible. 

“Special  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  police  to  rid  the  city  of  as 
many  of  these  objectionable  characters  as  possible.  Yet  no  doubt  many 
will  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  the  wise  maiden  will  not 
carry  her  pocketbook  in  her  hand  in  a crowd,  nor  her  sensible  beau 
make  too  elaborate  display  of  his  cash  when  he  buys  her  a piece  of 
chewing  gum.”20 

The  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  and  the  Chief  of  Police  were 
authorized  by  the  City  Council  to  employ  as  many  special  policemen 
as  were  deemed  necessary  for  service  during  La  Fiesta,  April  15-20  in- 
clusive. Then  too,  special  officers  were  appointed  to  serve  without  pay 
from  the  city  at  the  following  hotels:  Hollenbeck,  United  States, 
Nadeau,  and  Westminster.  These  officers  were  to  be  on  duty  at  the 
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respective  hotels  from  April  12  through  April  25  or  whenever  the 
management  of  the  hotel  called  upon  them.21 

Probably  during  the  fiesta  of  1894  too  many  people  had  choked 
on  handfuls  of  flour  carelessly  thrown  by  rowdy  funseekers.  Anyway, 
flour  throwing  was  definitely  to  be  forbidden  at  the  coming  celebration. 

People  from  the  surrounding  countryside  and  from  the  east  flowed 
in  for  days  before  the  fiesta  opened.  Gaily  garbed  easterners  with 
looks  of  anticipation  in  their  eyes  roamed  in  and  out  of  elaborately 
decorated  stores  and  streets  from  dawn  to  dusk.  Although  the  fog 
which  rolled  in  during  the  early  morning  hours  caused  red,  green,  and 
orange  colors  to  fade  into  each  other,  it  did  not  detract  from  the  festive 
appearance  of  the  town. 

The  stores  were  doing  a great  business.  All  were  advertising  fiesta 
fineries.  A verse  printed  in  the  paper  of  the  Times  is  indicative  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  buying. 

Little  maids  and  big  maids, 

Stocky  maids  and  tall, 

Are  running  bills  for  dresses  for 
The  Great  Fiesta  Ball.22 

Pronunciation  of  the  word  fiesta  varied  with  the  individual.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express,  the  following  pronuncia- 
tions were  most  evident:  fyesty,  fester,  fee-esty,  fee-estay,  fi-eestor, 
feestay,  fiestor,  and  fi-ees-tor.  No  matter  how  it  was  pronounced  or 
spelled,  fiesta  meant  a good  time  for  everyone. 

A time  to  laugh 
A time  to  cry, 

But  the  laughing  time 
Is  drawing  nigh. 

The  Queen  will  come 
To  Angel  land. 

Let  fun  abound 
On  every  hand. 

Laugh — Fiesta  Laugh.23 

On  Monday  evening,  April  15,  1895,  the  reign  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Angels  began  with  the  appearance  of  a troop  of  her  gentleman  at- 
tendants at  the  City  Hall,  who  took  possession  of  the  public  offices 
and  demanded  the  keys  of  the  city  from  the  City  Council. 

La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles  began  in  all  its  brilliance  on  April  16, 
and  a week  of  magnificent  street  pageants,  varied  entertainments,  and 
carnival  revels  were  initiated. 

Parades  by  day 
Again  by  night. 
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To  please  the  eye 
And  add  delight. 

And  music  with 
Angelic  voice 
Will  swell  the  joy; 

Let  all  rejoice. 

Laugh — Fiesta — Laugh24 

This  year  the  socially  prominent  Mrs.  Modini  Woods  had  been 
chosen  as  queen  of  the  fiesta.  Befitting  her  position,  her  royal  robe  was 
fashioned  out  of  blue  and  gold  velvet  and  patterned  after  the  robe  of 
Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  Her  court  of  sixteen  young  and  beautiful 
maids  was  also  gowned  after  the  fashion  of  the  women  of  the  court 
during  the  reign  of  Isabella  and  Ferdinand.25 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  her  court,  and  gentleman  attendants 
at  the  reviewing  stand  at  Central  Park,  which  is  now  the  site  of  Per- 
shing Square,  the  colorful  street  processions  began.  Beautiful  and  full 
of  historical  significance,  the  Pageant  of  the  Pacific  was  the  greatest 
spectacle  of  the  day.  To  mention  a few  of  the  scenes  depicting  the  story 
of  occidental  advancement  of  the  Pacific  Coast  areas,  there  were  floats 
bearing  the  following  titles:  The  Gilded  Man,  Birth  of  Inca,  Capture 
of  Atahaulpa,  The  Golden  Ransom,  Court  of  Montezuma,  Siege  of 
the  City  of  Mexico,  Entry  of  the  Missionaries,  Entry  of  the  Americans, 
The  Hawaiians,  The  Grand  Aleut,  Sutter’s  Mill,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Car  of  the  Angels,  and  several  others. 

One  of  the  colorful  floats  in  the  Pageant  of  the  Pacific  was  entitled 
Robinson  Crusoe.  In  his  novel,  Daniel  Defoe  had  placed  Crusoe  on 
the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  a float  depict- 
ing part  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants  was  included  in  the  Pageant. 
From  newspaper  accounts,  the  float  was  very  colorful. 

The  floats  were  all  elaborate,  for  every  effort  had  been  made  to 
make  them  as  realistic  and  as  colorful  as  possible.  Many  consignments 
of  foil  paper,  fringes,  and  other  highly  decorative  materials  from  New 
York  had  been  used.  Armor  suits  to  be  used  as  costumes  had  also  been 
imported  from  the  east. 

Immediately  following  the  last  float  of  the  Pageant  of  the  Pacific 
were  floats  entered  by  various  business  firms  in  the  city.  Schools  such 
as  the  University  of  Southern  California,  Woodbury  Business  College, 
Los  Angeles  Medical  School,  and  Occidental  College  entered  floats 
also.  Neighbouring  towns  such  as  Pomona,  Orange,  and  San  Bernar- 
dino also  entered  their  masterpieces. 

Among  the  Chinese  contributions  to  the  fiesta  parade  was  the 
Chinese  Dragon  which  had  been  brought  down  from  San  Francisco. 
The  dragon  is  a symbol  of  Chinese  life,  and  in  China  it  holds  a very 
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sacred  place  in  the  hearts  and  mind  of  the  people.  The  dragon  was 
eight  hundred  feet  long  and  it  took  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to 
operate  it.  Its  body  was  scaled  in  metal  and  inlaid  with  quaint  and 
curious  designs.  The  twenty-two  dorsal  fins  that  it  possessed  on  both 
sides  were  bright  green  in  color  as  was  the  tail.  Below  the  scaled  body 
fell  draperies  of  red  and  white  silk  which  concealed  the  men  who 
operated  the  dragon  on  the  street.  Men,  underneath  it,  walked  from 
one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other  to  give  the  monster  apparent  life  and 
sinuous  shape. 

That  evening,  a Grand  Concert  was  given  at  Hazard’s  Pavilion 
which  is  now  the  site  of  the  Philharmonic  Auditorium.  The  Music 
Committee  of  the  Merchants  Association  happily  presented  Katherine 
Fleming,  a famous  contralto  soloist  of  Heinrichs’  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  as  one  of  the  star  performers  of  the  evening. 

Not  all  of  the  Fiesta  crowd  attended,  for  the  majority  of  them 
roamed  the  streets  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  to  the  shrill 
sounds  of  Fiesta  whistles  and  horns  and  to  the  laughter  of  fun-seeking 
townspeople  and  visitors.  A San  Bernardino  man  hearing  the  Fiesta 
whistle  for  the  first  time  declared,  “Great  Heaven’s!  I thought  that 
was  an  escaped  lunatic.  It  sounds  just  like  a musical  laugh  I heard  at 
the  Highland’s  Asylum.26 

Activities  on  April  17  were  suspended  during  the  day,  for  the  bus- 
iness men  wanted  to  open  up  their  shops  for  the  convenience  of  en- 
thusiastic visitors  and  for  their  own  customers.  Rather  than  spend  their 
time  shopping,  many  people  drifted  to  Agricultural  Park  where  horse 
races  were  being  held.  Agricultural  Park  is  now  the  site  of  Exposition 
Park.  The  largest  stake  events  of  the  day  were  the  Newton  Handicap 
of  one  thousand  dollars  and  the  Hoffman  Cafe  Purse  of  seven  hundred 
dollars.  From  all  accounts,  many  “good-blooded  horses”  from  various 
localities  participated.  Many  visitors  at  the  races  became  so  excited  that 
they  were  swept  away  by  the  “betting  fever.”  Some  of  the  people  who 
had  placed  bets  won,  others  broke  even,  and  the  ones  who  lost  turned 
their  backs  on  the  Park  and  slowly  trudged  back  to  mingle  in  the 
milling  crowds. 

Instead  of  attending  the  races,  some  visitors  and  townspeople  went 
to  the  Los  Angeles  Theatre  to  view  the  stage  play  entitled  “The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me.”  Perhaps  some  of  the  newcomers  even  went  on  the 
great  Toboggan  Slide  on  Broadway  between  First  and  Second  Streets 
which  was  advertised  as  a “sure  cure  for  insomnia  and  better  and  safer 
than  a real  ice  toboggan.”27  For  the  more  conservative  element  in  the 
town  during  the  La  Fiesta  week,  there  was  a dog  show  put  on  by  the 
Southern  California  Kennel  Clubs  featuring  a magnificent  display  of 
high-bred  dogs. 

With  the  fall  of  darkness,  the  street  parade  began  with  the  floats 
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from  the  Pageant  of  the  Pacific  brilliantly  illuminated  by  gasoline 
torches  and  reflectors.  The  Chinese  dragon  was  not  used  as  there  was 
too  much  risk  of  its  being  damaged  by  open  fires  along  the  street. 
The  newspapers  never  missed  a chance  to  publish  something  with  a 
humorous  note  relating  to  the  fiesta.  The  day  after  the  Pageant  of  the 
Pacific  was  held,  a short  note  came  out  to  this  effect : 

Arizonians  are  always  getting  into  a world  of  trouble  when 
they  come  to  great  Los  Angeles.  Last  night  one  of  them  at- 
tempted to  scale  the  wall  at  the  rear  of  Brink’s  restaurant  to 
get  a good  view  of  the  parade.  He  lost  his  footing  and  went 
into  a barrel  of  something  worse  than  Azusa  boarding  house 
soup.28 

April  18  dawned  none  too  soon  for  the  children  of  Los  Angeles, 
for  this  day  was  Children’s  Day.  They  had  drilled  and  practiced  for 
one  month  at  their  respective  schools  so  that  they  could  participate  in 
the  various  events  of  the  day.29  The  Queen  and  her  court  watched  the 
children  as  the  various  sections  passed  the  reviewing  stand.  Each  sec- 
tion halted  long  enough  to  sing  a few  lines  of  a patriotic  song  and  then 
moved  on.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  children  were  to  have  worn 
fiesta-colored  paper  caps,  but  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Association 
had  decided  that  the  request  could  not  be  complied  with  because  of 
lack  of  funds.30 

During  the  evening,  a huge  Carnival  Masque  Ball  was  held. 
Women  with  glittering  gowns  draped  over  them  and  men  with 
starched  collars,  gay-ninety  tuxedos,  and  waxed  handle-bar  mustaches 
glided  over  the  ballroom  floor  under  elaborately  covered  ceilings  and 
low  hanging  chandeliers.  During  the  intermissions,  the  women  played 
Cat  and  Mouse,  and  the  men  strutted  around  with  their  thumbs  in 
their  vest  pockets  nodding  occasionally  to  some  acquaintances. 

The  sober  side 
May  well  be  hid 
Behind  a mask 
If  none  forbid. 

Abolish  tears 
Enthrone  the  smile; 

Let  pleasure  rule, 

And  fun  beguile. 

Laugh — Fiesta — Laugh.31 

April  19  was  Military-National  Day.  There  was  a grand  parade  of 
floats,  regiments  of  military  units,  bands,  fire  department  units,  and 
a pageant  depicting  the  history  of  the  Chinese  in  the  City,  their  culture 
and  development.  Again  the  Chinese  Dragon  was  the  most  admired 
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spectacle  of  the  day.  That  evening  a Grand  Concert  was  presented  at 
the  Pavilion  by  a chorus  of  five  hundred  members  and  an  orchestra 
of  fifty  members. 

April  20  was  Floral  Day,  and  this  year,  it  was  to  be  just  what  the 
name  implied:  flowers,  flowers,  and  more  flowers.  No  advertising  dis- 
plays of  any  description  were  allowed  on  the  floats  or  other  vehicles 
participating  in  the  pageant.  As  the  sun  neared  the  middle  of  the  sky, 
the  flower  extravaganza  began,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  varied 
sweet  scents.  Everything  on  wheels  was  decorated  with  blossoms  of 
varying  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors.  Beautiful  girls  rode  richly  colored 
bicycles  while  others  rode  in  decorated  tallyhos  and  landaus.32  The 
climax  of  the  Floral  Parade  was  a Battle  of  Flowers  at  Central  Park. 
Many  townspeople  had  contributed  huge  clusters  of  wild  and  cul- 
tivated flowers  for  the  event.  When  the  parade  was  over,  the  entrants 
gathered  around  the  judges  stand  to  hear  their  verdicts,  and  then  to 
walk  away  with  one  of  the  prizes  or  to  congratulate  the  lucky  partici- 
pants. 

That  evening,  the  fiesta  crowds  surged  to  the  Athletic  Park  to 
witness  displays  of  strength,  agility,  and  speed.  By  9:00  p.m.,  the  pro- 
gram had  ended  and  the  people  donned  masks  and  began  the  celebra- 
tion of  All  Fools’  Nite.  Shouts  of  laughter  echoed  and  re-echoed  along 
the  dimly  lit  streets.  Inebriated  characters  wove  strange  patterns  as 
they  lurched  from  side  to  side  while  others  sang  and  danced  in  the 
streets.  By  midnight  the  crowd  had  thinned  for  respectable  people  had 
gone  home  to  retire.  Far  into  the  morning  the  revelry  went  on  and 
without  a doubt  some  went  to  their  homes  in  the  sunlight  of  a new 
day.  As  a writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express  declared,  “The 
whole  town  will  lie  abed  tomorrow,”  and  “there  wil4  be  fewer  people 
at  the  churches,”33  because  “the  green  ruralite  comes  to  the  Fiesta, 
paints  things  red,  and  goes  home  with  a yellow  taste  in  his  mouth.”34 

The  fiesta  was  over  and  reluctantly  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles 
turned  to  their  respective  tasks.  There  was  only  one  thing  wrong,  and 
in  the  words  of  a newspaperman  of  the  day,  “Fiesta  comes  but  once 
a year,  but  then  it  comes  all  in  a lump.35 

When  all  the  fiesta  draperies,  flags,  and  decorations  were  removed 
from  lamp  posts,  stores,  streets,  and  residences,  the  town  appeared  life- 
less and  bare.  A writer  for  one  of  the  dailies  commented  on  it  by  say- 
ing, “The  Fiesta  washing  has  all  been  taken  in.”36 

Notwithstanding  the  boisterous  spirit  of  many  townspeople  and 
visitors,  there  was  only  one  casualty  during  Fiesta  week.  The  coroner 
and  undertaker  had  “lost  their  faith  in  the  recklessness  of  the  human 
family.”37 

The  fiesta  was  a success  in  many  respects.  It  had  provided  a week  of 
merriment  for  the  visitor  and  citizen  alike.  Most  important  of  all  to 
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Los  Angeles  was  the  fact  that  the  fiesta  was  a financial  success  since  it 
brought  to  the  city  around  forty  thousand  visitors  who  during  their 
stay  here  spent  about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.38  This  money 
was  distributed  among  a great  number  of  the  townspeople.  But  the 
greatness  of  the  fiesta  did  not  lie  in  that  alone,  for  besides  giving  Los 
Angeles  a reputation  for  enterprise  and  push,  which  Meyberg  declared 
in  a report  to  the  Merchants  Association  could  not  be  paid  for,39  the 
descriptive  advertising  of  the  fiesta  through  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  drew  the  attention  of  thousands  of  people.40 

It  took  money  and  planning  to  put  over  the  fiesta  and  in  both  the 
Merchants  Association  did  an  excellent  job.  The  total  amount  of 
money  subscribed  to  the  Fiesta  fund  was  $i9,436.5o.41  This  money  had 
been  donated  by  the  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  in  amounts  ranging  from 
one  dollar  to  five  hundred  dollars.  The  money  received  from  sale  of 
tickets  to  the  concerts  and  to  seats  in  the  grandstand  for  the  viewing  of 
the  various  parades,  cloak-room  privileges,  percentage  on  pop-corn 
privileges,  sale  of  badges,  and  official  program  booklets,  and  various 
other  concessions  had  boosted  the  total  Fiesta  income  to  $3i,737-43-42 
A large  sum  for  the  time,  but  when  the  Finance  Committee  had  its 
books  balanced,  total  expenditures  amounted  to  $31,737-37-  From  all 
external  appearances,  the  Finance  Committee  just  about  broke  even 
with  six  cents  to  spare,  but  the  minutes  of  the  Merchants  Association 
for  June  20,  1895,  carried  an  entry  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors “approve  the  action  of  the  President  and  Directors  in  giving  a 
note  dated  June  17,  1895  to  the  First  National  Bank  for  $2,334.23  at 
seven  percent  per  annum  to  carry  the  overdraft  on  Fiesta  Funds.” 

Even  though  the  Finance  Committee  did  not  possess  money  to 
carry  over  to  a future  fiesta,  that  fact  did  not  change  the  spirit  or  en- 
thusiasm of  the  townspeople.  A letter  from  John  F.  Francis,  local 
businessman,  to  the  Finance  Committee,  typical  of  those  sent  in,  ex- 
presses in  part  the  sentiments  of  nearly  all  the  business  men  and 
citizens  of  the  community. 

“I  take  pleasure  in  sending  my  check  for  an  additional  hun- 
dred dollars  towards  clearing  up  the  shortage.  If  it  were  ten 
times  greater,  you  would  still  be  entitled  to  the  warm  thanks 
of  every  citizen,  who  has  the  interests  of  our  city  at  heart. 
Truly  it  was  ‘A  Magnificent  Success,’  and  to  the  hard  work 
and  business  ability  of  our  merchants  — the  workers  who 
'scratched  gravel’  — Los  Angeles  must  always  remain  heavily 
in  debt.  Hurrah  for  La  Fiesta  ’95.  ‘Dam  the  River  and  Paint 
the  town  Red,’  for  ’96.”43 

In  the  middle  of  August  1895,  the  Merchants  Association  decided 
to  sell  the  lumber  that  they  had  used  in  the  building  of  the  grand- 
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stands  and  so  advertised  for  bids  in  the  newspapers.  The  Association 
hoped  by  this  means  to  meet  the  payment  of  their  debt  to  the  bank.44 

Truly,  the  fiestas  had  helped  to  build  up  the  community.  Although 
the  average  citizen  might  have  been  simple  enough  to  believe  that  the 
fiestas  were  held  so  that  he  might  enjoy  himself,  the  true  motives  for 
holding  these  yearly  celebrations  were  economic  in  part,  and  big  bus- 
iness interests  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  fiesta  of  1896. 


IV 

The  Fiesta  of  1896 

The  merchants  of  Los  Angeles  regarded  the  fiestas  as  necessary 
yearly  occurrences.  Viewing  the  social  and  economic  rise  of  this  city, 
which  they  attributed  in  part  to  these  celebrations,  the  businessmen 
eagerly  began  to  plan  for  the  next  fete  which  they  hoped  to  hold  in 
April,  1896.  A special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mer- 
chants Association  was  called  for  late  in  August,  1895,  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  various  businessmen  such  as  shopkeepers,  hotel  owners, 
and  real  estate  men  as  to  whether  they  were  interested  in  holding 
another  fiesta.  The  businessmen  were  eager. 

The  Merchants  Association  had  shouldered  the  entire  work  and 
responsibility  of  the  first  two  fiestas  in  1894  and  1895,  but  now  they 
felt  that  they  could  not  carry  on  so  great  a task  alone.  At  a joint 
meeting  of  appointed  committees  from  the  three  largest  organiza- 
tions in  the  town  — Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade  and 
Merchants  Association  — fiesta  matters  were  discussed  and  ideas  were 
expressed  as  to  the  desirability  of  forming  a fiesta  committee  com- 
posed of  members  from  the  three  organizations. 

On  September  4,  1895,  Meyberg  moved  at  the  following  joint 
meeting  that  a committee  from  the  three  groups  meet  and  arrange 
for  the  selection  of  the  managers  of  the  next  fiesta.  With  the  joining 
of  the  three  groups,  a Committee  of  Thirty,  drawing  ten  members 
each  from  the  Merchants  Association,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  established  to  be  in  charge  of  the  fiesta 
of  1896. 

However,  some  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  were 
wary  of  the  responsibilities  that  might  be  thrust  upon  them  as  a 
result  of  action  taken  by  their  committee  of  ten  which  now  had 
become  a part  of  the  Committee  of  Thirty.  The  question  was  raised 
as  to  whether  action  taken  by  a joint  meeting  of  the  three  groups 
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in  which  directors  of  the  Chamber  “participated  could  bind  the 
Chamber  unless  specially  ratified  by  the  Directors  in  a regular 
meeting  afterward.”1  This  problem  was  not  as  great  as  some  of 
the  Chamber’s  members  perhaps  thought,  for  the  Committee  of 
Thirty  was  an  independent  organization  and  as  such  managed 
its  own  affairs. 

As  yet,  the  note  to  the  First  National  Bank  for  the  sum  of 
$2,334.23  had  not  been  paid  by  the  Merchants  Association.  It  was 
decided  at  one  of  their  meetings  that  action  should  be  taken  in 
“issuing  a bill  to  the  Fiesta  Committee  (Committee  of  Thirty)  for 
the  property  of  the  Merchants  Association  consisting  of  seats, 
lumber,  reflectors,  and  other  pharphernelia  used  in  the  fiesta  of 
1895,  for  which  the  Fiesta  Committee  agreed  to  pay  an  amount 
sufficient  to  redeem  the  note  held  by  the  First  National  Bank  of 
this  city.”2  The  bill  of  sale  was  prepared  and  was  accepted  by  the 
Committee  of  Thirty,  and  in  this  manner  the  Merchants  Associa- 
tion was  able  to  pay  the  bank. 

Each  organization  represented  in  the  Committee  of  Thirty  began 
to  put  into  effect  its  plans  for  promoting  the  fiesta.  The  Merchants 
Association  decided  that  a daily  weather  report  from  this  city  should 
be  transmitted  to  the  New  Yor\  Herald  for  publication.  It  seems 
that  the  Herald  published  weather  reports  of  winter  resorts  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  and  among  the  various  reports  of  climatic 
conditions  at  the  many  watering-places,  the  name  of  Coronado  in 
California  appeared  but  not  that  of  Los  Angeles.  The  Association 
was  incensed  about  it  and  ordered  its  secretary  to  prepare  a letter 
to  be  sent  to  the  Herald  expressing  the  views  of  the  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation regarding  this  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  paper.  Then  too, 
a request  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  telegraph  companies 
asking  it  to  send  a daily  report  of  the  weather  in  Los  Angeles  to 
the  New  York  paper  for  publication. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Association  apparently  thought  that  it  could 
get  the  reports  sent  free  of  charge  through  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company.  The  telegraph  company  replied  that  it  would  gladly  send 
the  report,  but  first  must  receive  payment  for  doing  so.  The  Mer- 
chants Association  did  not  look  upon  the  telegraph  company  with 
kindness.  Another  letter  was  sent  to  the  Herald  declaring  that  if 
the  Herald  would  bear  the  cost  of  transmisson,  the  Association  would 
furnish  the  weather  report.  The  Herald  replied  in  the  negative.  But 
the  Association  would  not  give  up.  At  a meeting  on  March  6,  1896, 
a suggestion  was  made  to  the  effect  that  a letter  be  dispatched  to 
John  W.  Mackay  of  the  Mackay-Bennett  Cable  Company  which 
had  several  large  business  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Mackay 
declined  the  invitation  to  pay  for  transmission.  Very  shortly,  the 
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Association  realized  that  if  it  wanted  a weather  report  of  Los 
Angeles  in  a New  York  paper,  it  would  have  to  pay  for  trans- 
mission and  advertisement. 

The  Merchants  Association  had  tried  to  get  something  for 
nothing,  and  in  that  it  can  not  be  blamed  too  much,  for  their 
financial  resources  were  small.  It  had  sincerely  believed  that  a 
weather  report  of  this  city  would  boost  the  number  of  eastern 
visitors  during  the  fiesta  and  during  the  entire  year. 

Again  committees  were  formed,  and  this  time  to  help  the  Fiesta 
Committee  in  its  task  of  promoting  a bigger  and  better  fiesta  than 
previous  ones.  The  Merchants  Association  endeavored  to  secure  from 
the  transcontinental  railways  “round  trip  rates  to  Los  Angeles  during 
fiesta  week  from  all  Pacific  points  and  from  all  eastern  connections 
as  far  as  the  Mississippi  River  for  usual  fare  one  way.”3 

Invitations  to  attend  La  Fiesta  were  sent  to  prominent  figures 
on  the  west  coast.  Among  those  accepting  were  Governor  Budd  of 
California  and  his  staff,  and  members  of  the  Seattle,  Washington, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  other  outstanding  people  in  that  state.4 

For  the  promotion  of  a bigger  and  better  Floral  Day  and  Battle 
of  Flowers,  the  Wells,  Fargo,  and  Company  offered  to  carry  all 
flowers  from  Southern  California  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  for 
the  use  of  the  Floral  Committee.5  These  donations  were  to  be  packed 
in  paper  boxes  and  delivered  to  the  various  agents  of  the  Company 
at  their  respective  stations. 

As  in  the  past  fiestas,  the  Committee  on  Prizes  was  busy  drawing 
up  lists  of  honors,  articles,  and  amounts  of  money  to  be  bestowed 
upon  various  winners  of  fiesta  contests.  A circular  issued  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Fire  Department  stated  that  all  firemen  would  compete  for 
parade  prizes.  The  Committee  on  Prizes  declared  that  for  the  best 
decorated  engine,  six  pairs  of  rubber  boots  would  be  given;  for  the 
best  decorated  hook  and  ladder,  six  fire  helmets  would  be  the  prize; 
and  for  the  most  attractive  wheeled  hose  cart,  ten  dollars  would 
be  given.6 

Athletic  Day  prizes  were  to  be  given  also.  The  winner  of  the 
one  hundred  yard  dash  would  receive  an  opal  and  diamond  scarf 
pin,  and  the  winner  of  the  four  hundred  and  forty  yard  dash  would 
receive  a pair  of  diamond  sleeve  links.  Ten  dollars  in  cash  was  to 
be  given  to  the  winner  of  the  one-half  mile  Indian  foot  race.  The 
man  who  could  successfully  climb  the  greased  pole  would  walk 
away  with  ten  dollars  also.  And  to  the  fortunate  man  who  could 
catch  the  greased  pig,  the  prize  was  the  pig  itself. 

Meanwhile,  the  Police  Department,  having  learned  its  lesson  in 
preceding  fiestas,  declared  that  it  would  not  wait  for  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  such  as  thievery,  assault,  and  property  destruction,  but 
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rather  it  would  place  old  time  offenders  in  a place  where  they  could 
do  the  least  possible  harm.7 

The  Fiesta  Committee  chose  Mrs.  Mark  Lewis,  wife  of  the  assist- 
ant cashier  of  the  State  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  as  the  queen  to 
reign  over  the  city  during  Fiesta  Week,  April  21-25.  She  was  declared 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Southern  California.8  At  the 
Atlanta  Exposition,  a full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Mark  Lewis  adorned 
the  art  gallery  where  it  “attracted  more  attention  than  any  other 
picture  of  any  kind  in  the  whole  exposition.”9  Her  father,  who  was 
a millionaire,  declared  that  she  would  be  dressed  in  the  most  expen- 
sive gowns  possible,  and  that  the  beauty  of  them  would  far  exceed 
those  worn  by  the  queens  of  1894  and  1895.  Mrs.  Lewis  had  her 
gowns  made  in  New  York  and  her  coronation  robe  made  in  Paris. 

For  the  fiestas  of  1894  and  1895,  seats  at  the  tribune  had  been 
poorly  constructed  and  were  a source  of  danger  to  the  public.  Little 
attention  was  given  to  their  erection  because  the  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation was  busily  engaged  in  matters  then  deemed  more  important 
to  the  success  of  the  fiestas.  Now  that  the  fiesta  was  managed  by 
the  Committee  of  Thirty  and  was  to  cater  to  a larger  crowd,  the 
superintendent  of  buildings,  C.  L.  Strange,  appeared  before  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Council  and  declared,  “I  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  danger  attending  the  indiscriminate  erection  of  seats  for  La 
Fiesta.  Last  year  they  were  erected  without  permits  of  all  kinds  of 
scrap  lumber  and  without  regard  to  mechanical  principles.  Through 
a combination  of  peculiarly  fortunate  circumstances  there  were  no 
accidents.  This  year  I wish  to  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  in  this 
matter  unless  some  proper  and  safe  regulations  may  be  adopted  by 
your  Honorable  Body  — whereby  restrictions  may  be  placed  on  the 
location  and  manner  of  construction  of  seats.”10 

Strange’s  report  was  referred  to  the  city’s  building  commission 
for  action  and  to  the  city’s  attorney  who  was  to  prepare  the  necessary 
ordinance.  The  new  ordinance  which  stipulated  in  part  that  all  seats 
had  to  be  inspected  by  the  superintendent  of  buildings  before  the 
public  could  use  them  was  adopted  by  the  city  council.11 

Everyone  in  the  town  busied  himself  to  make  way  for  La  Fiesta. 
The  businessman  looked  forward  to  increasing  his  sale;  the  real-estate 
man  looked  forward  to  reaping  a good  commission  from  the  sale 
of  lands;  and  the  physician,  too,  was  anxious  to  increase  his  clientele. 
An  invitation  was  extended  to  La  Fiesta  visitors  as  follows:  “We 
extend  you  an  invitation  to  call  and  receive  trial  treatment  free  for 
any  trouble  you  may  have.  Whether  you  need  treatment  or  not  you 
should  not  miss  seeing  the  new  Pneumachemic  Apparatus  for  the 
treatment  and  cure  of  catarrh,  bronchitis,  and  lung  troubles.  This 
is  one  of  the  latest  inventions  for  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
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tract  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  all  the  physicians  of  Los 
Angeles.”12 

April,  1896,  came  none  too  soon,  and  the  streets  and  buildings 
again  took  on  a holiday  appearance.  Tourists  were  arriving  with 
each  incoming  train,  crowding  the  hotels  and  other  available  lodgings 
and  adding  to  the  general  air  of  an  impending  celebration.  Program 
booklets,  badges,  and  ribbons  were  hawked  about  the  streets.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Fiesta  Committee  was  busily  warning  the  public  not 
to  purchase  a badge  with  an  alleged  picture  of  the  Queen  because 
the  photograph  on  the  badge  was  not  of  the  Queen13  and  even  if  it 
was,  no  authority  had  been  given  to  use  the  portrait  in  such  a manner. 

Red,  yellow,  and  green  drapes  covered  store  building  and  home 
alike.  To  the  original  use  of  palm  leaves  for  decorations,  leaves  of 
the  pepper  and  gum  trees  were  added  to  increase  the  Shangri-la 
appearance  of  the  town.14  Many  of  the  floats  had  been  completed 
days  before  the  fiesta  was  to  begin  because  they  would  represent 
living  pictures  and  rehearsals  were  necessary  for  proper  presentation.15 

Everyone  in  the  town  appeared  to  be  busy.  Los  Angeles  business- 
men went  to  the  Flower  Festival,  which  was  being  held  April  15-17, 
1896,  in  Santa  Barbara  to  “stimulate  a little  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  people  to  come  to  the  Fiesta.”16  The  small  boy  was  on  the 
street  corner  blowing  his  fiesta  whistle  long  and  loud.  Had  the  sounds 
been  recorded,  they  would  resemble  the  “squawk  of  a half-strangled 
duck”  or  perhaps  “an  imitation  of  a diabolical  laugh  on  a descend- 
ing scale.”17 

Finally  after  days  of  decorating  and  building  of  floats,  April  21 
arrived.  As  a preliminary  to  the  big  celebration,  the  Queen’s  Maskers 
composed  of  sixty  men  looted  the  city’s  stores.  Items  of  all  types 
were  carried  off  by  these  “looters,”  but  all  items  removed  had  been 
planted  there  previously  for  that  purpose.  To  be  sure,  some  unscrup- 
ulous characters  joined  in  and  what  they  removed,  no  one  ever  saw 
again.  An  immense  iron  cage  was  prepared  in  which  to  put  police 
officers  who  interfered  with  the  masked  looters. 

The  following  day  there  appeared  in  the  Evening  Express  a 
protestation  to  the  City  Council  from  the  Minister’s  Association 
against  the  practice  of  the  Queen’s  Masked  Revelers.  The  ministers 
declared  that  masked  looting  of  a few  men  should  be  omitted  in 
future  fiestas  and  they  also  declared  it  as  being  “immoral  and  corrupt- 
ing in  its  tendencies,”  and  they  warned  all  young  people  and  their 
parents  and  guardians  against  such  practices.18 

That  evening,  the  opening  ceremonial  of  the  fiesta  took  place  at 
Hazard’s  Pavilion.  The  Queen  appeared  for  the  first  time  with  her 
court  of  sixteen  maids.  On  this  occasion,  the  Queen  was  presented 
with  a gold  plated  key  by  the  mayor  of  the  city.  After  the  opening 
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ceremonials  were  over,  a grand  illustrated  concert  was  given  there. 

The  illustrated  concerts  were  quite  colorful  for  on  a screen  in 
back  of  the  orchestra  were  flashed  pictures  to  accompany  the  music. 
For  instance,  for  the  grand  overture,  William  Tell,  by  Rossini,  the 
following  views  were  shown:  The  Grutlis;  Swiss  Alps;  Tell’s  refusing 
to  bow  before  Gessler;  Tell  condemned  to  shoot  the  apple  off  his 
son’s  head;  the  Great  Storm  scene;  Escape  of  William  Tell;  Beautiful 
Swiss  scenery;  Death  of  the  tyrant  Gessler;  Exterior  of  Tell’s  chapel; 
Statue  of  William  Tell  and  Helvetia.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
the  views  shown  for  the  musical  number  entitled  American  Patrol  — 
“The  Blue  and  the  Gray,”  by  Dalby;  Night  before  the  battle;  Union 
soldiers  dream  of  home;  A vision  of  home  appears  in  the  smoke  of 
the  fire;  Altona  Pass  or  hold  the  fort;  Battle  of  Antietam;  Three 
views  of  the  battle  of  the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac;  Battle  of  Port 
Hudson;  Battle  of  Gettysburg;  Naval  battle  of  Kearsage  and  Ala- 
bama; Siege  of  Vicksburg;  Siege  of  Petersburg;  Sinking  of  the 
Alabama;  Battle  of  Fredericksburg;  and  Surrender  of  General  Lee. 

Wednesday,  April  22,  was  the  scene  of  a huge  parade.  Bands  of 
colorful  caballeros  and  military  units  paraded  in  review.  Military 
guests  in  the  parade  were  three  hundred  marines  from  the  Flagship 
Philadelphia  which  was  anchored  off  the  coast  of  Los  Angeles.  A 
band  of  fifty  Indians  from  Temecula,  California,  dressed  in  their 
native  garb  and  carrying  bows  and  arrows,  gave  the  spectators  a 
chance  to  witness  some  of  their  old  styles  of  dancing  and  hunting. 
Among  the  floats  typifying  in  some  way  the  climate  and  products 
of  Southern  California  were  the  following:  California  — The  Golden 
State,  God  of  the  Sea,  God  of  Trade,  Goddess  of  Fruit,  and  Goddess 
of  Grain.  The  Chinese  Dragon  appeared  in  all  its  hideous  beauty 
along  with  the  other  offerings  of  the  Chinese  element  in  Los  Angeles. 
As  a passing  comment  on  the  Chinese  Dragon,  the  Evening  Express 
declared  that  it  had  “a  blase  wriggle  not  unlike  that  of  a society 
woman  in  a cotillion.”19 

During  the  evening  another  concert  was  heard  by  the  Queen, 
her  friends,  and  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  admission. 
Rustic  as  Los  Angeles  may  have  been  in  the  nineties,  her  musical 
tastes  were  excellent.  A fifty  piece  orchestra  and  a chorus  of  three 
hundred  voices  presented  the  following  program: 

Marche  D’Entree  from  “Boabdil” Mos\ows\i 

“Le  Parlate  D’Amour” Gounod 

Lohengrin  Suite Wagner 

Waltz  “Wien  Blut” Strauss 

“The  Watching  over  Israel”  (Elijah)  - Mendelssohn 

Intermezzo  and  Minuet  from  Second  Arlesienne  Suite  - Bizet 

“My  Heart  at  Thy  Sweet  Voice”  from  “Samson  and 

Delilah” - Saint-Saens 
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Thursday,  April  23,  dawned  and  with  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  excited  and  eager  visitors  and  townspeople  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  gaily  decorated  streets.  When  early  afternoon  came,  the  throngs 
moved  to  the  Athletic  Park  to  witness  games  and  contests  of  skill. 
Although  the  seating  capacity  of  the  Athletic  Park  was  three  thou- 
sand, the  newspapers  declared  that  twelve  thousand  attended.  Climax- 
ing the  program  was  an  exhibition  of  daring  horsemanship  by  Spanish 
Caballeros. 

That  evening  the  crowds  were  awed  by  a huge  illuminated 
parade  bearing  the  theme  “Lands  of  the  Sun.”  Floats  depicting  out- 
standing scenes  or  events  in  the  histories  of  various  foreign  lands 
were  presented.  Among  them  were  the  following: 

Persia  — The  Sun  Worshippers 

Egypt  — The  Sphinx 

Assyria  — Belshazzar’s  Feast 

India  — The  Car  of  the  Juggernaut 

Judea  — Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba 

Siam  — The  Sacred  White  Elephant 

Greece  - — The  Carrying  off  of  Helen 

Arabia  — Aladdin’s  Lamp 

Africa  — The  Sleeping  Sentinel 

Spain  — Columbus  before  Isabella 

The  last  three  floats  in  the  parade  were  those  representing  Florida, 
Cuba,  and  Southern  California,  respectively  bearing  the  following 
titles  and  scenes:  Fountain  of  Youth,  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  and 
the  Poppy. 

Friday,  April  24,  was  Children’s  Day.  Children  of  all  ages,  repre- 
senting various  grades  in  school  and  various  institutions,  paraded 
down  the  street  while  their  parents  stretched  their  necks  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  their  Billy  or  Mary.  That  evening  there  was  a huge 
display  of  fireworks  at  the  Athletic  Park.  Among  the  firework 
specialities  presented,  the  most  beautiful  and  colorful  were  the  por- 
traits of  the  Queen  and  of  a mounted  caballero  shown  in  blazing 
fiesta  colors.20  The  Queen’s  Ball  at  the  Pavilion  ended  the  affairs 
of  the  day. 

Saturday,  the  last  day  of  the  fiesta,  came  too  soon  for  all  the 
people,  who  although  tired  after  days  and  nights  of  fun-making, 
were  just  getting  into  “the  feel  of  things.”  On  this  day,  there  was 
a huge  Floral  Parade.  The  young  floral  queen  was  six-year-old  Eliza- 
beth Woods,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Modini  Woods,  queen  of  the  fiesta 
of  1895.  Many  outside  towns  contributed  floats  for  this  day  and  the 
most  beautiful  came  from  Pasadena.  However,  the  winning  floral 
float  was  the  one  entered  by  the  Los  Angeles  Business  College.  In 
front  of  the  tribune,  which  was  a huge  open  space  at  the  present 
site  of  the  ground  bounded  by  Seventh  Street,  Hope  Street,  and 
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Flower  Street,  a Battle  of  Flowers  was  enacted.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  began  to  set,  the  people  thronged  the  dimly  lit  streets  in  prepara- 
tion for  celebrating  All  Fools’  Nite  which  was  to  begin  at  9:30 
p.m.  with  a parade  of  maskers  through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town.  Some  of  the  more  culturally-minded  citizenry  attended  the 
final  concert  at  the  pavilion  at  8:00  p.m.  before  joining  the  throngs 
on  the  streets. 


Go  get  a mask, 

And  drop  your  task. 

Tonight’s  the  night  to  do  it. 

Get  up  a hump, 

Don’t  be  a chump, 

If  not  you’ll  surely  rue  it. 

A high  old  time, 

And  sport  that’s  prime. 

You  need  not  do  much  thinking. 

Get  your  old  clothes, 

Everything  goes, 

But  flour  and  excess  drinking. 

And  if  no  wife, 

Why  bless  your  life. 

Tonight  all  men  are  brothers. 

There’s  lots  of  girls 
With  golden  curls, 

In  fact  there’s  plenty  others.21 

Flour  throwing  on  All  Fools’  Nite  was  forbidden;  and  a penalty 
of  two  hundred  dollars  or  six  months  in  jail  or  both  was  instituted 
for  anyone  caught  breaking  this  ordinance.  The  streets  on  this  night 
were  illuminated  until  midnight  “in  order  that  unprincipled  people 
may  not  take  advantage,”22  and  other  citizens  could  retire  to  their 
homes  at  a respectable  hour.  And  so  five  days  of  celebrating,  dancing, 
and  shouting  had  come  to  an  end. 

The  saying  that  one  has  to  pay  in  one  way  or  another  for  the 
pleasures  of  life  can  wTell  be  applied  to  the  visitors  and  townspeople 
of  Los  Angeles  during  fiesta  week  of  April  1896. 

After  the  ball  is  over, 

After  the  fret  and  fume, 

The  weary  o’er  worked  dancer 
“Coughs  up”  for  his  costume. 
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He  had  all  the  joy  expected 
And  some  that  came  by  chance 
He’s  awfully  long  on  pleasure 
Very  short  on  finance.23 

Los  Angeles  was  indeed  a busy  place  the  week  of  the  fiesta.  Real 
estate  men,  cafe  owners,  hotel  keepers,  shop  keepers,  merchants  all 
businessmen  made  money,  for  the  ordinary  citizen  was  out  to  have 
the  time  of  his  life.  The  fiesta  had  been  better  advertised  in  eastern 
papers  than  the  previous  fiestas  of  1894  and  1895.  However,  on  the 
whole,  the  affair  was  less  decorative  than  before  but  more  illuminated 
which  made  up  for  the  difference.24  C.  F.  Lummis  writing  for  jhe 
Harpers  Weekly  in  May  16,  1896,  stated  that  the  fiesta  of  1896  “far 
surpassed  its  predecessors.  The  floats  had  a logical  theme  the 
development  of  civilization  in  sunny  climes.” 

The  fiesta  served  its  purpose  well,  but  the  “Puritan  minded” 
element  of  the  town  expressed  annoyance  at  some  of  the  practices  of 
fiesta  week.  Newspaper  articles  contained  in  the  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Express  of  April  27  commented  on  masking  as  being  improper.  The 
articles  claimed  that  masking  gave  “some  opportunity  to  introduce 
their  vices  and  cause  trouble.”  Riots,  they  claimed,  arose  in  a manner 
of  merriment.”25  As  a result  of  public  pressure,  an  ordinance  outlaw- 
ing the  wearing  of  masks  in  the  streets  except  by  persons  who  were 
in  regular  procession  or  parade  was  passed.  This  stipulation  was  to 
apply  to  the  fiesta  of  1897,  but  as  we  shall  see,  masking  was  permitted 
on  All  Fools’  Nite  until  11:30  p.m.  at  which  time  all  masks  were  to 
be  removed. 

The  city  clergy  objected  to  the  Fiesta  Ball  and  to  carnival  or  All 
Fools’  Nite  as  being  degrading,  immoral,  and  unnecessary  for  civilized 
citizens  of  an  upstanding  community.26  The  editor  of  the  Evening 
Express  also  agreed  that  there  should  not  be  any  more  carnival  nights 
at  future  fiestas.  On  top  of  these  comments,  many  people  felt  that 
the  event  was  not  as  well  carried  off  as  it  should  have  been  and  they 
talked  about  it  in  disgruntled  tones.  They  claimed  that  some  of  the 
committeemen  did  not  do  their  jobs  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
Others  claimed  that  carnival  night  should  be  eliminated  from  future 
fiestas  because  the  town  was  getting  too  big  to  have  one.2' 

Perhaps  the  fiesta  of  1896  was  not  as  spectacular  as  its  predecessors, 
but  perhaps  the  minds  of  the  committeemen  and  citizens  were  taken 
up  with  the  fight  for  a harbor  at  San  Pedro.  Some  citizens  wanted 
the  harbor  at  Santa  Monica  instead,  while  there  were  those  who 
wanted  two  harbors,  one  at  San  Pedro  and  one  at  Santa  Monica.  So 
it  went,  every  move  being  noted  in  the  newspapers  and  by  way  of 
mouth  and  causing  tremendous  excitement  and  feeling. 
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But  one  fact  was  quite  evident.  The  fiestas  were  not  only  success- 
ful in  helping  to  build  up  the  town,  but  were  occasions  to  which  the 
people  of  the  community  eagerly  looked  forward.  Various  civic  and 
private  records  show  that  more  businesses  were  coming  into  being 
and  that  the  business  district  was  increasing  in  size.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  Merchants  Association  and  the  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion28 on  June  26,  1896,  can  be  considered  a result  of  the  growth  of 
the  town.  These  two  organizations  saw  the  advantages  of  uniting,29 
for  they  realized  that  one  strong  organization  could  accomplish  much 
more  in  helping  to  build  up  the  Chicago  of  the  West. 

Because  the  fiesta  was  a community  project,  so  to  speak,  and 
depended  largely  on  the  citizens  supporting  it,  the  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation called  a meeting  of  its  members  and  those  interested  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  views  on  whether  or  not  a fiesta  should  be 
held  in  1897.30  At  this  meeting,  some  members  declared  that  the 
three  previous  celebrations  were  successful  and  beneficial  to  the  town 
and  that  it  would  be  worthwhile  continuing  the  celebration.  It  was 
cited  that  for  every  dollar  spent  in  the  city  for  La  Fiesta,  ten  dollars 
had  been  added  from  the  outside.  Everyone  was  in  favor  of  holding 
fiestas  but  various  opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the  number  of  days 
that  it  should  last.  Some  wanted  it  limited  to  three  days,  while  others 
wanted  it  to  last  only  two  days  and  to  crowd  more  events  into  those 
two  days.  Businessmen  wanted  the  fiesta  for  they  declared  that  there 
was  more  business  during  the  month  of  April  for  the  past  three  years 
than  there  would  have  been  without  them.  One  gentleman  viewed 
the  question  of  continuing  the  celebration  as  a matter  of  going  for- 
ward or  backward.  With  La  Fiesta,  the  town  went  forward.  In  dis- 
cussing the  amount  of  publicity  that  Los  Angeles  and  its  celebrations 
had  received  in  the  East,  the  businessmen  decided  that  it  had  been 
advertised  quite  extensively.31  One  gentleman  who  had  just  recently 
returned  from  Europe  declared  that  “Los  Angeles  was  well  and  favour- 
ably known  and  that  the  Fiesta  helps  to  advertise  it.”32  From  all 
appearances,  the  fiesta  was  considered  a necessity  and  as  such  was 
going  to  continue. 

La  Fiesta  was  paid  for  by  subscriptions  from  businessmen  and 
townspeople.  Of  these  two  groups,  the  businessmen  benefited  much 
more  financially  than  did  the  local  citizens.  Property  owners  and 
landlords  who  derived  considerable  financial  help  from  the  cele- 
brations contributed  very  little  to  it.  This  fact  annoyed  the  Merchants 
Association  which  believed  that  those  who  profited  more  should  con- 
tribute more. 

Total  subscription  to  the  fiesta  fund  of  1896  was  only  $22,102.25, 
but  with  the  sale  of  tickets  to  concerts,  dances  and  other  privileges, 
the  total  fund  amounted  to  $33,544.25.  For  the  balancing  of  the 
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fiesta  books,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Merchants  Association,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  each  appointed  a member  from  their 
organization  to  audit  the  accounts.  The  total  expenditure  was 
$3:2,537.7 1:,  leaving  a balance  of  $1006.54  t0  carry  over  for  the  fiesta 
of  1897.  Considering  the  debt  incurred  by  the  Association  for  the 
fiesta  of  1895,  this  seemed  to  be  an  indication  of  the  improvement 
of  the  management  of  the  celebration. 


V 

The  Fiesta  of  1897 

No  sooner  had  the  fiesta  of  1896  ended  than  plans  for  making 
the  Committee  of  Thirty  a permanent  organization  were  instituted. 
The  Committee,  anxious  to  know  what  the  various  civic  bodies 
thought  of  La  Fiesta,  dispatched  communications  to  them  asking  for 
their  opinion  and  also  if  the  fiesta  should  be  continued  “along  the 
same  lines  of  management  as  during  the  past  year.”1 

Evidently  the  business  organizations  were  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  fiesta  of  1896  had  been  handled  for  they  specified  their  interest 
and  assent  by  accepting  the  Committee  of  Thirty  as  an  accredited 
Fiesta  Association.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  not  only  declared 
that  “La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles  should  be  made  a permanent  institu- 
tion of  annual  occurrence  in  the  city,”2  but  that  the  fiesta  itself  was 
“of  great  benefit  to  Los  Angeles  and  to  all  of  Southern  California 
in  attracting  visitors  to  this  section  from  the  eastern  states  and  in 
stimulating  praiseworthy  patriotism.”3  The  Merchants  and  Manu- 
facturers Association  was  also  in  favor  of  the  establishing  of  a perma- 
nent organization.4 

By  July  1,  1896,  the  Fiesta  Association  was  incorporated  under 
state  law  and  as  such  became  a permanent  organization  in  the  city. 
The  plan  under  which  the  Committee  of  Thirty  had  operated  the 
fiesta  of  1896  however  was  not  changed.  The  Committee,  or  the 
Fiesta  Association  as  it  was  now  called,  decided  that  each  year  fifteen 
members  of  the  association  should  retire  to  allow  new  members  to 
fill  the  resulting  vacancies.  By  this  means,  the  group  hoped  to  have 
new  ideas  introduced  each  year  as  to  the  promotion  of  the  fiestas. 

Although  nothing  spectacular  was  accomplished  in  remaining 
months  of  1896,  the  Association’s  members,  nevertheless,  were  think- 
ing of  what  they  were  going  to  do.  Early  in  1897,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  City  Census  proclaimed  that  Los  Angeles  now  had  a 
population  of  100,000.  The  city  had  grown,  to  use  an  old  expression, 
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by  leaps  and  bounds  since  1870.  With  more  people  to  accommodate, 
along  with  “more  hoped  for”  easterners,  the  fiesta  was  planned  on 
a more  elaborate  scale. 

The  Fiesta  Association,  probably  not  wishing  to  deceive  anyone 
as  to  why  fiestas  were  held,  declared  that  the  purpose  of  these  cele- 
brations was  “to  promote  trade,  and  commerce  — to  advertise  and 
advance  the  resources,  the  mechanics,  and  the  arts  of  Southern 
California.”5 

The  Fiesta  Association  did  not  have  a large  amount  of  money 
to  draw  on.  What  money  was  left  over  from  the  Fiesta  of  1896  did 
not  suffice  the  needs  of  the  organization.  However,  citizens  were 
subscribing  to  the  Fiesta  Fund,  and  in  this  manner  the  Association 
was  able  to  get  along.  Because  of  lack  of  funds,  also,  the  Association 
did  not  have  an  office  of  its  own  and  therefore  rented  rooms  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Knowing  the  financial  straits  that  the  Committee  was  in,  the 
Chamber  requested  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  La  Fiesta  insert 
in  all  their  magazine  advertisings  the  following  line:  “For  informa- 
tion about  Southern  California  write  to  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce.”  In  return  for  this  service,  the  Chamber  declared  that 
it  “would  place  at  the  convenience  its  rooms  for  Committee  (Fiesta 
Committee)  use.”6  This  arrangement  was  accepted  by  the  fiesta 
group,  and  both  organizations  profited  by  it.  When  considering 
advantages  derived,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  no  doubt  profited 
more. 

Committees  again  were  created  to  take  charge  of  the  various  plans 
outlined  for  La  Fiesta  week.  The  work  of  a few  of  the  committees 
was  increased  while  others  carried  on  much  the  same  as  before.  The 
executive  committee  of  La  Fiesta  was  “terribly  unhappy”  when  the 
two  railroad  companies,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe, 
refused  to  make  concessions  to  transport  the  National  Guard  to  Los 
Angeles  for  the  fiesta.7  In  the  past  celebrations,  the  National  Guard 
was  always  “one  of  the  great  features  of  the  parade,”  and  now  it 
seemed  improbable  that  they  would  come  to  march  in  the  parades.8 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  display  of  pampas  plumes 
in  the  Floral  Day  Parade,  the  Floral  Committee  decided  to  set  up 
a new  division  of  vehicles  which  were  to  be  decorated  either  in 
pampas  or  ferns.  This  division  also  carried  a separate  prize  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  most  beautifully  decorated  vehicle. 

The  Fiesta  Association  tried  to  make  the  celebration  as  interesting 
as  possible  for  the  outside  visitors.  Attempts  were  made  to  have  on 
display  objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  which  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  eastern  states.  For  instance,  the  small  town  of  Escondido  con- 
tributed three  hundred  live  rattlesnakes.  Again  the  newspapers,  quick 
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to  insert  a human  note  in  their  columns  about  the  fiesta,  declared, 
“These  reptiles  are  for  private  exhibition  and  are  not  intended  to 
compete  with  the  snakes  caused  by  Fiesta  Whiskey.’” 

As  fiesta  time  drew  nearer,  agitation  for  abolishing  All  Fools’ 
Nite  from  the  program  began.  Puritanic  citizens  wrote  letters  to 
the  newspapers  decrying  the  immorality  of  the  continuance  of  All 
Fools’  Nite  merriment.  On  the  whole,  Los  Angeles  townspeople, 
perhaps  a bit  “rough  and  ready,”  were  not  against  it.  From  evidence 
uncovered,  Church  groups  and  the  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  were  the  most  avid  opponents  of  the  practices  engaged  in 
by  the  populace  during  the  last  night  of  the  fiesta. 

The  Woman’s  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Southern  California 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  frowned  on  everything  connected 
with  All  Fools’  Nite  and  sent  letters  to  the  papers  expressing  their 
sentiments.  The  WCTU  seemed  to  dislike  the  practice  of  masking 
more  than  anything  else,  for  it  dispatched  letters  and  petitions  to 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  requesting  that  “an  ordinance  be 
passed  prohibiting  masking  on  streets  from  sunset  to  sunrise  during 
La  Fiesta.”10  This  request  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Morals  and  there  it  rested  for  a week,  at  which  time,  due  to  outside 
pressure,  perhaps,  the  WCTU  withdrew  their  petition.  The  City 
Council  however  did  pass  an  ordinance  prohibiting  “the  wearing 
of  masks,  false  whiskers,  or  otherwise  disguising  the  person”  between 
11:30  p.m.  and  6:oo  a.m.11  Violation  of  this  ordinance  was  to  result 
in  a twenty-five  dollar  fine  or  twenty-five  days  in  jail  or  both. 
Attempts  to  have  the  Council  reconsider  this  decision  failed.  Not 
only  were  masks  outlawed,  but  it  was  declared  unlawful  to  throw 
pepper,  flour,  ammonia,  or  lighted  firecrackers  at  anyone.12 

The  Chief  of  Police  announced  that  the  rowdyism  complained 
of  by  citizens  who  were  on  the  streets  last  year  during  All  Fools’ 
Nite  “will  not  be  tolerated  again.”13  To  make  this  declaration  effec- 
tive, the  Chief  of  Police  declared  that  he  would  have  one  hundred 
special  officers,  dressed  in  civilian  clothes  and  masked,  on  the  streets 
with  instructions  to  “deal  ungently  with  blackguards  and  compel 
maskers  to  confine  their  foolery  within  the  limits  of  decency.”14 
Persons  using  bean  shooters,  bladders,  throwing  flour,  or  any  other 
injurious  objects  would  be  “arrested  and  locked  up.”  Blowing  of 
horns  after  12:00  midnight  was  declared  illegal  also.  During  carnival 
night,  maskers  would  have  to  “take  to  the  middle  of  the  street,” 
because  they  were  not  going  to  be  allowed  on  the  sidewalks,  except 
“for  purposes  of  crossing  from  one  street  to  another.”15 

Although  various  “fun-practices”  were  outlawed  for  the  coming 
fiesta,  All  Fools’  Nite  was  not  removed  from  the  program.  The 
opposition  was  too  small  to  bring  about  such  a change.  Conserva- 
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tive  moralists  were  always  shocked  at  the  “goings  on”  during  the 
celebrations,  particularly  on  carnival  night.  As  the  WCTU  declared, 
young  boys  and  men  “grossly  insulted  and  made  outrageous  advances 
on  the  womanhood  of  Los  Angeles”  on  the  last  night  of  the  fiesta.16 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  though  not  Puritanical,  sided  with  the 
moralists  on  the  question  of  having  carnival  night  cancelled.  When 
it  became  evident  that  All  Fools’  Nite  was  to  remain  an  integral  part 
of  the  celebration,  the  following  statement  was  released  in  an  edi- 
torial: “Now  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the  revelry  of  All  Fools’ 
Nite  may  go  on,  a word  of  warning  should  be  spoken.  If  the  unusual 
freedom  permitted  on  that  night  be  abused  to  any  considerable 
extent,  it  will  be  the  last  affair  of  its  kind  in  Los  Angeles.  The  moral 
sense  of  this  community  will  not  tolerate  an  institution  of  this  kind 
if  a few  disreputable  persons  are  to  be  allowed  to  affront  decent 
people  and  turn  an  occasion  of  rejoicing  into  a scene  of  disorder 
and  immorality.”17 

It  is  admitted  by  townspeople  today  who  attended  the  fiestas  that 
the  carnival  nights  were  degrading  in  many  respects.  During  the 
early  evening,  the  fun  enjoyed  by  the  participants  was  of  a mild 
character,  but  as  the  hours  wore  on,  the  streets  were  filled  with 
drunken  visitors  and  townspeople  and  rowdy  mobs  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  doing  all  the  things  that  the  city  government 
had  outlawed.  Therefore,  long  before  the  midnight  hour  came, 
respectable  citizens,  so  to  speak,  retired  to  their  homes,  not  caring 
to  suffer  the  affrontive  displays  of  disgustingly  inebriated  characters 
and  of  destructive-minded  groups. 

Preceding  fiesta  week,  numerous  house  parties  were  being  given 
by  socially  elite  townspeople.  Decorations  followed  the  theme  of 
La  Fiesta.  No  doubt  many  easterners  were  feted  at  these  gatherings, 
and  last  but  not  least,  the  aspiring  female  probably  found  some  hand- 
some gentleman  to  escort  her  to  the  Masquerade  Ball  and  to  various 
other  entertainments  of  La  Fiesta. 

As  the  time  for  the  fiesta  approached,  businessmen  and  citizens 
alike  began  decorating  their  places  of  business  and  residence.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  decorated  its  building  at  a cost  of  $50.  The 
City  Council  authorized  an  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $100  for 
the  decoration  of  the  City  Hall. 

Such  interest  in  the  fiesta  as  expressed  by  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  mere  decorations  greatly  increased  the  festive  appear- 
ance of  the  town.  The  Fiesta  Association  was  busy  enough  with  all 
its  work  without  having  to  spend  days  in  adorning  the  streets.  A 
request  to  the  City  Council  that  the  Street  Department  assist  for 
three  days  in  the  putting  up  and  removing  of  decorations  was 
granted.18  Another  request  made  by  the  Association  was  to  the  effect 
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that  the  paved  streets  “be  sprinkled  and  swept  every  night  during 
the  week  of  La  Fiesta,  April  20-24,  I^97*”19 

The  Fiesta  Association  also  asked  various  business  firms  and 
organizations  to  enter  floats  in  the  parade.  A communication  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  asking  them  to  enter  a float  met  with 
a negative  reply.  The  Chamber  declared  that  a float  would  cost 
between  two  hundred  fifty  and  three  hundred  dollars,  and  that  at 
that  time,  “the  finances  of  the  Chamber  would  not  admit  of  such 
an  expenditure.”20  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Fiesta  Asso- 
ciation was  advertising  in  eastern  magazines  and  also  inserting  the 
line,  “For  information  about  Southern  California  apply  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,”  an  appropriation  of  $100  was 
authorized  to  be  given  to  the  Fiesta  Fund.21 

Soon  the  town  was  fairly  hidden  beneath  red,  yellow  and  green 
bunting.  The  store  keepers  were  busily  attending  to  the  many  custo- 
mers who,  apparently  swept  away  by  the  excitement  of  the  coming 
celebration,  were  buying  “Fiesta  Fineries.”  The  local  townspeople 
were  not  the  only  ones  that  purchased  goods  and  tried  to  put  on  a 
good  appearance.  Tourists  and  visitors  were  also  spending  money, 
though  mostly  for  food  in  restaurants  and  for  rooms  in  hotels.  The 
railroad  management  was  amazed  to  find  how  many  easterners 
came  for  La  Fiesta.  Because  many  visitors  had  come  to  Los  Angeles 
six  to  eight  weeks  before  the  celebration  began,  the  railroad  com- 
panies did  not  notice  the  influx  particularly.  Generally,  people  who 
are  away  from  home  and  are  interested  in  having  a good  time  spend 
money  more  freely  than  they  otherwise  would.  This  was  true  of 
the  visitors  who  came  to  Los  Angeles  for  La  Fiesta. 

With  the  firing  of  twenty-one  guns,  the  fiesta  of  1897  began  on 
April  20.  At  the  tribune  situated  this  year  at  Twelfth,  Pico,  and 
Grand  Streets,  groups  of  Indians  in  native  garb  danced  around  an 
open  fire  to  the  delight  of  thousands  of  spectators  from  8:00  to  8:30 
p.m.  Hazard’s  Pavilion  was  the  scene  of  the  triumphal  entry  of  the 
Queen  of  La  Fiesta,  Francisca  Alexander,  at  the  Fancy  Dress  Mas- 
querade Ball  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  following  day,  a street  pageant  was  held.  Bands  of  Cabal- 
leros, Mission  Indians,  United  States  Marines  and  sailors  from  the 
gunboats  Monterey  and  Monadnoc\  anchored  off  the  Los  Angeles 
coast,  and  Chinese  men  and  women  dressed  in  their  native  clothes 
paraded  on  the  streets.  The  appearance  of  the  Chinese  Dragon 
climaxed  the  parade.  That  evening  a Fiesta  Concert  was  given  at 
the  pavilion. 

April  22  dawned,  and  with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  thousands  of 
people  were  to  be  seen  milling  in  the  streets  — a strange  and  exotic 
picture  of  fancy  dressed  people  amidst  a grotesque  and  colorful  back- 
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ground.  On  this  day,  the  people  journeyed  to  the  Athletic  Park  to 
witness  various  games  and  races.  The  more  difficult  a race  was,  the 
more  the  crowd  enjoyed  it. 

In  the  Japanese  race,  each  bicycle  rider  carried  a Japanese  umbrella 
which  he  had  to  open  and  close  ten  times  while  riding  a distance  of 
one  hundred  yards.  The  Bellamy  race  was  a bicycle  race  wherein 
the  rider  was  to  keep  looking  backward  while  riding  forward.  Any 
rider  looking  forward  even  once  while  in  the  race  was  immediately 
disqualified.  Following  these  two  races,  there  was  a running  sack- 
race  and  a one  hundred  yard  potato  race  on  bicycles.  The  three  legged 
bicycle  race  saw  many  contestants  “pile  up”  in  a heap.  The  basket 
race  was  even  more  difficult  inasmuch  as  the  riders  had  to  mount 
their  bicycles  with  huge  baskets  on  their  feet  and  then  ride  a 
certain  distance. 

To  be  sure  these  are  only  a few  of  the  interesting  races.  Contests 
of  strength  and  skill  were  also  interesting  and  exciting.  Many  of  the 
fiesta  spectators  did  not  attend  the  event,  for  they  enjoyed  themselves 
much  more  by  walking  along  the  colorfully  decorated  streets. 

During  the  evening,  the  crowds  witnessed  a tremendous  illumi- 
nated pageant  entitled  the  Legend  of  Flowers.  Each  float,  decorated 
in  a single  type  of  flower,  associated  that  flower  with  a mythological 
figure,  a fairy  tale,  or  an  actual  person.  To  mention  a few  of  the 
outstanding  flower  scenes,  there  were  the  following: 


Pansy Midsummer’s  Night  Dream 

Water  Lily Iolanthe 

Snapdragon Perseus  and  Andromeda 

Papyrus  and  Lotus Cleopatra 

Night  Blooming  Cereus Queen  of  the  Night 

Lady’s  Slipper Cinderella 

Kelp Neptune 

Morning  Glory Aurora 

Chrysanthemum “The  Moon  and  I,”  from 

the  “Mikado” 

Poppy Sleeping  Beauty 


One  of  the  more  breathtaking  floats  was  the  Morning  Glory- 
Aurora  scene  of  a beautiful  Goddess,  fiery  white  horses,  chariot,  white 
clouds,  and  cherubs,  “all  bathed  in  the  rosy  light  of  early  dawn,”  when 

“Bright  Harbinger  of  day,  the  morning  sun 
Comes  dancing  from  the  east.”22 

On  Friday,  April  23,  the  crowds  viewed  a floral  parade  led  by 
six-year-old  Sally  McFarland,  queen  of  Floral  Day.  As  in  the  previous 
fiesta  floral  parades,  the  tallyhos,  wagons,  bicycles,  and  carts  were  all 
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elaborately  adorned  with  blooms,  for  each  entrant  had  hopes  of  being 
the  winner  of  the  floral  prize. 

That  evening  at  Westlake  Park,  a huge  carnival  and  display  of 
fireworks  were  witnessed.  The  Water  Carnival  Committee  presented 
an  elaborate  program  on  the  lake  itself.  Queen  Francisca  Alexander 
and  her  court  started  the  water  procession  in  “handsomely  decorated” 
gondolas.  After  touring  the  lake,  so  to  speak,  the  queen  and  her 
attendants  took  their  seats  on  a throne  built  for  them  at  the  water’s 
edge.  The  center  of  the  lake  was  illuminated  by  thousands  of  electric 
lights.  Across  the  center  of  the  lake,  the  more  colorful  floats  from  the 
Legend  of  Flowers  pageant  and  from  the  Floral  Day  parade  drifted 
on  rafts  especially  prepared  for  them.  It  is  no  wonder  that  easterners 
and  townspeople  alike  were  thrilled  when  the  Fiesta  Association 
could  present  to  them  scenes  such  as  those  above  to  witness. 

Saturday  dawned,  and  on  this  day,  some  five  thousand  children 
performed  in  front  of  the  Queen  of  La  Fiesta  at  the  tribune.  In 
previous  years,  children  had  marched  in  the  streets,  but  this  year, 
there  was  no  street  marching  allowed  except  such  as  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  performance  of  their  exercises.  Their  program  con- 
sisted of  singing  “Hail  California,”  “Columbia,  Gem  of  the  Ocean,” 
and  “America,”  and  giving  a salute  and  pledge  to  the  American  flag. 

In  the  evening  the  town  went  “wild.”  All  during  the  fiesta,  enter- 
tainment had  been  furnished  for  the  people.  On  All  Fools’  Nite, 
which  officially  ended  the  fiesta  for  1897,  townsmen  and  visitors 
sought  fun  in  their  own  way. 

Sail  in  for  fun, 

Don’t  wear  a gun, 

And  to  the  rash  give  warning, 

Not  to  get  wild 
Or  be  defiled 

By  a big  head  in  the  morning.23 

Wearing  masks  and  outlandish  clothes,  they  surged  back  and  forth 
in  the  dimly  lit  streets.  They  danced,  sang,  and  shouted  until  they 
seemed  to  have  lost  their  voices.  Although  at  11:30  p.m.  all  masks 
were  to  be  removed,  the  celebration  continued  on  into  the  night. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  celebrators  would  have  done  well  to  practice 
moderation,  but  in  many  instances,  such  was  not  the  case. 

Nearly  a month  had  passed  since  the  end  of  La  Fiesta  when  a 
meeting  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association  was  called 
to  discuss  the  desirability  of  continuing  this  celebration  the  following 
year.  Most  of  the  members  present  were  in  favor  of  it.  The  dissenters 
declared  that  it  was  a crime  to  “throw  away  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
dollars  on  a week’s  celebration  when  money  could  better  be  spent  on 
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permanent  public  improvements.”24  Then  too,  the  fiesta  interrupted 
the  work  in  schools  and  “demoralized  studies.  In  addition,  the  cele- 
bration “cut  off  the  salaries  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  for 
a week.”25  Finally,  fiesta  week  ended  with  a “grand  and  glorious 
debauch  — All  Fools’  Nite.”26  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  some 
time  the  people  had  agitated  for  doing  away  with  the  All  Fools 
Nite  celebration  but  never  quite  succeeded  in  having  their  way. 

Despite  the  fact  that  La  Fiesta  increased  the  circulation  of  money, 
those  who  received  a good  share  of  it  would  not  admit  it  outright. 
A dealer  in  provisions  declared  that  the  fiesta  “must  be  a good  thing 
for  some  people,”27  but  that  it  did  not  help  him.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  he  did  admit  selling  more  foodstuffs  to  hotels  and  restaurants 
during  that  period  than  he  otherwise  would  have.  On  the  subject 
of  subscriptions  to  the  fiesta  fund,  he  declared  that  the  property 
owners  must  be  made  to  give  more. 

A hotel  man  had  a different  idea  as  to  who  profited  by  the  cele- 
bration. In  his  opinion  the  railroads  and  the  merchants  received 
more  benefits.  Speaking  for  himself,  he  declared  that  the  fiesta  “does 
us  no  good,”  but  he  wanted  the  celebration  continued  “for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  city  and  because  strangers  who  are  attracted  here  enjoy 
the  spectacle.”28  He  had  spent  a hundred  dollars  in  getting  extra  cots 
and  extra  help  and  “only  got  back  a miserable  thousand  or  two.”  His 
idea  as  to  who  should  pay  for  the  fiesta  was  the  railroad  companies. 

The  railroads  disclaimed  any  benefits  from  La  Fiesta  by  declaring 
that  the  merchants  were  the  ones  who  reaped  a good  income  from 
the  celebration.  However,  the  railroad  companies  wanted  the  fiesta 
to  continue  in  spite  of  the  losses  they  had  to  take. 

A saloon  keeper  and  a property  owner  had  their  ideas  as  to  who 
profited  by  fiesta,  and  they  wanted  the  railroads  and  the  hotels  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  celebration.  Considering  the  amount  of 
bickering  and  griping  that  went  on,  one  wonders  how  the  fiestas 
ever  succeeded  and  why  they  were  always  held.  Perhaps  the  answer 
to  this  lies  in  the  local  townspeople  who  declared,  “I  am  tired  of 
this  desperate  effort  to  figure  the  fiesta  in  dollars  and  cents.  Why 
not  figure  it  in  pleasure  and  education?  We  live  for  those  things 
too,  don’t  we?”29 
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VI 

In  the  fall  of  1897,  the  Fiesta  Association  met  to  lay  plans  for 
the  fiesta  to  be  held  in  1898.  Committees  were  again  formed  and 
the  plan  of  the  fiesta  was  outlined.  The  theme  of  this  celebration 
was  to  be  entitled  “Stories  of  Gold”  from  the  Golden  Fleece  to  the 
Klondike,  and  was  to  be  held  May  3 through  May  7,  1898.1  Prepara- 
tions for  the  fete  seemed  to  be  carried  out  on  schedule.  City  forces 
were  to  be  used  again  in  decorating  the  town. 

By  this  time,  the  practices  of  some  of  the  people  on  All  Fools’ 
Nite  had  “gotten  on  the  nerves”  of  the  community.  Resolutions  to 
the  City  Council  demanded  that  the  “use  of  public  streets  as  the 
scenes  of  riotous  revelry  and  debauchery  commonly  called  All  Fools’ 
Nite  of  La  Fiesta”  be  prohibited.2  It  was  also  requested  that  this 
celebration  be  eliminated  from  the  fiesta  program  entirely.  The  best 
that  came  of  this  agitation  was  an  ordinance  prohibiting  masking 
in  any  sense  between  certain  hours  in  the  city  “during  the  entire 
celebration.”3 

Everyone  was  busily  preparing  for  La  Fiesta  when  on  April  20, 
1898,  the  Fiesta  Committee  announced  that  “in  view  of  the  disturbed 
conditions  of  the  public  mind  owing  to  the  probability  of  war  with 
Spain,  the  celebration  of  the  fiesta  has  been  deemed  inadvisable  at 
this  time.”4  With  this  sudden  cancellation  of  plans  for  the  fete,  a 
suggestion  was  made  and  accepted  to  donate  the  surplus  money 
already  collected  for  the  fiesta  to  the  First  Brigade  of  the  National 
Guard  which  was  to  be  outfitted  and  sent  off  to  war.  Another  sug- 
gestion was  made  to  the  effect  that  should  war  break,  the  concert 
at  the  Pavilion  should  be  given  and  the  funds  received  also  turned 
over  to  the  First  Brigade.5  Any  hope  that  war  might  be  averted  was 
shattered  when  on  April  25,  1898,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  Spain.  Had  the  diplomatic  situation  been  different, 
the  fiesta  would  have  been  held  later  on  in  the  year. 

By  the  time  peace  was  declared,  it  was  too  late  to  have  the  cele- 
bration. In  the  following  year,  La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles  was  replaced 
by  the  Harbor  Jubilee  Week  which  initiated  the  opening  of  work 
on  the  San  Pedro  breakwater  on  April  26,  1899.  For  the  week-long 
celebration  the  Fiesta  Association  loaned  such  items  as  the  leaders 
of  the  Free  Harbor  Jubilee  Committee  needed  and  desired  for  the 
promotion  of  the  affair.  In  all  appearances  the  celebration  was  very 
similar  to  the  fiestas  of  the  nineties.  The  town  was  decorated  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  There  were  parades  on  the  streets,  band  con- 
certs in  the  park,  and  revelry  in  the  evening.  Unlike  the  previous 
fiestas,  this  carnival  was  initiated  to  fete  a specific  accomplishment  — 
the  end  of  the  fight  for  a free  harbor  in  Los  Angeles. 
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The  Fiesta  Association  which  had  become  a permanent  organiza- 
tion in  June  of  1896  decided  to  disband.  In  its  statement  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  did  not  declare  its  reasons  for  doing  so. 
Since  the  Fiesta  Association  had  incurred  many  liabilities,  it  proposed 
to  sell  the  seats,  lumber,  and  other  items  that  it,  as  an  organization 
had  come  into  the  possession  of,  so  that  it  might  “pay  off  all  liabilities 
of  the  Association.”6  This  proposal  was  coupled  with  a stipulation 
that  “in  order  to  prevent  litigation,”  the  Fiesta  Association  should 
remain  as  a group  until  “all  possibilities  of  litigation  are  passed  and 
then  to  disincorporate.”7  Another  request  was  made  to  the  Merchants 
and  Manufacturers  Association,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  the  effect  that  those  three  bodies  be  put  in  charge 
of  the  fiesta  property  so  that  it  (the  Fiesta  Association)  might  dis- 
incorporate. The  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  not  think  that  this 
last  request  was  one  that  could  be  complied  with.  However,  the 
Chamber  was  in  favor  of  the  Fiesta  Association’s  plan  to  sell  its 
property,  and  it  also  recommended  that  with  the  money  received 
from  the  sale,  all  debts  should  be  paid  back,  and  also  “on  a prorate 
basis,  all  subscriptions  paid  to  the  Association  in  excess  of  the  seventy 
per  cent  assessment  made  by  the  Fiesta  Association  be  returned.”8 
The  Association  carried  through  the  suggestions  and  before  much 
time  had  passed,  the  organization  was  no  more. 

# * # 

From  1900  to  1931,  celebrations  called  La  Fiesta  de  Las  Flores 
were  held  intermittently.  Appearances  again  seem  to  show  that  none 
of  the  celebrations  after  1900  approached  the  rustic  beauty  and  splen- 
dor of  the  four  big  fiestas  of  the  nineties.  A reason  for  this  might  be 
that  the  town  was  getting  a trifle  too  large  and  that  the  spirit  of  good 
will  and  friendliness  among  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  was  waning. 
With  the  advent  of  the  twentieth  century  came  the  introduction  of 
more  commercialism  in  the  celebrations  and  in  other  fields  and  also 
a feeling  of  greatness  that  in  itself  was  artificial. 

Whereas  the  fiestas  of  the  nineties  were  carried  on  by  interested 
and  civic-minded  individuals  who  received  no  remuneration  for  their 
untiring  efforts,  except  the  praise  and  cooperation  of  the  community 
in  the  ventures,  Las  Fiestas  de  Las  Flores  were  promoted  and  man- 
aged by  men  who  were  hired  from  out  of  state  or  from  the  town  at 
a relatively  high  cost.  This  change  in  the  planning  of  the  celebrations 
came  as  a result  of  a feeling  that  men  who  were  specialists  in  their 
particular  fields  — promoting  and  staging  fetes  — could  put  on  a 
bigger  and  better  celebration. 

Because  they  were  interested  in  pursuing  fiesta  plans  and  they 
wanted  the  celebration  to  be  a success,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
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nineties  gave  their  services,  their  free  time,  their  labor,  and  their 
money  to  put  on  a fete  that  was  a part  of  them.  But  this  feeling  was 
not  present  in  the  later  fiestas,  for  when  the  people  saw  that  the 
men  who  managed  and  promoted  the  affairs  received  money,  they 
saw  no  reason  why  they  too  should  not  receive  some  of  it.  With  this 
feeling,  the  events  came  to  be  more  and  more  commercialized,  for 
it  now  became  a business  venture. 

In  September  of  1931,  La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles  was  revived  in 
the  celebration  of  the  sesquicentennial  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Comparing  the  conditions  of  the  early 
nineties  with  the  early  i93o’s,  there  can  be  noted  a definite  economic 
parallel.  Although  the  fiestas  of  the  nineties  were  born  out  of  the 
depression  of  1893  to  alleviate  the  resulting  conditions,  the  revival 
of  La  Fiesta  in  the  depression  years  of  the  twentieth  century  is  said 
not  to  have  been  born  for  that  purpose.  The  fiesta  of  1931  was  a 
birthday  celebration,  but  underneath  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
an  economic  motive  was  present  also. 

In  studying  the  growth  of  Los  Angeles,  the  fiestas  of  the  nineties 
cannot  be  overlooked.  To  be  sure,  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  much 
La  Fiesta  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  city,  but  that  it  did  can  not 
be  doubted.  The  very  fact  that  the  celebrations  of  the  nineties  were 
born  of  an  economic  motive  signifies  their  importance.  That  they 
were  successful  in  fulfilling  their  purpose  is  also  noteworthy. 

By  1900,  Los  Angeles  had  a population  of  102,479,  an  increase  of 
over  one  hundred  per  cent  since  1890.  This  increase  can  be  attributed 
to  several  causes,  and  without  a doubt,  the  fiesta  celebrations  helped 
to  swell  the  number  of  residents  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  actual  figures  of  the  number  of  people  who  attended  the  fiestas 
of  the  nineties  from  the  east  and  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  figures  of  the  number  who  remained  in  the  city  are  not 
available  for  those  years,  1894-1898.  But  that  thousands  of  easterners 
and  others  came  to  view  the  fete  and  to  settle  here  is  a fact. 

These  fiestas  of  the  nineties  had  played  their  part  in  the  industrial 
and  cultural  development  of  Los  Angeles  by  giving  impetus  and 
encouragement  to  tourists  and  citizens.  They  not  only  brought  new 
settlers  and  business,  but  also  made  La  Fiesta  synonymous  with  Los 
Angeles  as  Mardi  Gras  was  synonymous  with  New  Orleans. 

The  success  of  the  fiestas  of  the  nineties  is  a tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Los  Angeles.  The  people  of  yesteryear  called  this 
Southern  California  metropolis  the  Chicago  of  the  West.  Today 
also,  Los  Angeles  might  be  given  such  a label,  but  it  probably  can 
never  recapture  the  relative  tranquility  and  peacefulness  that  it  knew 
in  the  nineties  and  that  were  characterized  by  the  four  big  fiestas  of 
that  decade. 
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Living  here  today  in  this  metropolis  that  extends  for  miles  and 
miles  with  a population  of  nearly  two  million  people,  and  knowing 
full  well  that  all  of  its  people  can  not  truly  enjoy  that  which  their 
predecessors  had,  the  days  of  the  gay  nineties  can  only  be  relived 
through  reading  the  annals  of  fifty  years  back.  The  possibility  that 
La  Fiestas  de  Los  Angeles  will  ever  be  revived  in  all  its  true  splendor 
is  slight,  for  the  days  of  true  pomp  and  glory  are  no  more. 
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Los  Angeles  in  the  1850’s 
As  Told  by  Early  Newspapers 


By  HENRY  WINFRED  SPLITTER 

Los  Angeles  in  the  first  decade  of  American  occupation  was  truly 
a frontier  town.  Its  population  of  less  than  3000  was  mainly  native 
Californian  but  its  reputation  in  those  years  of  being  a wide-open, 
“hell-roaring”  town  was  due  fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  to  its  small  but 
dominant  faction  of  Americans  from  the  “States,”  many  of  whom 
possessed  not  even  the  most  conventional  shreds  and  tatters  of  morality. 
In  this  article  I shall  present  some  material  hitherto,  I believe,  un- 
observed, much  of  it  dealing  with  the  seamier  side  of  Los  Angeles 
community  life  in  the  critical  decade  of  the  fifties. 

Linked  with  none  but  the  pleasantest  of  associations,  however,  is 
the  story  of  the  big  aliso1  which  once  stood  by  the  side  of  what  is  now 
Aliso  street  and  on  the  grounds  of  what  was  later  Maier  and  Zobelein’s 
brewery.  This  is  near  the  Los  Angeles  river  and  was  originally  the 
site  of  the  old  Sainsevaine  wine  cellar.  In  the  Los  Angeles  Star  of  April 
30,  1870,  is  an  interesting  description  of  the  famous  tree  and  an  outline 
of  the  part  it  played  in  the  history  of  the  city.  “In  species,”  we  are  told, 
“this  tree  belongs  to  the  fig  kind,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the 
sycamore,  or,  in  Spanish,  'aliso!  ” Its  heart  was  sound,  and  its  wood 
was,  by  virtue  of  its  inherent  nature,  cross-grained  and  of  the  toughest 
kind.  By  conservative  estimate2  the  tree  was  at  least  sixty  feet  high,  its 
general  shape  and  proportion  extremely  graceful.  Four  feet  above  the 
ground  the  trunk  measured  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  at  a 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  it  divided  into  several  large  branches 
which  spread  over  an  area  some  200  feet  in  diameter. 

The  tree  was  reputed  to  be  anywhere  from  900  to  1500  years  old,* 
and  was  probably  the  last  and  only  remaining  one  of  an  original  forest 
of  alders,  poplars,  willows,  and  sycamores  which,  before  1825,  covered 
a considerable  part  of  the  land  between  the  present  Alameda  street 
and  the  Los  Angeles  river.  The  huge  aliso  was  said  to  have  been  the 
council  tree  of  the  local  Indians  long  before  the  coming  of  white  men 


1 . See  page  1 1 8 for  notes. 

* Somewhat  overestimated. — Editor. 
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to  this  locality.  In  the  early  1830’s  Jean  Louis  Vignes,  a native  of 
France,  arrived  in  Los  Angeles  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  pur- 
chased a small  piece  of  land  including  the  tree.  About  1837-38  he 
bought  some  more  land  on  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  road,  and 
secured  from  city  officers  the  closing  of  the  road  along  the  aliso  tree, 
paying  “a  small  sum  of  money,  nominally,  as  the  value  of  that  tree.” 
From  this  time  forth  the  tree  became  a favorite  spot  for  picnic  parties 
from  town,  and  a general  terminus  for  youthful  and  romantic  wander- 
ings. Don  Jean  Louis  was  proud  of  being  the  owner  of  the  popular 
monarch  of  the  one-time  forest,  and  invariably  spoke  of  his  place  as 
“El  Aliso,”  until  he  became  widely  and  generally  known  as  Don  Louis 
del  Aliso. 

But  resistless  Time,  and  it  may  be,  the  incursions  of  man,  finally 
affected  even  the  magnificent  aliso.  Maier  and  Zobelein,  in  the  early 
seventies,  enclosed  the  old  tree  within  the  precincts  of  their  brewery, 
where  it  must  have  seen  many  a beer-drinking  under  its  wide- 
spreading  shade.  By  the  spring  of  1891,  however,  the  old  tree  had  spent 
the  last  of  its  energies,  and  finally  stood  leafless,  bleak,  and  dead.3 
The  Los  Angeles  Herald  urged  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California  to  have  the  tree  photographed  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

Picnics  under  the  old  aliso  were,  to  be  sure,  not  the  only  public 
recreation  available  to  the  young  people  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  1850’s. 
There  was  also,  with  more  dubious  overtones,  the  Spanish  dancing- 
ground,  hard  and  firm  as  a bean-threshing  floor,  upon  the  corner 
where  later  the  Nadeau  House  stood  and  where  today  stands  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  building.4  The  moonlight  summer  nights  of  the  South- 
land brought  dancing  and  high  revelry  to  this  primitive  outdoors  ball- 
room. “When  the  hours  grew  short  in  the  morning,  and  the  tawny 
senoritas  had  departed  for  their  low-walled  homes  in  Sonora-town, 
and  the  revelry  grew  fast  and  furious,  and  warm  wine  inflamed  hot 
Southern  blood,  there  would  be  a hasty  curse,  a quick  gesture,  the 
flash  of  steel  in  the  moonlight  and  warm  life-blood  would  serve  to 
pack  harder  the  earth  of  the  dancing-floor.”5  The  killings  generally 
averaged  one  a night,  being  as  a rule  the  result  of  a flash  of  jealous 
fury.  Cock-fighting  supplanted  dancing  on  Sundays,  but  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  save  all  the  dance-floor  killings  of  the  week  and  hold  the 
inquests  in  a batch  on  the  Sabbath.  “These  inquests  were  held  by  the 
four  or  five  Americans  then  resident  in  the  city  (the  Spaniards  some- 
times aiding  in  the  sport  when  cock-fighting  palled  upon  them)  and 
formed  the  regular  Sunday  duty  of  the  American  residents.”6 

The  violence  and  disorder  thus  indicated  were  not  by  any  means, 
it  appears,  confined  to  the  native  population.  In  fact,  the  contrary  is 
asserted  in  an  old  letter  found  in  the  Los  Angeles  Recorder’s  office  in 
1877.  It  is  an  official  communication  dated  at  the  Prefect’s  office  in 
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Los  Angeles,  March  12,  1850,  signed  by  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  ad- 
dressed to  His  Excellency,  P.  H.  Burnett,  Governor  of  California, 
San  Jose.7  He  states: 

“It  being  one  of  the  duties  incumbent  on  my  office  to  communicate 
from  time  to  time  the  state  of  my  district  to  the  Supreme  Government, 
I avail  myself  of  the  departure  of  the  mail  for  the  month  to  write  you. 

“Our  city  has  been  harrassed  for  the  last  four  months  by  various 
disorders,  some  of  a very  serious  character,  and  seriously  comprising 
the  lives  and  property  of  peaceable  citizens.  These  difficulties  have 
principally  originated  among  the  American  gamblers  with  which  we 
are  infested,  and  from  the  small  American  permanent  population,  as 
compared  with  the  native  Californians  and  emigrants.  They  have  in 
great  measure  set  the  civil  authorities  at  defiance.  On  the  20th  ult. 
[February]  at  the  request  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  on  the 
intimation  of  their  intention  to  resign  if  they  could  not  be  sustained,  I 
proceeded  to  San  Diego  to  communicate  with  Major  Fitzgerald,  U.S.A., 
to  prevail  on  him  if  possible,  to  send  a force  destined  for  the  Rancho 
Chino,  some  thirty  miles  from  here,  to  this  place.  In  consequence  of 
these  representations,  I understand  that  a company  of  Dragoons  and 
one  of  Infantry  are  on  their  march  here.” 

If  drastic  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  law  were  really  a potent 
deterrent  of  crime,  Los  Angeles  in  the  fifties  should  have  been  well  on 
the  road  toward  being  a model  community  and  a true  “City  of  the 
Angels.”  Fort  Hill  in  those  days  had  a steep  escarpment  facing  east. 
From  the  top  of  this  precipice,  a beam  extended  out  into  the  void, 
with  one  noose,  or  several,  fastened  to  its  end.  Criminals  then  were 
dropped  into  the  trap  and  left  dangling,  to  the  day-long  edification  of 
the  citizens.  Somewhat  later,  the  hanging-beam  was  removed  from 
the  brink  and  a hanging-post  set  down  into  the  hollow  of  the  hill, 
where  the  execution  could  be  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  summit.  On 
these  days  the  slopes  about  the  post  were  crowded  with  spectators. 
These  details  were  imparted  to  a columnist  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
in  1895  by  Colonel  Hez  Purdon,  who  had  been  a typesetter  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Star  around  1853. 8 

The  impregnability  of  the  Los  Angeles  jail  in  the  early  fifties  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  less  than  perfect  and  led  to  an  amusing,  per- 
haps typical,  incident  recorded  in  the  Los  Angeles  Star  in  1853.9  The 
jail  was  an  old  adobe  structure  located  on  the  hill  off  Fort  (now  Hill) 
street.  One  Sunday  the  City  Marshal  and  his  assistant  had  rounded  up 
twenty-five  riotous  and  drunken  Indians  (Sunday  to  the  Indians  al- 
ways meant  liquor  and  a spree)  and  had  clapped  them  into  jail.  But 
no  sooner  had  he  turned  his  back  when  crash ! went  the  door,  and  the 
twenty-five  Indians  scattered  in  every  direction  up  every  street  in  town. 
We  are  told  that  the  assistant  swore,  but  the  Marshal,  utterly  con- 
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founded  at  the  impossibility  of  heading  off  so  many  fugitives,  stood 
solemnly  silent,  and  when  the  last  Indian  had  disappeared,  gave  utter- 
ance to  a sigh  and  wended  his  way  homeward. 

By  1852  this  old  jail  began  to  seem  outmoded  and  plans  were  made 
to  construct  another.  The  adobe  had  served  well  enough  in  the  leisurely 
pre-American  days,  but  the  old-style  Spanish-California  criminal,  with 
his  sense  of  honor,  had  begun  to  give  way  to  ruthless  and  desperate 
men  from  sundry  parts  of  the  world  who  were  stopped  by  nothing 
less  than  vigilant  guards,  steel,  and  mortar.  The  Spanish-Californian 
prisoner,  when  his  word  of  honor  not  to  escape  had  once  been  given, 
was  as  securely  held  as  though  surrounded  by  a cordon  of  infantry 
with  leveled  rifles.  But  “Dutch  Pete”  and  other  villainous  outlaws  were 
birds  of  a different  feather. 

Accordingly,  about  1853,  an  antique  but  sturdy  adobe  on  a sizable 
lot  at  Spring  and  Franklin  streets10  was  acquired  for  what  seemed  to 
many  citizens  at  that  date  the  exorbitant  price  of  $3ooo.11  A new  jail 
of  burnt  brick  was  built  on  the  rear  of  the  lot,  in  the  so-called  yard. 
The  brick  was  burned  and  construction  work  done  by  Captain  Jessie 
Hunter.*  Massive,  rough-hewn  timbers  were  used  for  beams  and  pil- 
lars, the  walls  were  thick  and  solid,  and  all  the  appliances  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  prisoners  were  the  very  best  obtainable  at  that  day.  Indeed, 
the  new  Los  Angeles  jail  became  famed  as  the  safest  between  San 
Francisco  and  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  people  came  many  miles  to  gaze 
in  awe  and  wonder  upon  its  impressive  walls.  In  the  decades  to  follow, 
only  in  the  several  instances  when  the  jail  was  stormed  by  lawless 
mobs  and  the  door  battered  down  with  timbers,  were  prisoners  known 
to  emerge  without  benefit  of  the  jailer’s  key. 

Not,  of  course,  to  be  classed  with  the  crude  outlaws  of  old  Los 
Angeles  were  the  Southern  California  secessionists  of  1850,  who  by 
their  words  and  actions  gave  ominous  preview  of  the  great  conflict 
that  was  to  break  a decade  later.  Stephen  C.  Foster,  in  the  remainder 
of  his  1850  letter  as  Prefect  to  the  Governor  of  California  at  San  Jose,12 
wrote  about  the  propaganda  being  carried  on  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
in  favor  of  permanent  division  of  the  State  into  Northern  and  Southern 
portions.  Said  Foster: 

“A  movement  has  been  made  to  procure  a separation  of  the  South- 
ern section  of  California  from  the  North  and  its  organization  as  a Ter- 
ritory. A petition  to  Congress  to  that  effect,  signed  by  about  two  hun- 
dred persons,  has  been  forwarded  to  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Diego  for 
further  signatures.  The  ostensible  leaders  in  this  movement  are  native 
Californians,  and  their  ostensible  motive  is  the  fear  of  taxation ; the  real 
leaders  are  Americans,  and  their  motive  is  the  Southern  interest  in 

* Jessie  Hunter  had  come  to  Los  Angeles  as  a captain  of  a company  of  the  Morman  Battalion 
and  was  the  first  brick-maker  in  the  Pueblo. — Editor. 
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slavery.  Quite  an  excitement  has  been  caused  within  a few  days,  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  slaves  introduced  from  Texas  to  assert 
their  rights  to  freedom.  One  person,  who  had  taken  the  negroes’  part 
with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  was  ordered  by  a committee  of  five, 
appointed  by  a meeting  of  Americans,  to  leave  town  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  He  appealed  to  the  authorities  for  protection,  but  they  were 
unable  to  give  it,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  at  the  designated  time. 
Mob  law,  to  use  the  harsh  but  truthful  term,  is  triumphant  as  regards 
the  existence  of  negro  slavery  in  this  district.” 

Finally,  to  conclude  on  a somewhat  less  sombre  note,  there  are  some 
details,  told  by  Colonel  Hez  Purdon,13  about  the  editing  and  make-up 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Star  about  1853.  Purdon,  as  noted  above,  worked 
on  the  Star  as  a typesetter  during  that  year  and  thereabout.  He  de- 
scribes the  Star  as  a weekly  paper,  seven  column  folio,  set  in  long 
primer  and  brevier.  There  were  two  other  typesetters  besides  Purdon, 
one  of  whom  was  a native  Californian,  named  Francisco  Rodriguez, 
and  the  other  a Chilean.  A certain  Wallace,  a practising  attorney,  was 
the  editor.  Mark  Walsh,  the  proprietor,  made  a further  living  as  a 
dealer  at  a monte  table.  Advertising  rates  were  eccentric,  depending 
apparently  upon  how  much  the  customer  was  willing  to  pay.  As  high 
as  $30  a line  was  paid  for  a small  advertisement.  Gold  pieces  were 
usually  thrown  down  upon  the  counter,  along  with  the  advertising 
copy,  and  in  general  the  financial  atmosphere  was  bright  and  cheery. 
Wages  too  were  generous.  Although  the  editor’s  day  averaged  less  than 
two  hours  in  length  and  the  typesetter’s  four,  the  editor  received  $50  a 
week  and  the  stick  man  $30. 

This  was  Los  Angeles  in  the  1850’s  — a man’s  town,  breezy,  crude, 
violent,  where  the  days  were  long  and  the  view  wide.  Yet  such  was  the 
ancestor  of  our,  even  today,  colorful  and  broad-minded  metropolis  of 
the  Southwest. 


NOTES 

1.  Technically,  in  Spanish,  “alder”  but  definitely  used  here  in  this  connection  by  early  residents 
as  meaning  “sycamore.” 

2.  In  another  account:  Monrovia  Messenger , June  n,  1891;  in  Los  Angeles  Herald  the  1870 
writer  says  100. 

3.  Monrovia  Messenger,  June  n,  1891;  Los  Angeles  Herald. 

4.  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  Jan.  7,  1887. 

5.  Ibid. 

6.  Ibid. 

y.Los  Angeles  Express,  Aug.  8,  1877. 

8 . Los  Angeles  Herald,  Jan.  25,  1895. 

9.  San  Francisco  Sun,  Sept.  24,  1853,  Los  Angeles  Star. 

10.  Franklin  and  Spring  streets  intersected  about  where  the  present  Hall  of  Records  now  stands. 

11.  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  Jan.  7,  1887. 

12.  Los  Angeles  Express,  Aug.  8,  1877. 

IS- Los  Angeles  Herald,  Jan.  25,  1895. 
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Volney  Erskine  Howard:  California  Pioneer* 


By  SAMUEL  LANNER  KREIDER 


Foreword 

It  was  well  known  that  in  some  episodes,  Volney  Erskine 
Howard  achieved  certain  success  but  the  amazing  and  delightful  sur- 
prise came  when  his  entire  life  was  recorded  in  sequence.  There  was 
constant  proof  of  intellectual  and  physical  bravery;  of  constancy  to 
principle  in  law  and  statecraft;  of  understanding  and  affection  in  the 
family;  and  a sense  of  discovery  in  the  author’s  mind  that  here  was  a 
man! 

In  the  days  of  duels,  he  met  that  custom  three  times  and  was 
wounded  twice.  For  four  years,  in  Washington,  he  was  on  the  floor 
of  congress  with  the  Calhouns,  the  Davis’s  (Jefferson)  and  Sergeant  S. 
Prentiss  — and  among  his  friends  were  Presidents  Polk,  Pierce  and 
Buchanan. 

Politically  he  was  active  in  the  front  rank  in  Mississippi;  the  Texas 
Republic  and  the  State  of  Texas.  In  California  the  vigilantes  left  their 
mark  on  him.  By  reason  of  his  faith  in  his  own  principles  — the  mark 
left  was  that  of  success.  Active  in  California  politics,  he  was  never 
defeated  for  office. 

A chronological  check  of  the  years  of  Volney  Erskine  Howard’s  life 
shows  they  were  spent  in 

Maine,  23  years  where  he  was  born,  October  22,  1809 

Mississippi,  n years  from  1832-43 

Louisiana,  1 year,  1843-44 

Texas  Republic,  1 year,  1844-45 

Texas  State,  7 years,  1845-52 

Washington,  D.  C.,  4 years,  1849-1852 

California,  36  years,  1853-89 

Northern  California  8 years 

Southern  California  28  years,  where  he  died,  May  14,  1889. 


♦Editor's  Note:  This  paper  was  prepared  from  family  documents  and  contemporary  newspapers. 
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Volney  Erskjne  Howard's  Life 

Volney  Erskine  Howard’s  life  covered  four-fifths  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  that  century  the  United  States  of  America  filled  out  in  the 
north  from  Maine  to  Washington  and  from  Florida  to  California. 
When  Volney  Howard  was  born  in  Norridgewock,  Massachusetts, 
October  22,  1809,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  reaching  his  zenith  and 
George  Washington  had  passed  on  but  ten  years  before.  When  Judge 
Howard  died  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  on  May  14,  1889  he  could 
have  said,  “I  had  my  part  in  building  this  wonderful  country.”  He 
moved  west  with  the  development  of  the  country  — from  Maine,  to 
Mississippi,  to  Louisiana,  to  Texas,  and  on  to  California  — and  inci- 
dentally took  part  in  the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  and  was  active 
in  the  Vigilantes  of  San  Francisco. 

Unquestionably,  Maine  woods  and  Maine  schools  give  a young 
man  line  strength  to  “buck  any  line.”  At  Skowhegan  and  Colby  in 
Waterville,  Maine,  his  career  foundations  must  have  been  laid.  (At  the 
time  Skowhegan  was  Bloomfield  Academy  and  Colby  was  Waterville 
College.)  Following  his  schooling,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  an 
Uncle  to  come  to  Brandon,  Mississippi,  to  practice  Law  in  partnership. 
In  1832,  at  the  age  of  23  years,  he  arrived  at  Brandon  but  his  Uncle 
had  died  while  he  was  en  route,  eliminating  the  practice  of  law 
temporarily. 

Howard  became  a Supreme  Court  reporter,  and  later  published  all 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  from  its  beginnings  in  1817.  He  proved 
during  this  earning-a-living  period  that  he  was  an  able,  thorough  and 
good  citizen.  He  assumed  the  publication  and  edited  the  paper,  The 
Mississippian  which  naturally  led  him  into  politics  where  he  found 
himself  in  the  political  center  as  an  elected  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. Appointed  surveyor  general  of  the  state  in  1837,  he  was  also 
special  delegate  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  transport  the  electoral  vote 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  who  was  inaugurated  as  president,  March  4, 
1837. 

Howard  married  Catherine  Elizabeth  Gooch,  March  6,  1837.  His 
lovely,  young  bride  was  from  Swampscott,  Massachusetts.  Howard, 
now  28  years  of  age  was  a married  man,  a state  legislator  and  an  editor. 

At  the  time  his  uncle  invited  him  to  Brandon  to  practice  law  it  was 
felt  that  Mississippi  was  approaching  a great  boom  — the  movement 
of  peoples  from  the  original  thirteen  states  was  building  new  states  — 
new  railroads  — new  land  developments  — farming  — banks  and 
problems  — and  — THE  BOOM  did  hit  Mississippi!  Many  railroads 
were  projected,  many  banks  were  formed  to  take  care  of  the  great 
investment  needs ! It  was  an  exciting  era.  Now  was  to  be  the  first  major 
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proof  of  the  caliber  of  the  man  Howard  during  the  years  1837  to 
1840.  Within  the  legislature  there  was  a political  clique  that  planned 
to  use  the  state’s  moneys  and  credit  and  control  the  Union  Bank,  then 
projected.  The  bank  sought  investment  from  the  public  and  legislation 
was  passed  permitting  the  state  to  invest  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  subscribed  by  the  public.  In  no  event,  however,  was  the  amount  to 
exceed  $15,000,000. 

The  opposition  of  Volney  Howard  was  point  blank.  Irrevocably 
and  completely  he  was  against  the  placing  of  the  state’s  credit  in  risk 
with  the  clever  and  powerful  bank  planners.  Then  the  walls  caved,  the 
ceilings  fell,  and  Volney  Howard  was  practically  thrown  out  of  the 
political  center.  He  was  defeated  for  reelection  and  virtually  ostracized, 
in  a social  sense,  for  not  getting  on  the  bandwagon.  The  governor 
asked  Howard  to  come  back  into  the  picture  — demanded  of  the  legis- 
lature the  rescinding  of  their  bank  arrangement  — but  as  prophesied 
by  Howard,  the  bank  had  failed.  The  state  authorities  of  Mississippi 
declined  to  honor  the  subscription  of  more  than  five  millions  of 
dollars,  claiming  that,  “the  bank  had  committed  an  informality  in 
issuance  of  stock,  and  disclaimed  state  responsibility  and  liability.” 

The  echoes  of  this  denouement  truly  went  around  the  world.  For 
many  years  the  payment  of  the  $5,000,000  with  interest  was  uncertain. 
Many  wished  to  repudiate  by  simply  repudiating.  Jefferson  Davis  be- 
came the  leading  advocate  of  such  action.  A new  constitution  in  the 
nineties  finally  made  certain  the  state’s  position  and  the  paying  possi- 
bilities were  eliminated.  It  is  a fact  of  interest  that  the  great  bond 
market  of  Europe  — London,  Paris  and  Berlin  — did  not  favor  in- 
vestment in  Southern  State  Bonds,  particularly  Mississippi.  Cartoons 
ridiculing  the  states’  securities  were  amusing  but  serious.  An  odd  quirk 
developed.  From  about  1840  to  1861  many  other  states  were  on  the 
defensive  or  apologetic  — but  as  war  had  come  — certain  states  then 
accented  the  Mississippi  action  unfavorably. 

In  the  long  view  the  whole  affair  proved  his  loyalty,  his  logic,  his 
common-and-political  sense.  His  integrity  was  affirmed  and  the  stamp 
of  “statesman”  began  to  appear. 

In  1843,  the  Howard  family  moved  on  down  to  New  Orleans. 
Purposefully,  and  looking  forward  to  the  needs  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  he  studied  the  constitution  of  Louisiana  for  the  next  year  and 
in  December,  1844  they  left  ft>r  $an  Antonio. 

Howard’s  welcome  was  assured.  He  took  occasion  to  decline  the 
appointment  as  attorney-general  but  accepted  a place  on  the  Con- 
stitution Committee  and  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  He  contributed 
much  to  the  constitution  of  Texas,  and  statehood  became  effective, 
December  23,  1845.  In  his  honor  they  named  a county  “Howard 
County”  and  bronze  plaques  of  recognition  are  in  the  Austin  capitol. 
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His  course  in  Texas,  added  to  his  stand  in  Mississippi,  caused  his 
friend  President  Pierce  to  send  him  to  California  in  1853. 

The  year  1853  was  very  important  in  our  country  because  of  the 
Slavery-State-Inheritance.  It  had  come  down  through  the  years  and 
was  very  much  in  evidence.  We  may  quietly  look  back  a hundred 
years,  blaming  no  one  — nor  crediting  any  one,  taking  no  stand  as  to 
the  Right  or  Wrong  of  conditions  but  startled,  to  find,  apparently,  that 
all  new  proposals  of  law,  every  civic  improvement,  every  phase  of  gov- 
ernment proposed  for  the  common  good  had  to  be  appraised  and 
measured  by  the  effect  it  might  have  on  Slave-State-Inheritance.  It 
was  not  the  correct  measuring  stick  for  education  and  common  schools, 
and  that  stick  stopped  the  building  of  transcontinental  railroads.  The 
last  speech  of  John  C.  Calhoun  criticized  the  state  of  California  for 
daring  to  write  a No-Slave  clause  in  its  constitution.  The  “Sword  of 
Damocles”  had  to  come  down.  The  year  1861  had  Destiny  shooting 
for  the  future. 

Volney  Erskine  Howard  was  a pro-slavery  advocate,  and  voted  in 
congress  against  California’s  admittance  as  a Free  State.  He  supported 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  When  he  came  West,  five  years  after  the 
“Days  of  ’48,”  he  added  one  more  to  the  alert  men  of  brains  from  the 
Southern  States  to  the  control  of  California. 

From  1848  to  1861,  the  hundreds  of  collegians,  some  ambitious  only, 
all  comparatively  young,  most  of  them  single,  that  came  out  of  the 
Southern  States  must  have  been  rather  glad  to  leave  the  boiling  tur- 
moil of  threats  and  trouble  and  build  up  their  own  romance  and  tra- 
ditions of  a California  without  the  smell  of  ancient  powder.  Most  of 
the  tickets  read  “one  way,”  from  East  to  West.  Any  return  was  a call. 
The  magnet  of  gold  brought  about  100,000  persons  to  California  in 
1849.  Today’s  statistics  indicate  that  in  1949,  over  10,000  persons  have 
crossed  the  state  line  each  month  in  automobiles,  only. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  Volney  Howard  that  he  tied  into  the  larger 
events  with  the  leading  elements  of  the  state.  The  name  of  John  A. 
Sutter  is  a very  intimate  part  of  Pre-Centennial  Days  with  a startling 
history  of  his  lands  and  his  friends.  His  vast  interests  became  the  client 
of  Lawyer  Volney  Erskine  Howard  who  resigned  from  his  appoint- 
ment as  Legal  Factor  of  the  United  States  Land  Commission  and 
entered  court  as  attorney  for  the  Sutter  interests  to  the  extent  of  se- 
curing from  the  United  States  government  approval  and  confirmation 
of  the  vast  land  grants  of  the  Mexican  governors,  Alvarado  and 
Micheltorena.  These  land  grants  were  a payment  for  definite  services 
of  Sutter  to  the  governors.  Howard  won  his  case.  Presented  in  1853, 
with  judgment  in  1855,  his  fee  was  so  important  that  it  was  published 
“10  percent  of  all  lands  involved.”  He  realized  handsomely,  but  not 
quite  as  completely,  as  he  had  supposed.  Many  thousands  of  people 
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were  living  on  land  considered  by  the  court  as  owned  by  Sutter.  So 
many  titles  were  affected,  the  dispossession  of  squatters  so  serious,  that 
Sutter’s  own  title  to  his  own  home  became  befogged.  The  government 
was  just  about  to  take  possesssion  when  his  neighbors  burned  his  house 
down  and  destroyed  nearly  everything  else.  This  was  practically  the 
end  of  New  Helvetia.  The  court  that  awarded  the  rights  to  John  A. 
Sutter  also  stated,  “It  was  not  good  for  one  man  to  own  so  much  land.” 
Such  a sentence  was  the  sentence  that  closed  out  the  one-man  prin- 
cipality, provided  land  for  thirty  thousand  and  a hundred  years  of 
discussion. 


And  Then  Came  The  Vigilantes!  1856 

Coleman,  Terry,  Baker,  Gwin,  Johnson,  Sherman,  Howard,  Farra- 
gut,  James  King  of  William,  Bluxholme  — every  name  in  that  brief 
list  were  all  a part  of  the  California  that  accented  the  virility  of 
the  West.  Nine  thousand  citizens  of  San  Francisco  watched  every  move 
of  their  leaders.  Coleman,  Bluxholme  and  the  “33”  came  into  history 
and  in  this  particular  instance  — clean.  This  was  the  greatest  test 
in  the  life  of  Volney  Howard  and  he  was  not  found  wanting.  His 
stand  on  law  gained  final  approval.  In  the  beginning  days  his  pop- 
ularity was  submerged.  He  was  entirely  out  of  step  with  the  fever  cur- 
rent and  was  forced  to  leave  San  Francisco  and  live  in  Sacramento.  It 
was  his  fate  to  again  face  strong  forces,  but  he  did  not  permit  them 
to  change  his  belief  and  loyalty  to  the  “Written  and  Accepted  Law.” 
And  thus  he  ultimately  gained  in  personal  prestige. 

The  conditions  in  San  Francisco  in  1856  were  governmentally  rot- 
ten. The  underworld,  gamblers,  rot-gut  distillers,  prostitutes,  foreign 
crooks,  Chinese,  and  leaders  of  politics  and  government  were  playing 
together.  Facetiously  speaking,  it  was  an  overstatement  that  there  “had 
been  a murder  a day  since  San  Francisco  began  — all  unpunished.” 
The  facts  were  that  only  one  thousand  murders  had  been  committed 
since  San  Francisco  succeeded  Yerba  Buena.  There  were  a lot  of  good 
lawyers  in  San  Francisco  — some  odd  characters  on  the  bench  — and  a 
difficulty  of  the  downtown  mob  in  recognizing  murder  as  a crime. 

So,  Destiny  built  a setting  for  a “new  deal”  in  the  matter  of  Trials, 
Errors  and  Murders  and  here’s  the  way  the  foundations  were  laid.  A 
gambler  named  Cora  decided  to  murder  United  States  Marshal  Rich- 
ardson. About  the  same  time,  a San  Francisco  supervisor  decided  to 
kill  Publisher-Editor  James  King  of  William.  The  two  shooting  men 
did  not  like  the  men  they  shot.  Supervisor  James  Casey  resented  the 
publication  of  his  last  address,  Sing  Sing,  New  York.  The  facts  were 
correct.  The  announcement  annoyed  Casey.  So  naturally  in  accord 
with  the  times,  he  shot  the  editor.  The  murderers  were  jailed  as  usual. 
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They  received  trial  as  usual.  Their  future  in  San  Francisco  courts 
looked  like  a future. 

Then  it  happened!  The  great  bell  rang!  The  Vigilantes  of  San 
Francisco  moved  again,  armed  and  drilled.  Men  dropped  their  work 
and  moved  fast  to  designated  quarters.  Ultimately  over  9000  concen- 
trated behind  their  leader,  William  T.  Coleman.  An  executive  com- 
mittee of  “33”  decided  on  actions,  with  a written  constitution  and 
“Rules  of  Procedure.”  Within  three  months  many  events  had  come  to 
pass  and  San  Francisco  was  a safer  place  to  live  — for  some  time.  Gov- 
ernor Neely  Johnson,  “Know-Nothing  Governor”  of  California,  had 
declared  officially  that  “San  Francisco  was  in  a state  of  insurrection.” 
In  a parley  between  Johnson  and  Coleman  many  harsh  words  were 
spoken.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Terry  of  the  governor’s  group  pre- 
sented his  position  as  “The  Pork  Merchants  ought  to  be  pushed  into 
the  Bay.”  Neither  General  William  T.  Sherman  nor  Volney  E. 
Howard  succeeded  in  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  vigilantes. 

No  compromise  was  reached  and  the  governor  instructed  General 
William  T.  Sherman  to  clean  them  out.  At  this  time  Sherman  was 
major  general  of  the  California  militia.  After  a little  investigation  he 
found  that  Commander  David  G.  Farragut,  then  engaged  in  establish- 
ing the  Mare  Island  Navy  yard  in  San  Francisco  Bay,  definitely  would 
not  bombard  San  Francisco  and  that  General  Wool  of  the  Army  would 
arrange  no  attack.  The  latter  did  send  some  fighting  equipment  down 
the  river  to  Sherman  but  it  seems  the  vigilantes  were  advised  and  took 
it  over.  A very  odd,  possibly  mildly  amusing,  condition  was,  that  the 
personnel  of  a needed  fighting  force  had  to  be  drawn  from  the 
gambling,  criminal  and  subversive  element,  many  of  whom  the 
vigilantes  were  encouraging  to  leave  forever.  Then  the  general  re- 
signed. Governor  Johnson  immediately  appointed  as  major  general, 
Volney  Erskine  Howard.  He  did  not  resign.  He  did  get  hot  and  mad; 
his  disrespect  for  the  extra-legal  force  was  clearly  expressed  — and 
fearlessly.  “Government-wrecking”  was  his  accusation.  But  when  he 
went  to  Sacramento  and  called  a vast  meeting  and  endeavored  to  have 
the  governor’s  instructions  aided  he  was  peremptorily  stopped,  taken 
off  the  platform  and  prevented  from  speaking.  He  was  out  of  accord 
with  the  California  thought  and  energy  of  the  day.  He  was  impelled 
to  leave  San  Francisco  and  live  in  Sacramento. 

The  day  that  James  King  of  William  was  buried,  Casey  and  Cora 
were  hanged.  With  a few  hurdles,  San  Francisco  developed  fresher 
air,  and  General  Howard  had  earned  — by  merely  being  his  consistent 
self  — public  respect  for  his  personal  bravery  and  loyalty  to  principle 
which  he  never  lost. 

District  Judge  Benjamin  Hayes  of  Los  Angeles  county  wrote  a 
diary  as  of  1849-1875.  Born  in  Maryland,  he  wrote  his  ideas  of  certain 
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changes  regarding  loyalties  to  states  and  of  the  United  States.  Deeply 
serious  on  the  morning  of  February  n,  1861,  he  wrote: 

“Come  what  may,  if  California  shall  succeed  in  maintaining  mod- 
eration and  order,  and,  so  I believe,  I will  invite  you  to  make  your 
home  beneath  our  bright  skies.  Doubtless  many  of  my  friends  would 
accompany  you  seeking  rest  from  the  thankless  toil  of  politics  and  a 
degree  of  quiet  beyond  the  rage  of  social  dissension.  I observe  with 
intense  solicitude  the  course  of  Maryland  — My  Mother  — and  hardly 
with  less  interest  — of  Missouri  — where  my  young  manhood  first  met 
a kindly  encouragement.  I am  ever  plainspoken.  If  they  secede,  I am 
not  the  one  who  will  have  the  ungrateful  daring  to  impeach  their 
patriotism  or  suspect  their  righteousness  but  my  lot  has  been  cast  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Its  placid  waters  as  I saw  them  today  are  an 
image  of  the  tranquility  I would  have  spreading  over  the  face  of 
society,  here,  and,  throughout  our  beloved  land.  P.  S.  How  I wished 
I could  hear  a full  band  strike  up  the  ‘Star  Spangled  Banner’ ! My  own 
state  gave  it  to  the  Union!” 

’Twas  early  in  ’61  that  the  Howard  family,  now  complete  (the  last 
daughter,  Louise,  was  born  in  1855  in  San  Francisco)  moved  from 
Sacramento  to  San  Gabriel,  Southern  California.  General  Howard, 
now  no  longer  lived  in  San  Francisco,  but  maintained  offices  there  at 
Montgomery  and  California  Streets  until  1861.  The  Sacramento  Union 
had  a news  item  in  1857  showing  that  Governor  Johnson,  Ex-Governor 
Bigler  and  General  V.  E.  Howard  were  a cordial  threesome  because 
their  wives  in  a joint  interview  spoke  well  of  the  new  Union  Academy 
for  Females. 

With  the  beginnings  of  the  Civil  War,  a Test  Oath  Act  was  passed 
by  the  California  (Pro-Union)  legislature  and  all  lawyers  had  to  sign 
it  or  stay  out  of  the  profession.  General  Howard  being  of  southern 
sympathy  withdrew  from  law  and  settled  down  in  his  lovely  Southern 
California  Rancho  Las  Tunas,  at  San  Gabriel,  a hundred  yards  from 
the  historic  old  Mission.  His  home  was  a beautiful  adobe  which  is  still 
so  livable.  Row  after  row  of  white  roses  used  to  surround  the  home, 
and  cactus  aided  in  keeping  out  animals  of  uncertainty  and  Indian 
invaders.  The  next  twenty-eight  years  saw  General  Howard  as  one  of 
the  leading  factors  in  the  Mission  area,  a Chesterfieldian  host  at  “Las 
Tunas.”  On  Sunday  afternoons,  the  Bishop  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  was 
often  a pleasing  guest  and  the  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  was  always  welcome.  The  generous  dining  table  was  never  set 
for  less  than  fourteen.  All  continued  so  during  the  years  that  were  so 
serious  to  so  many  millions  of  people.  The  General  and  his  family  were 
many  years  away  from  a railroad,  fifty  years  from  an  automobile. 
Somehow  there  was  a peace  in  the  West  alongside  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean  that  Judge  Benjamin  Hayes  recognized,  however,  it  is  still 
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startling  how  Union  California  acted  with  enemies  in  the  sixties. 

The  children  of  the  Howard’s  were  Frank,  George,  Charles,  James, 
Elanor,  and  Louise.  Their  education  was  continuing.  Every  day  at 
dinner  time  thirty  minutes  was  given  to  reading  the  classics,  the  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  Dickens;  and  Harpers  and  Atlantic  monthlies.  Books, 
however,  were  scarce  in  this  Way-out-West  land  and  much  of  the  read- 
ing was  re-reading,  which  was  thorough-going,  at  least.  The  children 
went  to  a highly  rated  private  school  in  charge  of  George  Burton  and 
his  wife.  All  the  neighbors’  children  also  went  to  the  school,  the 
Kremers,  Kewens,  Griffiths,  Scotts,  Nichols,  Schumachers,  Jones,  Ban- 
nings,  Whites,  Morris  and  Cottons.  In  ten  years,  from  1850  to  i860,  San 
Gabriel  added  2800  persons,  thus  causing  the  first  laughs  that  began 
to  come  down  from  the  city.  Momentum  was  gained  in  the  laugh  line 
for  many  years.  These  were  the  years  that  the  sons  of  the  Howards  got 
the  reputation  of  being  handsome,  brilliant  and  western — their  man- 
ner, the  reflection  of  the  General.  Howard’s  wife,  Catherine,  was  ad- 
miringly spoken  of  as  graceful,  cultured  and  altogether  a fine  woman 
with  somewhat  of  the  grand  manner.  The  smiling  grand-daughter 
Katy  Howard,  Frank’s  daughter,  spoke  of  her  father  (Frank)  return- 
ing from  Europe  in  1861  with  his  degree  as  doctor  of  medicine.  (In 
addition  to  his  law  diploma.)  He  was  determined  to  enlist  in  the  Con- 
federate Army  which  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Union  Army  Posts 
blocked  the  way.  However,  he  and  George  started  out  on  horseback 
for  the  East,  got  lost  and  finally  found  themselves  in  Sonora,  Mexico 
where  romance,  marriage  and  medical  practice  held  him.  On  arrival 
at  Los  Angeles  ultimately,  Frank  was  impelled  to  give  up  medicine 
and  again  take  up  the  law  with  his  father. 

One  little  episode  occurred  at  Rancho  Las  Tunas  that  cemented  a 
seventy-five  year  friendship.  A school  teacher,  Mary  Elizabeth  Hall, 
graduated  from  Normal  School  at  San  Francisco  and  came  to  San 
Gabriel  and  Los  Angeles  to  teach.  She  lived  as  a guest  at  Rancho  Las 
Tunas  and  became  the  fifth  teacher  in  the  first  public  school  of  Los 
Angeles  and  established  the  grading  of  students.  On  January  3,  1874, 
she  was  married  to  Captain  William  Moore,  county  surveyor,  in  the 
old  adobe  under  the  auspices  of  the  Howards  with  George  Hansen, 
Ignacio  Sepulveda  and  Prudent  Beaudry  attending.  Florence  Gardiner 
Moore  (Mrs.  Samuel  Lanner  Kreider),  the  daughter,  carries  along 
the  fine  friendship. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  law,  who  had  not  signed 
the  Test  Oath  Act  but  who  relinquished  their  practices,  definitely 
aided  in  the  quieting  of  belligerency  in  California.  Now  in  1864,  see- 
ing the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  these  men  began  to  come  back  into 
civic  action.  General  Howard  ran  for  the  office  of  district  attorney  of 
Los  Angeles  county  and  the  people  elected  him.  Re-emerging  from 
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inactivity  came  Andrew  Glassell,  Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  Gregory  Yale, 
E.  }.  Pringle  and  many  others. 

There  seemed  to  be  many  evidences  of  racial  and  religious  tolerance. 
In  1865,  Bishop  Amat  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  asked  General  Howard, 
Antonio  Coronel  and  Murray  Morrison  to  help  establish  a Roman 
Catholic  college.  A college  was  needed  and  St.  Vincent’s  was  the 
result.  O.  W.  Childs  gave  ten  acres  at  Seventh  and  Hill  Streets  and 
Rosa  Newmark  aided  generously.  Later  the  college  was  moved  to 
Washington  and  Grand  Avenue.  On  March  22,  1918,  the  final  beautiful 
site  in  the  Playa  Del  Rey  hills,  facing  the  Pacific  was  selected  and  the 
institution  is  now  Loyola  College. 

“Coal  oil”  was  becoming  a factor  in  1866.  First  successful  in  New- 
hall  — where  the  supply  still  sends  crude  oil  to  wide  markets  — the 
Pioneer  Oil  Company  was  formed  with  Phineas  Banning,  president; 
P.  Downey,  secretary;  C.  Ducommun,  treasurer;  directors,  Volney  E. 
Howard,  Don  Benito  Wilson,  J.  G.  Downey,  Dr.  Griffin,  Dr.  Winston, 
Mateo  Keller  and  Hancock.  Eventually  General  Howard  was  made 
trustee.  The  production  of  oil  (petroleum  products)  has  far  exceeded 
the  production  of  gold  — but  oil  isn’t  mined  with  a pan  and  a little 
water.  It  seems  a proper  sequence  first  Gold  — then  People — then 
Transport  — then  Oil.  It  should  be  known  that  crude  oil  had  always 
seeped  through  the  ground  around  much  of  Southern  California  and 
the  wise  Mission  major  domos  and  priest-executives  used  to  scoop  it 
up  into  rawhide  bags,  carry  it  back  to  the  Mission  San  Fernando  where 
these  men  of  wisdom  distilled  it  for  lighting  purposes.  This  was  par- 
ticularly noted  by  W.  W.  Jenkins,  Sanford  Lyons  and  Francisco  Lopez 
of  the  Mission. 

With  the  hoped-for  end  of  the  Civil  War  came  the  assassination  of 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Many  of  the  large  number  of  Slave-State- 
Folk  with  irrespressible  prejudices  celebrated,  believing  that  his  death 
would  somehow  favor  the  secession  group.  ’Twas  the  wrong  time  to 
celebrate  — or  cheer.  Many  were  thrown  into  the  jailhouse  or  put  on 
the  chain  gang  — later  released.  In  the  whole  four  years  in  California 
this  affair  was  the  nearest  the  irrepressibles  came  to  hospitalization. 
There  was  definitely  a sturdy  fairness  in  the  handling  of  so-called 
enemies  in  ’65,  in  Los  Angeles.  All  through  the  period  there  was  a 
feeling  among  the  “southern  folk”  very  commonly  expressed  that, 
“One  man  from  the  South  was  worth  five  men  of  the  North.”  And 
in  the  inherited  quality  of  aristocratic  fineness,  there  was  simply  no 
comparison  base.  Constant  little  wars  tried  to  prove  or  disprove  these 
assertions.  At  war’s  end,  the  South  inheritors  felt  that  somehow 
Destiny  had  proved  unfaithful.  The  slavery  phase  was  inherited  — 
blame,  if  any,  way  back,  beyond  reason.  But  that  phase,  as  a measuring 
stick  for  all  legislation  seems  indefensible  — looking  backward. 
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In  1867,  Colonel  J.  }.  Ayers  published  the  Evening  Despatch  in 
San  Francisco  for  about  a year  and  then  sold  it  to  General  Howard. 
The  latter  was  active  at  this  time  as  district  attorney  of  Los  Angeles 
county.  The  assassination  of  President  Lincoln  occurred  while  District 
Attorney  Howard,  a former  Southern  sympathizer  was  in  office.  He 
could  have  stirred  a mob  — or  placated  it.  He  steadied  everything  and 
wrote,  “We  are  not  in  any  State  but  California,”  the  inference  was  that 
neighbors  could  be  living  together  without  the  same  inherited  fears. 

In  1869,  his  son  Charles  V.  Howard  was  killed  in  an  unplanned 
saloon  duel  in  the  billiard  room  of  the  Lafayette  Hotel  with  Daniel  B. 
Nichols,  son  of  an  ex-mayor.  Young  Nichols  was  badly  wounded,  but 
recovered.  Two  great  leading  families  strong  in  numbers,  would  prob- 
ably have  swung  into  a feud  for  life  — except  that  General  Howard 
driving  right  down  into  the  middle  of  it  all  convinced  both  families 
that  they  must  stop,  NOW!  Continued  ill  feeling  would  only  lead  to 
permanent  trouble.  General  Howard  won  his  great  effort  although 
he  lost  one  of  his  beloved  family.  Charles,  a few  years  earlier,  nearly 
had  a duel  with  the  Kewen  family,  but  this  fortunately,  was  cancelled. 
When  he  died,  the  Bar  Association’s  resolutions  stated,  “Charles  was 
fluent  in  three  languages  and  forensically  eloquent.  Judge  Morrison’s 
Court  adjourned  out  of  respect  and  A.  J.  King  proposed  that  ‘a  badge 
of  mouring  for  thirty  days  be  worn’  February  16,  1869.” 

Frank  H.  Howard  followed  the  law  as  an  associate  with  his  father, 
Frank  being  elected  city  attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  1871-72.  Fate  had 
decided  that  he  would  not  practice  medicine  nor  go  to  war.  George 
was  with  him  in  Sonora  during  the  Civil  War  period. 

Jackson  Graves,  in  his  Seventy  Years  in  California , said  Jimmie 
Howard  (A.  James)  was  a “great  hunter  and  a crackshot.”  Mr.  Graves 
also  spoke  of  “kindly  Judge  Volney  E.  Howard  and  his  sons,  Frank 
and  James.” 

In  1869,  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  linked  up  transcontinental  rail 
to  San  Francisco.  Coast  to  coast  was  now  “Six-to-Eight  days”  over  the 
mountains  when  before  it  had  been  as  much  as  six  months.  The 
Chinese  roadworkers,  now  69,000,  were  released  and  they  settled  in 
New  York,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Many  of  them  settled  in 
Los  Angeles  and  Chinatown  became  Slum  center,  Drug  center, 
Gambling  center,  Liquor  center,  Prostitution  center  and  the  soft  slimy 
underside  of  rotten  politics.  Up  to  1912,  a Chinese  wore  his  hair  in  a 
queue,  three  to  four  feet  long,  a little  round  cap,  full  pants  and  jacket. 
Indeed  every  part  of  a Chinaman’s  dress  showed  he  was  very,  very 
different  from  the  Occidental  or  European.  Well  known  at  the  time 
was  the  story  that  Genghis  Kahn  ordered  all  Chinese  to  grow  the 
queue  for  identification.  Also  the  queue  was  an  aid  to  decapitation. 
No  humor  there. 
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In  1871  came  the  terrible  Chinese  Massacre  in  Los  Angeles.  Nine- 
teen were  hanged  and  at  least  that  many  eliminated.  All  afternoon 
and  evening,  trouble  at  Ferguson  and  Negro  Alley  grew.  Brave  cit- 
izens stopped  the  mob,  but  only  after  an  estimated  $40,000  was  taken 
by  the  toughs  that  barged  in  “for  the  kill,”  as  it  were.  One  point  must 
never  be  forgotten,  a Chinese  Tong  War  was  on  — for  a slave  girl. 
The  Hatchet  Men  defied  our  peace  officers,  killed  one  and  shot  two. 
The  population  of  Los  Angeles  city  at  the  time  was  about  5600  — the 
county  15,000.  Such  a population  limited  the  amount  of  moneys 
necessary  to  employ  enough  police  officers  to  meet  the  situation 
forced  on  the  city  in  an  episode  of  this  kind.  It  is  alleged  that  China 
protested  as  a nation  and  received  award  for  damages.  At  any  rate, 
General  Volney  E.  Howard  believed  that  Chinese  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  immigrate  on  account  of  differences  in  standard  of  living 
and  because  of  so  many  other  facets  that  did  not  match.  The  General 
was  coming  to  that  point  in  his  career  where  he  felt  crusades  were 
planned  for  others  — but  his  experienced,  judicial  mind  was  always 
available  and  willing.  The  final  local  word  on  the  Chinese  Massacre 
was  the  official  coroner’s  statement,  “Death  by  strangulation  by  per- 
sons unknown  to  the  Jury.” 

In  1872  a truly  great  civic  problem  that  really  meant  more  than 
rough  stories  of  the  West  was  the  railroad.  The  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  (the  Huntington,  Crocker, 
Stanford,  Hopkins  group)  were  in  a very  strong  position  and  did  not 
mince  words  in  asking  for  what  they  wanted.  The  railroad  proposed 
to  place  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  through  Los  Angeles, 
to  the  east  through  Cajon  Pass  and  to  the  north  over  the  Tehachapi 
mountains.  This  idea  would  establish  Los  Angeles  as  importantly 
central.  For  this,  the  city  was  to  give  up  its  prospering  short  line  rail- 
road to  San  Pedro,  60  acres  (now  Lincoln  Park)  and  a subsidy.  A 
fighting  difference  of  opinion  developed.  General  Volney  E.  Howard 
was  a leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  Southern  Pacific’s  proposal,  along 
with  John  Foster,  A.  J.  King,  J.  G.  Downey  and  others.  They  lost  their 
argument  and  the  ultimate  vote  of  1896  to  720  required  the  city  to 
give  up  its  railroad  and  the  60  acres,  totaling  about  $700,000.  The  win- 
ners were  Robert  M.  Widney,  G.  W.  Barter,  J.  G.  Howard  and 
A.  Higbie.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  got  everything  it  asked  for 
and  Los  Angeles  was  on  its  line. 

It  seems  that  San  Diego  was  in  the  vote  on  the  railroad  plan  and 
rather  unanimously  encouraged  the  railroad  to  omit  Los  Angeles  al- 
together. ’Tis  an  odd  thing  this  city  loyalty  idea,  for  a hundred  year 
record  would  show  that  to  grow,  Los  Angeles  couldn’t  have  existed  if 
San  Francisco  had  not  been  there.  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  were 
in  practically  the  same  position.  However,  the  successful  railroad  to  the 
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port  and  other  valuable  concessions  were  given  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  five  years  later,  in  1877,  the  first  tracks  from  San  Francisco  began 
to  function  — and  eastward. 

These  were  the  years  that  the  railroad  was  riding  “high,  wide  and 
handsome,”  and  the  executives  were  rather  commanding.  In  fact  the 
many-year-struggle  for  a Railroad  Commission  with  legal  teeth  started 
right  then,  and  began  chewing  properly  about  1910.  Volney  Howard’s 
office  developed  many  fine  associates  and  Henry  T.  Hazard  was  one 
of  those  who  learned  the  ABC’s  of  law  under  the  Howard  lead.  Mayor- 
to-be  Hazard  resecured  for  the  city  the  60  acres  of  Eastlake  Park 
(Lincoln),  the  court  deciding  that  the  railroad  company  had  not 
adapted  the  land  to  the  purpose  agreed  on. 

In  this  same  year,  1872,  a partnership  was  formed  of  General  Vol- 
ney E.  Howard,  Colonel  J.  J.  Ayers  and  Frank  H.  Howard. 

In  1874,  the  General  decided  to  run  for  office  again,  and  he  was 
elected  as  district  attorney  of  Los  Angeles  county  through  1875. 

In  1876,  came  the  word  and  celebration  in  Texas  that  a county  had 
been  named  “Howard”  to  honor  Volney  E.  Howard  who  was  such  a 
great  factor  in  writing  the  state  of  Texas  constitution  on  which  they 
became  a state  of  the  Union.  In  the  capitol  building  in  Austin,  bronze 
plaques  honor  General  Howard. 

In  1877,  a partnership  was  formed  between  Jules  Brousseau,  Vol- 
ney E.  Howard  and  Frank  Howard  under  the  name  Howard,  Brous- 
seau and  Howard.  This  arrangement  continued  until  1880  when  the 
General  became  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles. 

In  1878,  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Association  was  formed  with  General 
Howard  one  of  the  founders.  As  of  December  3,  1878,  the  leading 
members  of  the  Bar  joined  and  elected  Andrew  Glassell,  president; 
Volney  E.  Howard  and  J.  R.  McConnell,  vice-presidents;  A.  W.  Hut- 
ton, secretary,  and  Jackson  A.  Graves,  treasurer.  Members  were  Stephen 
M.  White,  Henry  T.  Lee,  Henry  T.  Hazard,  R.  F.  Del  Valle,  H.  K.  S. 
O’Melveny,  Jackson  A.  Graves,  Frank  H.  Howard,  William  D. 
Stephens,  Erskine  M.  Ross,  B.  C.  Whiting,  H.  A.  Barclay,  J.  Broisseau, 
J.  G.  Howard,  John  Mansfield,  M.  L.  Wicks  and  Thomas  H.  Smith. 

The  experience  and  integrity  of  General  Howard  added  up  to  a 
grand  total  in  1878-79.  He  applied  himself  and  his  good  legal  thought 
to  the  writing  of  the  California  constitution  of  1879  when  he  and  his 
partner,  Colonel  Ayres,  concentrated  on  the  state-authorized  effort  to 
revise  the  constitution  of  1849-50.  Howard  was  nominated  chairman  by 
Browne  of  Tulare,  but  Joseph  P.  Hoge  was  elected  chairman.  Howard 
was  placed  on  the  Judicial  committee,  the  Judiciary  committee  (with 
Judge  Alex  Campbell)  and  the  State  and  Municipal  Indebtedness 
committee.  The  resulting  document  was  fought  at  every  turn  by  so- 
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called  entrenched  interests.  The  press  of  the  day  tried  to  kill-and-bury 
it  completely  under  such  charges  as  “Sandlot  Stuff,”  “Socialistic,” 
“Un-American.”  Finally  acceptable  to  the  California  legislature,  How- 
ard and  Ayers  were  especially  honored  by  being  invited  to  witness  the 
approval  and  acceptance  of  the  document. 

Judge  Volney  Erskine  Howard  and  Judge  Ygnacio  Sepulveda 
having  been  duly  elected  as  the  first  superior  court  judges  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  took  office  January  i,  1880.  For  the  first  time  General 
Howard  was  Judge  Howard.  He  carried  through  the  full  six-year  term 
and  then  retired  from  public  life.  Judge  Sepulveda  served  until  1884. 
Our  government  asked  him  to  serve  us  in  Mexico  City. 

President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was  the  first  president  to  come  West 
and  call  on  Los  Angeles.  The  Judge  helped  to  receive  him  as  is  indi- 
cated in  a longhand  letter  to  his  daughter  Louise,  dated  October  25, 
1880. 

In  1882,  Major  Horace  Bell  published  a paper  called  the  Porcupine. 
In  it  all  Los  Angeles  government  was  rated  as  corrupt,  except  Judge 
Volney  Erskine  Howard  and  A.  W.  Potts.  He  deemed  these  absolutely 
incorruptible. 

In  1883,  services  were  held  in  the  Plaza  in  honor  and  memory  of 
President  James  A.  Garfield.  Judge  Howard  presided.  The  speakers 
were  Dr.  J.  P.  Widney  and  Anson  Brunson.  “Eminently  beautiful”  was 
the  report  of  the  service,  as  of  December  4,  1883. 

In  the  same  year  and  month  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California  was  formed  with  each  man  unquestionably  proud  of  his 
California  associations  and  relationships  — Spain,  Mexico,  Indians, 
Missions,  Padres,  Russians,  English,  Smugglers,  Pirates,  Miners,  Placer- 
Lodes,  Rot-gut,  Gold,  Silver,  “Coal  Oil,”  Cattle,  Railroads,  Telegraph, 
Pony  Express,  Booth,  Barrett  and  Lotta,  Monterey,  Bear  Flag,  New 
Helvetia,  Fremont,  Kearney,  Fort  Moore,  Cahuenga  Pass,  Chinese, 
Lucky  Baldwin,  the  Hearsts,  William  T.  Coleman  and  the  Vigilantes. 
Those  represent  but  a part  of  the  relationships  on  Foundation  Night, 
December  22,  1883,  of  the  following  members:  Judge  Volney  E.  How- 
ard, M.  Baker,  E.  Baxter,  A.  J.  Bradfield,  Antonio  F.  Coronel,  J.  G. 
Downey,  G.  B.  Griffin,  J.  M.  Guinn,  George  Hansen,  E.  W.  Jones, 
Isaac  Kinley,  A.  Kohler,  N.  Levering,  John  Mansfield,  Ira  More,  J.  B. 
Niles,  J.  B.  Redway,  H.  N.  Rust,  J.  Q.  A.  Stanley,  J.  J.  Warner  and 
C.  N.  Wilson. 

Judge  Howard  retired  January  1,  1886  and  died  in  Los  Angeles, 
May  14,  1889.  He  was  buried  in  Fort  Hill  Cemetery  but  later  trans- 
ferred to  Rosedale. 

On  May  20,  1889,  in  Superior  Court  Judge  W.  A.  Cheney’s  cham- 
bers and  with  H.  K.  S.  O’Melveny  presiding,  a committee  on  Resolu- 
tions in  reference  to  the  passing  of  Judge  Volney  Erskine  Howard, 
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authorized  the  Record  of  Regret.  Men  of  the  committee  were  Cameron 
Thom,  Judge  Anson  Brunson,  General  John  Mansfield,  R.  F.  Del 
Valle,  J.  D.  Bicknell,  the  Honorable  Andrew  Glassell  and  Chairman 
O’Melveny. 

The  Bar  Association  of  Los  Angeles  honored  the  memory  of  Judge 
Howard  by  having  a magnificent  portrait  painted  by  W.  Cogswell, 
dated  1883.  Apparently  painted  from  vigorous  life,  the  result  is  pleas- 
ing and  seems  to  give  the  feeling  that  the  Judge  and  the  artist  were 
trying  out  “repartee.”  The  finely  framed  painting  hangs  in  a dis- 
tinguished position  in  Superior  Court,  Department  6,  Judge  Thurmond 
Clarke’s  chambers.  A painting  of  Judge  Ignacio  Sepulveda  also  hangs 
in  this  room  of  American  dignity.  The  education,  experience,  level- 
headed honesty  and  utter  fearlessness  that  these  two  men  brought  to 
California  was  priceless.  The  two  Judges  were  from  southern  Europe 
and  northern  Europe  ancestry,  and  reading  of  their  contributions  to 
laws,  order  and  the  foundation  for  future,  the  modern  era  may  be 
grateful. 

The  great  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  the 
Honorable  V.  A.  Griffith  graciously  writes  about  “Volney  E.  Howard, 
who,  during  the  early  days  of  this  state,  was  an  eminent  figure,  grate- 
fully remembered  by  us  for  his  patriotic  services  which  were  of  the 
highest  order.” 
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By  ].  GREGG  LAYNE 


DESERT  BONANZA:  Story  of  Early  Randsburg,  Mojave  Desert 
Mining  Camp.  By  Marcia  Rittenhouse  Wynn.  M.  W.  Samelson, 
Publisher.  Culver  City  1949.  Pp.  xv.  263  Ills.,  8vo.  $4.00. 

A few  years  ago  Marcia  Rittenhouse  Wynn  gave  California  his- 
torians a source  book  on  a once  active  and  fairly  populous  farming 
and  mining  community  — Whiskey  Flat,  now  called  Kernville.  In  that 
book,  which  was  heartily  welcomed  as  the  first  book  to  cover  that  now 
obscure  settlement,  she  filled  a gap  in  the  literature  of  California  his- 
tory. Due  to  Reclamation  Projects  Kernville  will,  before  long,  be  under 
an  artificial  lake. 

And  now  the  same  author  has  written  another  book,  and  a larger 
and  more  important  one,  on  a district  that  sorely  lacked  written  his- 
tory, Randsburg.  A district  that  is  still  very  important  to  the  economic 
life  of  California. 

In  her  new  book,  Desert  Bonanza , the  author  has  done  a book  that 
will  be  needed  in  every  library  of  Californiana.  She  was  reared  in  the 
Mojave  Desert,  and  spent  much  of  her  life  in  Randsburg.  Never  before 
has  a full  book  been  written  on  Randsburg  by  an  authority. 

Besides  giving  a full  and  interesting  history  of  Randsburg,  Mrs. 
Wynn  writes  of  Johannesburg  and  of  the  many  interesting  and 
amusing  events  that  have  transpired  in  the  Mojave  Desert  districts. 
She  has  a keen  sense  of  humor  which  makes  her  writings  extremely 
readable.  She  tells  of  the  various  mining  booms  — not  for  gold  alone, 
but  those  for  silver  and  tungsten  as  well.  The  life  at  the  camps  is  not 
neglected  and  the  interesting  and  eccentric  characters  are  included  in 
her  narrative.  She  devotes  a chapter  to  the  ubiquitous  Vasquez  and  his 
nefarious  activities  in  the  Mojave. 

The  author  knows  her  subject  well  because  her  family  owned  and 
operated  mines  in  Randsburg.  She  has  selected  rare  old  photographs 
to  illustrate  her  book,  and  aside  from  its  historical  value  the  book  is 
just  about  as  interesting  reading  as  your  reviewer  has  seen  in  a long 
time. 

Desert  Bonanza  is  a good  looking  book,  well  bound,  well  printed 
and  well  illustrated  and  it  fills  a place  in  Californiana  that  has  not 
before  been  filled. 
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SEA  ROUTES  TO  THE  GOLD  FIELDS:  The  Migration  by  Water 
to  California  in  1849-1852.  By  Oscar  Lewis.  1949,  Alfred  A.  Knopf, 
New  York.  Pp.  xiv,  286,  viii.  Index,  Ills.,  Folding  Map.  8vo.  $4.00. 

Oscar  Lewis  has  again  come  to  the  front  during  these  Centennial 
years  with  an  unusual  Gold  Rush  book,  Sea  Routes  to  the  Gold  Fields. 
He  has  written  a great  book,  confining  himself  to  the  water  routes 
only,  used  by  the  California  gold  hunters.  There  is  no  phase  of  routes 
to  California  by  sea  used  during  the  early  years  of  the  Gold  Rush  that 
he  has  not  covered  minutely. 

The  methods  of  procedure  for  departing  for  California  — the  form- 
ing of  exploration  companies  — the  chartering  of  ships  and  the  out- 
fitting of  the  various  party  members  — the  voyages  to  the  “golden 
shore”  by  clipper-ship  and  steamers  — the  ports  stopped  at  on  the  way 
and  the  various  routes  followed  — Cape  Horn,  Panama,  and  Nicaragua 
— are  all  given  full  treatment. 

Lewis  has  drawn  heavily  upon  the  old  printed  books  of  authority, 
but  he  has  deftly  welded  the  various  narratives  together  in  his  fine 
style  with  original  research.  I can,  however,  hardly  forgive  him  for 
giving  the  space  he  has  to  Garrett  Low’s  Gold  Rush  by  Sea,  which  to 
me  never  had  a true  ring  on  a single  page  when  I read  it  at  the  time 
of  its  publication  in  1941.  But  Sea  Routes  to  the  Gold  Fields  is  an  ex- 
cellent book  and  is  probably  the  only  book  yet  written  devoting  its 
entire  contents  to  the  subject,  giving  every  phase  of  that  subject,  and 
judging  from  the  excellent  bibliography  appended  to  the  book,  the 
author  has  used  almost  every  known  source.  No  historian  or  writer  of 
California  books  writes  in  better  or  clearer  style  than  does  Oscar  Lewis. 

The  book  is  a handsome  Knopf  volume,  is  well  illustrated  with 
well-selected  views  and  contemporary  cartoons  and  contains  an  inter- 
esting folding  map.  Every  library  of  Californiana  will  want  this  book, 
and  it  has  sold  so  well  that  many  of  the  more  important  libraries  al- 
ready have  it  upon  their  shelves. 


JOHN  SUTTER:  RASCAL  AND  ADVENTURER.  By  Marguerite 
Eyer  Wilbur  (1949)  Liveright  Publishing  Co.  New  York.  Pp.  x, 
371  Ports.  Ills.  8vo.  $3.50. 

Many  historians  deplore  the  historical  novel,  and  when  one  first 
sees  Mrs.  Wilbur’s  Sutter  book,  he  may  think  — What  more  can  be 
said  or  written  about  John  Sutter  than  has  not  already  been  done? 
But  here  is  a book  that  is  charmingly  written  by  an  authority  on  her 
subject  and  gives  the  reader  a better  idea  of  the  man,  Sutter,  the  life 
he  led  and  his  accomplishments  and  failures,  than  any  book  of  history 
that  I have  seen,  unless  it  be  the  author’s  own  translation  of  Sutter’s 
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one-time  employee,  Heinrich  Lienhard’s  narrative  published  in  1941, 
under  the  title,  A Pioneer  at  Sutter  s Port. 

The  historical  novel  leaves  a more  vivid  picture  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  when  well  written,  than  does  any  other  form  of  literature  — 
and  Mrs.  Wilbur’s  John  Sutter  is  well  written. 

The  author  is  so  well  known  for  her  many  carefully  prepared  his- 
torical works  and  her  deep  research  in  the  field  of  western  history,  that 
the  statements  made  in  this  new  Sutter  book  can  be  safely  taken  as 
authentic. 

The  author  has  taken  Sutter’s  life  from  his  early  childhood  and 
followed  it  faithfully  through  the  years,  giving  his  ventures  and  mis- 
adventures. She  covers  his  travels  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  his  settle- 
ment in  California,  his  expanding  “empire”  at  New  Helvetia,  his 
women  — Kanakas  and  California  Diggers  — his  loves  and  his  de- 
bauches. She  has  pictured  his  more  serious  side  and  his  finer  points  — 
and  he  had  many  — as  well  as  his  weak  and  vacillating  character. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  has  brought  forth  a good  Gold  Centennial  book  that 
should  have  a wide  reading,  and  to  pick  it  up  and  begin  to  read  will 
mean  a long  and  interesting  session  for  the  reader. 

The  life  at  Sutter’s  Fort,  Sutter’s  treatment  of  the  immigrants,  and 
all  of  them  seemed  eventually  to  arrive  at  the  Fort;  and  the  tragedy 
that  the  discovery  of  gold  by  Marshall  at  the  American  River  mill 
brought  to  him,  is  so  vividly  described  that  the  memory  of  those  events 
will  remain  in  the  reader’s  mind. 

Mrs.  Wilbur’s  John  Sutter  is  a good  book  to  read  during  these 
Centennial  years,  for  it  will  give  a better  ground  work  for  further 
reading  of  the  many  books  that  have  been  written  and  the  many  more 
that  will  be  brought  out  during  these  years  of  centennial  activities,  for, 
after  all,  Sutter’s  Fort  and  Sutter  himself,  might  well  be  called  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Gold  Rush. 

GUMP'S  TREASURE  TRADE:  A Story  of  San  Francisco.  By  Carol 
Green  Wilson.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York.  1949. 
Pp.  xiii,  288,  Index,  Portrait,  Colored  Plates.  8vo.  $5.00. 

For  years  “Gump’s”  has  been  one  of  the  show-places  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  great  art  store  was  founded  in  1863  when  Solomon  Gump 
arrived  from  New  York  and  entered  in  partnership  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  David  Hausman.  At  that  time  the  firm  manufactured  and 
dealt  only  in  mirrors  and  picture  frames.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  Solomon  Gump  bought  his  partner’s  interest  and  set  about  to 
establish  himself  in  the  best  business  and  social  circles  of  San  Francisco 
and  began  to  sell  fine  paintings  and  other  art  objects  to  discerning 
collectors. 
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Carol  Green  Wilson  has  now  written  an  absorbingly  interesting 
book,  Gump's  Treasure  Trade , wherein  she  tells  the  story  of  “The 
House  of  Gump”  and  weaves  the  story  about  Solomon  Gump’s  son 
“Abe,”  known  to  the  business  world,  as  A.  Livingston  Gump,  or 
“A.L.”,  that  nearly  blind  genius  who  made  the  company  what  it  is 
today.  He  it  was,  who  made  oriental  art  the  outstanding  feature  of 
trade  for  the  famous  establishment,  after  the  terrible  earthquake  and 
fire  of  1906  had  utterly  destroyed  the  great  concern,  which  up  to  that 
time  had  specialized  in  fine  paintings  and  numbered  among  its 
patrons,  the  Huntingtons,  the  Crockers  and  the  “Silver  Kings”  of  the 
Comstock  Lode.  It  was  Gump’s  that  first  marketed  the  paintings  of 
the  famous  Nahl  brothers  and  that  later  master,  William  Keith. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  who  is  a master  of  biography,  has  succeeded  well  in 
making  the  lives  of  Solomon  and  “A.  L.”  Gump  tell  the  story  of  the 
famous  business  house,  as  she  has  succeeded  in  her  earlier  biographies 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chinatown  missionary  Donaldina  Cameron  tell 
the  story  of  the  Chinese  slave  girls  in  her  Chinatown  Quest  and  the 
life  of  the  late  William  Staats  tell  the  story  of  the  development  of 
finance  and  business  in  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  in  her  last  book, 
California  Yan\ee. 

The  story  of  the  Gumps  and  their  part  in  the  building  of  the 
cultural  life  of  San  Francisco  is  not  only  extremely  interesting,  but  is 
valuable  California  history.  The  author  tells  of  the  many  famous  cus- 
tomers that  made  Gump’s  a center  for  their  collecting,  among  them 
were  David  Belasco  — a collector  of  elephants  — and  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  — who  collected  ship  models  — both  of  which  were  items 
upon  which  Gump’s  specialized. 

The  versatile  author  can  put  either  pathos  or  mirth  into  her  writing 
and  in  this,  her  latest  book  she  has  done  both. 

Gump's  Treasure  Trade  is  a fine  product  of  the  printer’s  art  and  is 
illustrated  with  eight  plates  of  colored  photography  showing  rare 
pieces  of  jade  and  oriental  art.  This  book  is  truly  a fine  and  desirable 
piece  of  Californiana. 


APRON  FULL  OF  GOLD:  The  Letters  of  Mary  Jane  Megquier  from 
San  Francisco,  1849-1856.  Edited  by  Robert  Glass  Cleland.  The 
Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  Calif.  1949.  Pp.  ix,  99.  Port. 
Ills.  Tall  8vo.  $3.50. 

For  years  the  famous  “Shirley  Letters”  contained  the  only  woman’s 
description,  of  importance,  of  California  during  the  Gold  Rush  that 
we  have  had,  and  for  that  reason  has  been  a book,  unique  among  col- 
lectors and  historical  students. 
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But  now  comes  the  Huntington  Library  and  from  their  great  store- 
house of  rare  documents  of  California  history,  has  brought  out  “The 
Letters  of  Mary  Jane  Megquier”  and  published  them  in  book  form 
under  the  title  of  Apron  Full  of  Gold. 

The  book,  an  ideal  Centennial  publication,  is  edited  and  thoroughly 
documented  by  Robert  Glass  Cleland,  eminent  California  historian 
and  a member  of  the  Research  Staff  of  the  Huntington  Library.  These 
letters  are  of  the  same  period  as  those  of  Dame  Shirley,  but  instead  of 
being  written  from  the  mines  they  come  from  the  focal  point  of  the 
Gold  Rush  — San  Francisco  — giving  the  historian  and  student  a 
woman’s  view  of  that  lively  spot  at  that  time  — a view  hardly  shared 
by  the  men  of  the  day. 

Both  Mary  Jane  Megquier  and  Dame  Shirley  were  doctor’s  wives 
and  so  the  comparison  of  the  two  books  will  be  that  much  more  in- 
teresting, since  Dame  Shirley  has  long  been  considered  the  only 
woman  of  culture  to  give  a contemporary  account  of  California  from 
first  hand  contact  during  those  turbulent  years  of  the  Gold  Rush. 

Apron  Full  of  Gold  is  a beautiful  little  volume  printed  on  the  well- 
known  Ward  Ritchie  Press  and  illustrated  with  a portrait  of  the  author 
and  views  and  cartoons  of  the  day.  The  edition  is  small  and  it  is  my 
opinion  this  book  will  become  a collector’s  item  very  shortly. 


SANTA  FE  AND  THE  FAR  WEST:  Reprinted  from  Niles  Register, 
December  4,  1841.  With  a Note  by  Dale  L.  Morgan.  Los  Angeles: 
Printed  for  Glen  Dawson,  1949.  i6mo.  Pp.  26.  $1.50. 

Here  is  another  fine  little  book  to  add  to  the  several  that  Glen 
Dawson  has  produced  during  the  last  year  or  two.  This  time  he  has 
selected  a short  article  from  the  old  Niles  Register,  author  unknown, 
but  one  that  gives  a good  description  of  part  of  a very  early  trip  across 
the  plains. 

Henry  Wagner  thought  enough  of  it  to  include  it  in  his  Plains  And 
T he  Rockies  as  his  No.  86  in  that  famous  and  best  of  bibliographies. 

There  has  been  much  conjecture  as  to  whom  the  author  might  be, 
so  Dale  Morgan’s  Note  is  almost  as  important  as  the  letter  itself.  He 
gives  one  enough  names  to  conjure  with,  so  maybe  sometime  we  may 
find  the  right  one. 

The  cloth  binding  insures  permanency  and  the  typography  is  com- 
parable to  any  of  our  fine  presses.  The  printer  W.  M.  Cheney,  an  ob- 
scure Los  Angeles  printer,  deserves  more  attention  than  has  been 
given  him. 

This  little  volume  is  a nice  addition  to  the  printed  narratives  of  the 
crossing  of  the  plains  in  the  earliest  times. 
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EMPIRE  ON  WHEELS:  By  Raymond  W.  and  Mary  Lund  Settle. 
Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.  1949.  Pp.  xix,  153,  Index 
Ports.  Plates.  Sm.  4to.  $3.50. 

The  Stanford  University  Press  has  added  another  volume  to  their 
interesting  “Transportation  Series”  — Empire  On  Wheels  — the  story 
of  Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell’s  great  trans-plains  freighting  com- 
pany. This  is  an  addition  of  great  value  to  that  already  fine  series  of 
books  that  have  been  so  eager-bought  by  both  collectors  of  Western 
Americana  and  lovers  of  the  far  west. 

The  authors  have  written  the  book  in  a more  interesting  style  than 
Alexander  Majors  memoirs  — Seventy  Years  on  the  Frontier,  that  has, 
until  now,  been  the  standard  authority  on  the  activities  of  the  famous 
old  freighting  firm. 

The  firm  of  Russell,  Majors  and  Waddell,  the  greatest  in  their  day, 
were  founders  of  the  Pony  Express,  and  developed  a great  military 
freighting  line  into  a mammoth  stage  coach,  express  and  mail  business 
under  government  subsidy. 

The  lives  and  work  of  these  hardy  plainsmen  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  stories  of  the  development  of  the  West,  and  now  that  it  has 
been  put  within  reach  of  all  students  and  collectors,  whereas  Major’s 
book  has  become  extremely  scarce,  it  is  possible  for  every  western 
library  to  fill  that  empty  space  on  their  shelves  that  has  so  long  been  an 
irritant. 

The  portraits  and  illustrations  in  Empire  On  Wheels  are  well 
chosen.  The  extensive  bibliography  is  fine  and  the  end  paper  maps 
are  useful.  The  index  is  one  of  the  fullest  that  has  appeared  lately  in 
a book  of  that  kind,  but  just  why  the  publishers  put  a plate  of  illustra- 
tions in  the  middle  of  this  fine  index  is  a question  hard  to  answer. 

But  taken,  all  in  all,  it  is  a well  written  and  valuable  piece  of  work, 
and  a good  looking  book. 
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In  each  issue  of  The  Quarterly  there  appears  a list  of  the  donors  and 
gifts  made  currently  to  the  Society. 

During  this  historic  year  of  1949,  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California  is  making  an  especial  effort  to  build  up  its  collection  of 
historic  materials,  such  as  old  diaries,  letters,  accounts,  early  news- 
papers, theatre  and  other  programs;  pictures  of  early  day  life  in  Cali- 
fornia and  costumes. 

Every  member  of  the  Society  has  some  historic  article  that  would 
be  welcomed,  and  in  ensuing  numbers  of  The  Quarterly  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  names  of  all  members  of  the  Society  will  be  recorded  in 
the  gift  columns. 

Marco  R.  Newmark 
Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Gifts  and  Bequests 


During  the  past  six  months  we  have  received  gifts  as  follows: 

Philip  Kendall  Bekeart:  Bound  volume  “Three  Generations  1837-1949  by  Bekearts” 
Centennial  Anniversary  Firearms  Business  in  California. 

Roger  J.  Sterrett:  Centennial  Edition  of  “The  Mother  Lode  Country.” 

Mrs.  Arthur  Mason  Johnson:  Illustrated  envelope  of  “La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles” 

(April  20-24,  1897);  La  Fiesta  Stamp  of  1931  celebration. 

Mrs.  Leighton  J.  True:  Newspapers — “The  World,”  San  Diego,  November  17, 

1872  (Sunday);  November  22,  1872  (Friday). 

Mrs.  Helen  S.  Giffen:  1949  Publication  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers 

“Centennial  of  the  Discovery  of  Gold.” 

Charles  Puck:  Historic  photographs — Mother  Lode  District;  Camp  Cady;  1873 
High  School  (Los  Angeles);  cleared  Fort  Moore;  San  Pedro  Light  House;  Drumm 
Barracks  as  a private  residence;  Construction  of  the  San  Pedro  Breakwater 
(1906);  General  Stoneman’s  headquarters,  Wilmington;  Phineas  Banning  Ware- 
house (1927);  San  Fernando  Mission  Memory  Garden  as  it  looked  when 
covered  with  a blanket  of  snow  (1949). 
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Wells  Fargo  Bank  & Union  Trust  Company:  Brochure,  “Half  An  Hour  in  El 

Dorado,”  Wells  Fargo  Bank  Historical  Collection  of  the  Old  West. 

Marco  R.  Newmark:  Copy  of  rare  engraving  of  Thomas  Jefferson  by  C.  W.  Peale 

(1791);  photographs  of  pioneer  Los  Angeles  citizens;  facsimile  of  Gleason’s 
Pictorial  Drawing-room  Companion,  illustration  of  the  Greenwich  Avenue 
School  House,  New  York  (Publication — Boston,  Saturday,  December  6,  1851). 

Edmund  Ducommun:  Photographs  of  Commercial  and  Main  Streets  showing  first 

Ducommun  store  (May  16,  1857);  newspaper  advertisement  (1857). 

John  H.  Crum:  Newspaper  (issued  1887)  story  of  the  most  heroic  and  tragic 

episode  of  the  Civil  War — Andrews  Railroad  Raid  into  Georgia  in  1862; 
photographs  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  General  Ulysess  Grant,  and  Hanibal  Hamlin; 
twenty-fourth  graduation  Los  Angeles  High  School  invitation  (June  12,  1895); 
invitation  to  graduating  exercises  Woodbury  Business  College,  Los  Angeles 
(July  29,  1895). 

George  Briggs:  “Seventy-five  Years  of  Progress,”  an  historical  account  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

Glen  Dawson:  Book,  “A  Scotch  Paisano,”  by  Mrs.  Susanna  Bryant  Dakin. 

Edward  A.  Dickson:  Military  sword  of  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  California  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War. 

Thomas  P.  Gains:  Cancelled  checks,  dated  between  1870  and  1874,  written  on  the 
Bank  of  California  at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  and  signed  by  James  G.  Fair, 
J.  Mackay  and  Thomas  N.  Rooney. 

Miss  Judith  Norvell  Jamison:  “Coordinated  Public  Planning  in  the  Los  Angeles 

Region,”  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles. 

Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery:  Twenty-first  Annual  Report,  July  1, 
1947  to  June  30,  1948. 

Dr.  Rockwell  D.  Hunt:  Brochure,  “Pioneer  Protestant  Preachers  of  Early  California,” 
of  California  Gold  Days. 

Marco  R.  Newmark:  Invitation,  addressed  to  Harris  Newmark,  to  the  opening 

ceremony  of  the  Los  Angeles  Cable  Railway  Company,  Grand  Avenue  and 
Plaza  Line,  dated  Saturday,  June  8,  1889;  golden  brochure,  “The  Scribes,  Fifty 
Year  Anniversary.” 

Ana  Begue  de  Packman:  Second  biennial  message  of  Governor  Henry  T.  Gage  to 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  1903. 

Santa  Fe  Railway:  Pictorial  map  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to 
Fort  Yuma,  Arizona. 

Marshall  Stimson:  Book,  “History  of  Political  Conventions  in  California,  1 849- 

1892,”  by  Davis. 

Otto  Zahn:  Historic  clippings  and  photographs. 
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JANUARY  MEETING 

Appropriate  to  the  Centennial  year  of  1949,  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Society  was  featured  by  two  outstanding  authors  on  early  Califor- 
nia days,  Dr.  John  Walton  Caughey  and  W.  W.  Robinson,  both  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Society’s  headquarters,  the 
Old  Earl  Mansion. 

Dr.  Caughey  was  introduced  by  President  Dickson  as  one  of  the 
principle  writers  of  California  history.  The  speaker  reviewed  his  latest 
contribution  to  the  Centennial  Literature,  Gold  Is  The  Cornerstone. 

Director  Robinson  spoke  on  the  subject  of  his  recently  published 
book  hand  In  California.  He  traced  the  history  of  the  famous  land- 
grants,  especially  those  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  State. 

These  two  interesting  publications  form  a part  of  a series  of  books 
that  portray  significant  epoch  of  California  history  presently  being 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California. 

An  exhibit  of  old  prints,  photographs,  maps,  gold-mining  equip- 
ment, a rare  25-cent  gold  piece,  and  a set  of  gold-dust  scales  illustrated 
the  topics  of  discussion. 

A social  hour  with  refreshments  served  followed  the  lectures.  Pour- 
ing at  the  urns  were  Mrs.  Frederic  C.  Ripley  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Lacayo. 


FEBRUARY  MEETING 

In  keeping  with  a tradition  of  the  Society,  this  month’s  meeting 
was  devoted  to  a Night  With  Lincoln.  President  Dickson  gave  a talk 
on  phases  of  Lincoln’s  life,  illustrated  with  slides  by  Dr.  Mars 
Baumgardt. 

The  guest  speaker  was  William  W.  Clary,  who  read  a scholarly 
paper  on  Lincoln’s  famous  oration,  “A  House  Divided.” 

A feature  of  the  evening  was  the  display  of  the  Brady  photograph 
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of  Lincoln  which  had  been  autographed  by  his  son,  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  and  presented  to  Mr.  Dickson  back  in  1926. 

At  the  coffee  table  pouring  were  Mrs.  Marshall  Stimson  and  Mrs. 
Lucy  Gage  Rand,  daughter  of  former  Governor  Henry  T.  Gage. 

MARCH  MEETING 

The  meeting  of  March  22,  1949  was  in  honor  of  Pioneer  Mercantile 
Firms  celebrating  their  Centennial,  Diamond  and  Golden  Memorials 
of  Progress,  having  served  our  people  through  the  decades  since  1849. 

Vice-president  John  C.  Austin,  a former  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce,  presided. 

Conrad  C.  Jamison,  director  of  research  and  a vice-president  of 
the  Security  First  National  Bank  addressed  the  members  on  the  “Cycles 
of  Expansion  of  Los  Angeles.” 

The  talk  was  followed  by  the  showing  of  stereopticon  views  of 
pioneer  first  shops  and  the  later  establishments  of  well-known  local 
business  firms  by  Dr.  Mars  Baumgardt. 

Marco  R.  Newmark,  author  of  an  interesting  series  of  articles  in 
The  Quarterly  on  “Pioneer  Merchants  of  Los  Angeles,”  introduced 
Karl  Weber,  who  presented  to  the  Society  a fine  display  case,  the 
handicraft  work  of  Fred  Weber,  Sr.,  pioneer  founder  of  the  Weber 
Show  Case  Company. 

Social  features  of  the  evening  were  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Stanley  P. 
Hayter  and  Mrs.  Roger  J.  Sterrett. 

APRIL  MEETING 

At  the  meeting  in  April,  the  California  pioneer,  ‘Don  Benito’ 
Wilson,  was  selected  for  an  eloquent  and  well-researched  tribute  by 
John  C.  Macfarland,  prominent  attorney  and  executive  secretary  of 
the  late  Governor  William  D.  Stephens.  Miss  Anne  Wilson  Patton, 
sister  of  the  late  General  George  S.  Patton  and  granddaughter  of 
‘Don  Benito’  was  present  and  honored  at  the  meeting. 

Exhibits  and  illustrations  of  interest,  contemporary  with  ‘Don 
Benito’  were  shown  by  courtesy  of  the  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company. 

During  the  social  hour  following  the  program,  Mrs.  Roger  J. 
Sterrett  and  Miss  Ann  Sumner  poured  at  the  urns. 

MAY  MEETING 

At  the  meeting  this  month,  there  were  two  outstanding  speakers 
on  the  program.  Dr.  John  Walton  Caughey,  professor  of  history  at 
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the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  discussed  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  as  laying  the  foundation  for  statehood. 

The  other  speaker,  Dr.  Robert  G.  Cleland,  of  the  Henry  E.  Hunt- 
ington Library  Board  of  Historical  Research,  and  former  president 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  gave  an  intimate 
and  studied  account  of  the  five  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention from  the  Los  Angeles  district:  Don  Jose  Antonio  Carrillo, 
Don  Manuel  Dominguez,  Abel  Stearns,  Stephen  C.  Foster  and  Hugo 
Reid. 

Illustrative  material  was  displayed,  including  documents  bearing 
the  signatures  of  notable  leaders  of  the  period. 

Pouring  at  the  coffee  urns,  during  the  social  hour  that  followed 
the  meeting,  were  Mrs.  Marshall  Stimson  and  Mrs.  George  B. 
Varnum. 


JUNE  MEETING 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Pilgrimage  of  the  Society  took  place  this 
year  on  June  25  when  about  100  members  left  Los  Angeles  and 
travelled  by  motor  coaches  to  Santa  Barbara.  Details  of  the  program 
and  route  had  been  arranged  by  tour  director,  Roger  Sterrett  and 
Mrs.  Ana  Begue  de  Packman,  secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  journey  started  through  Cahuenga  Pass,  along  the  Camino 
Real  and  over  the  old  Conejo  stage  road.  Descriptions  of  historic 
places  of  interest  along  the  highway  were  broadcast  to  the  passen- 
gers en  route. 

J.  H.  Morrison,  curator  of  the  Ventura  County  museum,  greeted 
officers  of  the  Society  on  the  steps  of  the  Courthouse.  Congratula- 
tions were  extended  by  the  Society  to  Ventura  County  upon  the 
establishment  of  a museum  of  local  and  California  history. 

The  cavalcade  was  welcomed  in  Santa  Barbara  by  members  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Historical  Society;  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters; 
the  Old  Spanish  Days  Fiesta  committee;  and  representatives  of  the 
News-Press.  Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  host  committee  was  Paul  G. 
Sweetser,  former  president  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Historical  Society 
and  former  consul  to  Mexico. 

After  a welcoming  speech  at  the  Courthouse  by  Supervisor  Paul  E. 
Stewart  and  a response  by  President  Edward  A.  Dickson,  a tour  was 
made  of  the  supervisors’  room,  law  courts  and  library  to  view  the 
magnificent  murals  and  Spanish  decorations. 

El  Paseo  was  the  scene  for  a cordial  get-together  and  luncheon. 
Howard  M.  Rowe,  vice  president  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Historical 
Society  welcomed  the  pilgrims  from  the  south  and  introduced  the 
members  of  his  committee:  Mrs.  John  Russell  Hastings;  Dr.  Anne 
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McCaughey  of  the  Native  Daughters;  Father  Eric  O’Brien  of  the 
Mission;  Miss  Pearl  Chase;  Miss  Elizabeth  Mason;  John  Rickard 
of  the  Old  Spanish  Days  Fiesta;  and  Herbert  Orris,  city  editor  of 
the  News-Press,  the  daily  journal  owned  by  Thomas  A.  Storke.  Storke 
is  a member  of  the  State  Centennial  Advisory  committee. 

J.  Gregg  Layne,  former  president  of  the  Society  and  editor  of 
The  Quarterly,  made  the  replying  address  for  the  visiting  Southern 
Californians,  including  four  former  presidents,  several  directors  and 
two  special  guests,  the  Honorable  Jose  Perez  del  Arco,  consul  at  Los 
Angeles  for  Spain,  and  the  Rev.  Phillip  Conneally  S.  J.,  from  Loyola 
University. 

After  luncheon  the  group  adjourned  to  the  Mission  of  Santa 
Barbara  where  Father  O’Brien,  who  is  postulator  for  the  cause  of 
Father  Junipero  Serra,  was  host  for  the  Franciscan  Order. 

After  a short  stop  at  the  Natural  History  Museum  for  a passing 
recognition,  the  pilgrims  visited  the  Trussell- Winchester  adobe.  This 
“Yankee”  adobe,  built  in  1854  by  Captain  Horatio  Gates  Trussell,  a 
mariner  from  Maine,  is  now  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  Russell  Hastings 
who  has  given  the  property  for  a future  museum  and  clubhouse  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Historical  Society,  and  who  is  secretary  of  the 
organization.  Assisted  by  members  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Native 
Daughter  Parlors,  Mrs.  Hastings  entertained  the  group  with  al  fresco 
tea  served  on  the  lawn  in  the  shade  of  tropical  foliage.  At  this  time, 
Clarence  Cullimore  told  the  story  of  the  museum  project  and  gave 
local  historical  highlights.  Marshall  Stimson  spoke  for  the  visiting 
pilgrims  and  related  anecdotes  of  early  life  in  Santa  Barbara. 

With  appreciation  for  the  many  courtesies  extended  by  the  friends 
in  Santa  Barbara,  the  Southern  Californians  turned  homeward.  The 
return  trip  was  made  by  way  of  Oxnard  and  while  passing  the 
Hueneme  and  Point  Mugu  areas,  the  tour  director  pointed  out  the 
expanded  government  reservation  held  by  the  Navy  for  field  research 
in  radar. 

Driving  over  the  Ringe  Estate,  which  was  originally  the  Topanga- 
Malibu  Sequit  Rancho,  the  returning  pilgrims  were  just  in  time  to 
watch  the  sun  go  down  behind  the  broad  Pacific. 


OTHER  HISTORICAL  EVENTS 

Directors  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  were 
present  January  31,  1949  at  the  peristyle  parkway  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Memorial  Coliseum  to  welcome  the  “Centennial  Caravan,”  when  this 
collection  of  California  historical  material  showing  documents  and 
gold  day  exhibits  was  on  its  way  touring  Southern  California. 
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An  especial  invitation  was  issued  by  Willard  Keith,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Centennial  Commission  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Southern  California.  Those  attending  were,  President 
Edward  A.  Dickson,  Directors  John  Walton  Caughey,  J.  Gregg  Layne 
and  Roger  J.  Sterrett. 

★ 

Members  of  the  Society  join  in  appreciation  of  the  distinguished 
recognition  of  our  vice-president,  John  C.  Austin,  as  a leading  architect 
of  the  city,  when  he  was  awarded  the  Scroll  of  Achievement,  for  pub- 
lic service  and  his  contributions  to  the  building  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
scroll  was  presented  by  200  representatives  of  the  construction  indus- 
tries at  their  annual  banquet  in  March,  1949. 

★ 

Preservation  of  the  original  building  of  the  Los  Angeles  High 
School,  built  in  1872,  as  a museum  and  historical  monument  engages 
the  active  interest  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  in 
support  of  a movement  initiated  by  Californiana  Parlor  of  the  Native 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West.  The  restoration  committee  includes 
our  own  Miss  Mary  E.  Foy,  Judge  Leroy  Dawson,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Rounsavelle  and  Miss  Marguerette  Kerr. 

★ 

Members  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California  were 
present  at  the  ceremonies  on  the  City  Hall  steps,  April  30,  1949,  wel- 
coming the  arrival  of  the  300  year  old  bell  on  its  trip  around  the  world. 

This  bell  was  first  rung  in  California  by  Junipero  Serra  and  after  its 
tour  will  continue  to  ring  at  Mission  San  Antonio  de  Padua  near  King 
City. 


SOCIETY- SPONSORED  EVENTS 

A bronze  plaque  was  presented  to  the  City  of  Beverly  Hills  by 
the  Beverly  Hills  Parlor  of  the  Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West,  on  April  24,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  California.  Memorializing  the  Rancho  Rodeo  de  las  Aguas, 
the  address  was  delivered  by  our  former  president,  Roger  J.  Sterrett. 

★ 

Marking  the  Rancho  Huasna  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County,  on 
June  5,  with  a memorial  bronze  plaque  was  the  occasion  of  a con- 
gratulatory greeting  from  our  Society  to  Supervisor  and  Mrs.  Roger 
W.  Jessup.  With  the  Los  Angeles  County  Inter-Parlor  Committee  of 
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the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters,  the  Historical  Society  of  Southern 
California  joined  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  ceremony. 

★ 

The  Los  Angeles  Parlor  of  the  Native  Daughters  unveiled  a me- 
morial bronze  plate  on  the  adobe  of  the  Rancho  Los  Feliz  in  Griffith 
Park  on  June  30.  The  Society  was  represented  by  Mr.  Sterrett,  as 
speaker  of  the  day,  and  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Ana  Begue  de  Packman. 


/ 


REGULAR  PUBLICATIONS 


A limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Society’s  Annual  Publications 


are  available  at  the  following  prices: 

Publications  for  the  years  1891  to  1934, 
inclusive,  per  copy  (except  1931) $2.00 

1931  Annual $3.00 


Sets  of  the  Annual  Publications  from  1891  to  1934,  inclusive, 
have  been  set  aside  for  sale,  in  complete  sets  only , at  the  special 
price  of  $45.00. 


The  Quarterly  Publications  of  the  Society  began  with  the 
March  1935  number.  Copies,  commencing  with  this  date,  are 
available  to  members  at  $1.50  per  copy  and  to  non-members  at 
$3.00  per  copy. 

(All  sales  in  California  are  subject  to  the  State  sales  tax  of  3%.  Sales  in  Los  Angeles 
are  subject  to  an  additional  54%,  city  sales  tax.) 


